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How about Your Summer Vacation ? 


HAT about that well-earned summer vacation after a school year full of extra duties? 
Of course vacations are important, to both the welfare of the worker and the success- 
You'll plan it to fit into 
Many teachers are asking what to do. where to go. how 


ful waging of total war. But you won’t have “vacation as usual.” 
the whole picture of America at war. 
best to spend their vacation time this year. Perhaps the following suggestions will help you. 


1. Work for Victory 


Plan to use part of your vacation in working for Victory—in a de- 
fense plant, on a farm, anywhere your common sense tells you that 
you will be most useful. And don’t consider it time lost from your 


vacation—a change is as good as a rest, no matter how you look at it. 


2. Summer School for Education and Recreation 


Many teachers will be registering at summer schools in the United 
States. in Canada, in Mexico. If they are to carry on the work of 
education now and in the post-war world. it is important that they 
be adequately prepared. There is real refreshment in being a stu- 


dent again, in meeting new persons, and in broadening one’s horizon. 


3. Summer Relaxation 


Plan to spend a certain part of your summer vacation in rest, relax- 
ation, and play. for there is no quicker way to restore frayed nerves. 
Conserve your health and energy with the kind of vacation which 
will refresh you most in preparation for the days and weeks to come. 


4. Some Vacation Travel Guideposts 


Tue INSTRUCTOR urges you to use your very best judgment in plan- 
ning your vacation this summer. If you find that travel is essential, 


be sure that you obey to the letter each of the following directions. 


1. Make your travel plans flexible, subject 3. Reserve space early, and cancel reserva- 
to change if necessary. tions if you must postpone your trip. 

2. Don’t take a “traveling around” vacation; 6. Choose the slower trains; accommoda- 
make it a one-trip affair. tions will be more available. 

3. Do not travel during week ends; use the 7. Travel by coach rather than by Pullman 


less crowded midweek traits and busses. whenever possible. 


4, Do not plan to travel on holidays. 8. Carry a minimum amount of baggage. 


bn Millbad Ede. 


Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 
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Physical Fitness 
through 
Physical Education 


Educators today are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their respon- 
sibility in helping members of society, 
especially youth, defend the values 
for which our nation is fighting. 
Physical fitness is one vital factor in 
the building of morale. 





The following books are included in 

the RECOMMENDED MINIMUM 

LIST of Source Materials issued by 

the U.S. Office of Education at Wash- 

ington under the above title and know n 
as “The Victory Corps Manual.’ 


AQUATICS 
Goss, SWIMMING ANALYZED $2.00 
Kiphuth, SWIMMING |... $1.00 
Sheffield, SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED $2.00 
GYMNASTICS 
Cotteral, THE TEACHING OF STUNTS 
AND TUMBLING ' $3.00 
Staley, CALISTHENICS ...... $3.00 
Wittich and Reuter, EXERCISES ON 
THE [\" S *- a TT. 2.00 
COMBATIVES 
Gallagher, WRESTLING .... __$1.00 
IR EE e ..$1.00 


SPORTS AND GAMES 


Blanchard G Collins, A MODERN PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM........ 1 


Burr, FIELD HOCKEY $1.00 
Casewell, SOCCER $1.00 
Cubberly, FIELD HOCKEY “ANALYZED $1.00 
frymir, BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN $1.00 
Hillas, — PROGRAM FOR 

WOMEN $2.00 


Mason and Mitchell, ACTIVE GAMES AND 
CONTESTS $3. 


Mitchell, SPORTS FOR RECREATION $2.50 
Montgomery, VOLLEY BALL $1.00 
Powdermaker, PLAY ACTIVITIES $3.00 


Staley, GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS $2.00 


Cozens, Trieb G Neilson, PHYSICAL EDU- 
Kno 9 ACHIEVEMENT SCALES. $1.60 


n G Cozens, ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 
_ PHYSICAL EDUCATION... $1.60 


Palmer, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. $2.00 


The following books are in the well 
known Barnes Dollar Library. Each 
contains complete, authentic infor- 
mation written in appealing style 
and fully illustrated: 

Conger, TRACK AND FIELD 

Duncan, SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 

Hupprich, SOCCER FOR GIRLS 

lavega, VOLLEYBALL 

Lees, FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS 

Meissner and Myers, BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 

Stephens, RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


RHYTHMICS 
O'Donnell, MODERN DANCE... $2.00 
Ryan, DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS... $2.00 


Schwendener, LEGENDS AND DANCES OF 
OLD MEXICO $2 


SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME 
BOOK a 





TESTING 
Sum, TEST SOORLEV.............................. $ .50 
Score Cards per 100..00..........c0.---.----------$3.00 
Cozens, Cubberly & Neilson, “ACHIEVE- 
RAE ie Sac aS $2. 
ALL BOOKS FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
SPECIAL 
Nash, BUILDING MORALE. $1.00 


“Within its short compass the book is 
stimulating and  thought-provoking. It 
offers trenchant criticism of conventional 
education and ruthlessly, if briefly, points 
out the “softness” and physical defects dis- 
7 by recent medical studies of draftees.” 

- Hygeia. Feb. 1943. 


A descriptive circular on request 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St., New York 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Do you know an amusing one? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
we will mail you a check for one 
dollar. All items should be typed 
or written in ink. Be sure to sign 
your own first name. Address: Let’s 
Laugh, THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


One afternoon when the children were 
leaving the school building the teacher 
noticed a new first-grader with all of 
his books and belongings. She stopped 
him to ask whether he was coming to 
school the next day. 

“No,” Tommy responded, 
home till after your fire.” 

“Fire,” said the teacher, puzzled. 

“Yes,” answered Tommy. “You had 
us practice three times and the next time 
it will be the fire, as you said we all had 
the fire drill learned. So I'll stay 
home till the fire is over!” 


“I’m staying 


just 


BertHa C. Davipson 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Three-year-old Bobby was told not to 
pound on the furniture with his toy ham- 
mer as it would knock off the varnish. 
The next day he fell and skinned a spot 
on his arm. Running to his mother he 
said, “Oh, Mother, I knocked the var- 
nish off my arm!” 


MiLpreD SOBOTKA 
Inman, Nebraska 


Nancy, aged four, and her sister had 
gone to bed at the usual time. A half- 
hour later their mother heard them talk- 
ing and went into their bedroom. 

“Why haven’t you gone to sleep?” she 
asked the children. 

“Why, Mother,” said Nancy, “don’t 
you know there is a shortage of sleep?” 


Lucite ROSENCRANS 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


While discussing committee work in a 
third-grade language class the question, 
“What are the duties of the chairman?” 
was asked by the teacher. 

Eight-year-old Mal answered, “The 
chairman is the one who, when you go to 
a party, gets you a chair.” 

Doris Morton 
Cerro Gordo, 


Illinois 


Ralph and Carl, aged three and four, 
had just emerged from their afternoon 
bath. 

“Mother,” 
we faded.” 


observed Ralph, “look how 
FRANK MACHEN 
Alabama City, Alabama 


Tommy asked his mother whether he 
could bring his special friend at school 
home with him for lunch. 

His mother agreed and the next day 
she prepared a good lunch. But Tommy 
came home from school alone. 

Upon being asked where his friend 
was, Tommy replied, “I looked for him 
everywhere, but I couldn't find him. | 
think he must have changed his shirt.” 


Frora DuTTon JaQuisH 
Saginaw, Michigan 


When we put up our bird-feeding sta- 
tion at school the children tried to iden- 
tify the winged guests. Some of the 
girls and boys kept misnaming the large 
blue birds. 

Quite out of patience, Evelyn said to 
those who had called them bluebirds, 
“Those are blue jays. You can tell by 
the tops of their heads. They look as 
though they had just jumped out of bed 
and had forgotten to comb their hair.” 


Mary R. JUBON 
East Millstone, New Jersey 


Larry, aged four, was sent into a 
dark room on an errand. Suddenly he 
dashed through the open door, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, it’s two degrees below dark in 
there!” 

Rosa Morcan 
Koshopah, Nebraska 


A little girl came to school one morn- 
ing and said, “I haven’t studied my ge- 
ography.” When asked why, she replied, 
“My daddy studied Switzerland all eve- 
ning and I couldn't use my geography 
book!” 

Hazer WINGER 
Lucca, North Dakota 


Eddie and his little brother were play- 
ing in the yard. Suddenly the little 
brother began to cry. 

When their mother called to Eddie to 
find out the trouble, Eddie replied, 
“Johnnie dug a hole in the ground and 
he’s crying because he wants to bring it 
into the house.” 


Caro. MILLER 
Columbus, Georgia 


Waylene, aged three, was becoming in- 
terested in the letters of the alphabet. 
In explaining to her uncle how to make 
the letter D she said, “Just make a 
straight line and put a big stomach on 
it.” 

Haze ‘TRAw 
Richland, Missouri 


A four-year-old youngster was smell- 
ing a flower when the wind suddenly 
lifted it out of his fingers and blew it 
away. 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried, 
gone butterflying!” 


“ 9 
my flower’s 


MarGuertre R, LaypEN 
Greenport, New. York 


Peter had been told in school that he 
should put a period at the end of each 
sentence. One evening, after saying his 
prayers before going to bed, he added, 
“period.” 

“Why 
mother. 

“Because,” 


did you say that?” asked his 


answered Peter seriously, 
“if I didn’t put a period at the end, the 
Lord wouldn’t know that I had fin- 
ished!” 


Laura E. Ducx 
Macon, Mississippi 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 








STEPS TO READING 


© WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 


For basic reading readiness on a new 
level of effectiveness. 


© FRIENDS OF OURS 


Supplementary advanced training in 
areas recently determined important. 


By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


Develops the required background for 
success in reading. Readily adaptable 
to the wide range of ability and pre- 
school experience of any beginning 
group. The two booklets may be used 
independently or in series. 


Price 36 cents each, Teacher's Edition with 
page annotations, 40 cents each. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the secant 
(checked) for which I enclose $ ‘ 


C) We Meet New Friends... Price 36c 
() (Teacher's Edition) ........Price 40¢ 
() Friends of Ours Price 36c 
0) (Teacher's Edition) Price 40c¢ 
Quantity orders subject to discount I 
L MAME. ...20sccccocevecees coccecce 
ADDRESS...... oceoceebecoccccccosecsecoeeoe 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
WEW YORK CHICAGO 













APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] v 


a 

g Finest real photo copies, size 244x3'4, 
» double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 

J. Made from any photo or print. Money 

returned if not satisfied, Original 

returned unharmed. Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Minn. 





BUVING SHEET 
ask iny dealer to ED EDITION 


5 ante er ath +d 


MUSK PUBLISHING CO. 
26 Corey hy pat 








FOR THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
Directions for Making a Two-foot Globe 40c. 
to Make and Use an Oriental Abacus 30c. How Men 
Have Learned to Fly 65c. Pan Ameriea 65c. Mexico 
55e. Africa 5he. Greek Life 65c. Roman Life 65c 
Colonial Life Gic. Hastern Algonquin Indians 70c., 
and 140 other publications, written by teachers for 
teachers. Send order and remiitance today to 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE, INC, 
First Teachers Cooperative Association in U.S 


519 West 121 Street, New York, N. .* 


NO BETTER WAY 


. +. + « » Of interesting your 
pupils in music than to start 
a rhythm band. You can learn 


just how to go about it in the 
pages of The Instructor Rhythm 
Band Book. Only $1.00 postpaid; 
$.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


How 





Send your order to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Let’s Laugh 
The Children’s Corner 
Why Etiquette? 
How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
Work on a Farm for Victory—Frontispiece Picture 
Alert on the School Front 
Fun with Chicks—A Unit 
Co-operation Will Solve Your School-Lunch Problem- 
A Midmorning Lunch 
Teaching the Arts 
A Fourth Grade Begins to Write Poetry Holger W. Andersen and Inez E. Andersen 
Our First-Grade Songbook Marion K. Seavey 
Creative School Assembly Programs Koxie Andrews Firth 
Facts for Future Flyers--Our Aviation Department Dorothy H. Grimm 
“Madame Le Brun and Daughter™--Vigée Le Brun Harriet E. Garrels 
Miniature Color Keproductions--“Madame Le Brun and Daughter” 
Do It This Way! Safety in Hiking 
Stories to Kead or Tell 
Science Fun-~-Seatwork 
A Victory Garden Unit 
Teaching the Three R's 
Numbers Can Be Fun 
\ Diversified Menu for Reading in Leisure Time 


Jessie Todd 


Doris M. Wright 
Evelyn M. Herrington 
Vvrtle Brandon 


Selma E. Herr 


eewttationalizing Fractions —\ 
Studying Synonyms 
Synonyms--A Chart 
They Made Our Country Great--A Calendar 
They Made Our Country Great—-May Birthday Stories 
Ready-to-Use Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 
A Unit on China William Cecil Ford and Helen Cross Ford 


Handwork to Draw, Paint, and Make 
Chinese Posters 
Victory Flight abeard the Bond Bomber °_.2 
Cut-Paper Flower Pictures 
Spring Activities -A Drawing Lesson 
Vitamin and Vegetable Victory Posters 
Mother’s Day Gifts That All Children Will Like to Make 
Our Constitution Poster nner Ralph Avery 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


Edith M. Jewell 
Dorothy H. Grimm 
Gladys S. Shires 
Jessie Todd 


Lucile Rosencrans 


Program Material 
Go, My Pony A Song 
Suggestions for May Programs Revitation- 
Two Child Health Day Plays 
At the Library —A Play 
The 3-V Club--A Play 
“They Also Serve”—A Play 
The United Nations—A Rhythm-Band Score 
The Psalms of America—A Play 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Help-One-Another Club Articles 


The YOU You Can Be 


Do You Exereise’—-Y our Crowning Glory Do You Read Well? 
“And She Said—” 

Worth While 

The You You Can Be Contest 


Your Counselor Service 


Your Science Question Box 
Your Music Counselor 

What te Do in Social Studies 
Your Arithmetic Counselor 
Problems in Using Visual Aid. 
Solving Language Problems 
Art Questions Answered 

Your Reading Problems 


Sylvia L. Claflin 


Irene B. Flavelle 
Lois R. Boli 

ilma Nelson Moscati 
J. Lilian Vandevere 
{lice Clark Gilmore 


Glenn O. Blough 


Warion Paine Stevens 


Jessie Todd 
Delia E. Kibbe 
Here Is the Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart 
Hints for Using the Plays in This Issue 
Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher 
Index of Advertisers 


THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly except July and August by 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HELEN MILDRED OwE8N, l’resident h. A. PLOUGH, Secretary 
J. C. Trtomson, Vice-President Mary FE. Owen, Assistant Secretary 
W. B. Bt NbDY, Treasurer 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: Home Ofice, 
Dansville, N.Y., W 


Rose Leary Love : 
Vadine Fillmore 2 


Ethel M. Hanes : 
Mabel A. Green : 
Word Analysis-—I Ruby C. Craft : 

Amy J. De May : 
Marion Paine Stevens ‘ 


Henrietta Holland : 
Henry Field Pratt 5 


Laura Bryant 5 


Foster E. Grossnickle 5 
F. Dean McClusky 5 
Vildred A, Dawson ! 
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4 : SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, in the United States 
. B. Bundy, Advertising Director ; and possessions, Canada (U.S. currency). Cuba, 


Chicayo Office, 76 East Wacker Drive, R. C. Gilboy, Mexico, Panama. Dominican Republic. Haiti, 


Manager: New York Office, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 


Spain, Central and South America, exeept Guiana, 
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sentatives, Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, request for change of address must reach us by the 
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Angeles, Calit Member Audit Bureau of Circu- issue with which it is to take effect (25th of 
lations, April for the June issue, ete.). Give both the 


Entered as second-class mail matter at the post 
office, Danaville, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Contenta of previous iasnes listed in Education 
Index pany 


old and the new addresses. 
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‘a Look at tees bssus 


Drak Reaper: 

May, a month of special days, offers many opportunities for , 
ing the material presented in out new department, Teaching the An 
on pages 12-13; you will also want to study the helpful progr 
hints on page 66 before planning Closing Day activities, 

The nutrition department (pages 10-11) receives added emphas 
as Victory Gardens sprout over the nation; you will find the revis 
nutrition chart for the National Nutrition Drive on page 56. 0) 
your wartime course-of-study schedule include the material on pag 
8 and 14-15, as well as the materials which you find listed below 

Winners of The You You Can Be contest are announced on pig 
$5. Don’t overlook the regular features on pages 1, 3, 5, 50, 92 
54-55, 58-60, and 68. 





rr 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 7, 9, 17, 21, SEASONAL: pages 7, 17, 26, 2 
26, 27, 33, 36, 37, 42, 43. 33, 37, 42, 45, 46. Crosm 
CLosinc Day: 13, 41, 42, 43, Day: 13, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47 
44, 47. 48, 50. 


Special Days IN May: May  SprctaL Days IN May: May 
Day: 13, 42, 52; Child Health Day: 13, 42, 46, 52; Chil 
Day: 7, 13, 17, 42, 43 (see Nu- Health Day: 7, 13, 17, 42, 45 
trition); Mother’s Day: the cov- (see Nutrition); Mother's Day 
cr, 16, 34-35, 38-39, 42, 50, 52; the cover, 16, 34-35, 39, 42, 50 
Decoration Day: 18; National Decoration Day: 18, 42; Na 
Music Week: 12, 50. tional Music Week: 27, 42, 48 
AViAHION: 14-15, 32. Nuri AVIATION: 14-15, 27, 32, 52. 
TION AND Vicrory GAkveENs: 7,  NuTRITION AND Victory Gar 
10-11, 21, 36, 37, 43, 56-57. DENS: 7, 10—11, 37, 45, 56-7! 
HrattH AND Sarery: 7, 8, 13, Heatran aNp Sarety: 7, 13, 17 
17, 36, 42, 43, 50. 42, 45, 50. 


EDUCATION IN WaRTIME: 7, 8, EDUCATION IN WARTIME: 7, §, 
2h, 3a, 36, 37, G7, F& 32. Chee 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 45, @ 
Aviation and Nutrition.) Parri- 47, 50, 52. (See Aviation and 
OrisM: 18, 26, 27, 42. Nutrition.) Parriorism: 18, 26 
27, 40, 42, 48. 
HANpDworK: 5, 16, 31, 32, 33, 
36, 37, 38-39, 50, 52, 60. Cre- HANDWorRK: 5, 16, 31, 32, 33 
ative Activities: 3, 5, 12-13, 37, 39, 40, 50, 52, 60. CreA- 
33, 36, 37, 44. rive Activiries: 3, 5, 8, 12-1 
$1, 33, 37, 44, 45, 48. 
PROGRAM MATERIAL: 13, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 50. Swories: 18. PROGRAM MarterriaL: 13, 42,4 
45, 46, 47, 48, 50. Stories: If, 
Units: 9, 21. Sreatrwork: 17, 19, 27. 
20, 22 
Unirs: 30. Tests: 28, 29 
Too. SuByrcrs: arithmetic: 8, 
22, 58; language: 3, 12, 20, 23, Toor SuByrcrs: arithmetic: » 


24-25, 52, 59; penmanship: 59; §8; language: 3, 5, 12, 242 
reading: 60. 28, 52, 59: reading: 22-23, 
Art: the cover, 16, 34-35. Mu- Arr: the cover, 16, 27, 34% 
sic: 12, 41, 47, 50, 58. Music: 42, 47, 58. 


SociaL Stupirs: 7, 8, 9, 11, 14- Soctan Srupms: 7, 14-15, 18 
15, 18, 26, 27, 31, 32, 42, 47, 19, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
58. Science: 9, 14-15, 20, 21, 40, 42, 47, 48, 50, 52, 58.» 


58. ENCE: 14-15, 27, 58. 
CHaracrer Epucation: the Craracrer Epucation: 
cover, 7, 8 
§2. Visuat EpucaTIon: the co 
er, 7, 14-15, 17, 25, 26, 28-2 
30, 31, 32, 34-35, 37, 40, 48, §9 


44, §2. VisuaL EpucaTion: the 
cover, 7, 14-15, 17, 20, 25, 26, 
31, 32, 34-35, 37, $9 





8, 27, 36, 42, 43, cover, 5, 7, 18, 19, 27, 42, ™ 
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\<’ CHILDREN’S CORNER As 
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* 2 


THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse that 
ach child composes in class as an assignment, or verse writien by the class as a 
ybole, Assignments should not be given out in advance. Contributions must be sent 
ww the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 
ind the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the conditions 
under which the verse was written. Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
ould bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. Address contribu- 
sons for The Children’s Corner to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THe INSTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 





A BUTTERFLY SPRING 


The birds are sitting in the trees, 
Their feathers ruffling in the breeze, 
Frogs croak, birdies sing, 
Everybody knows its spring. 


[wish I were a butterfly 
That could fly, fly, fly! 
fl were a new butterfly 
| would try, try, try 
Until I could fly—high! The grass is very, very green, 
The fruit trees bloom with fragrance 
rare, 
And the prettiest tlowers I’ve ever seen 
Are blooming everywhere. 


MaRLENE Larrey, 3rd Grade 
Ober School, Ober, Indiana 
Ovessa H. Votxers, Teacher 


There are bluebells, cinquefoil, and 
hepatica, 
Trailing arbutus and dandelions too, 
Wild geraniums, lady slippers, and 
jack-in-the-pul pit, 
Roses and violets so blue. 
All of these 
Plus many other things 
Make us glad 
To be alive in spring. 
Crarrence Moorr, 6¢h Grade 
Ten Mile School, Belington, West Va. 
Vircinta Auvin, Teaches 


Jusr Worps 


Take some little words, 

Place them in a row, 

won you have a little story 
\ade before you know! 

Tales of house and hill, 
butterflies and birds, 
\nything you can make 

Are made from little words. 


Marjorie Gay Broxes, 3rd Grade 
Blood Creek School, District 11, 
Vilson, Kansas. 
fima VALENTA, Teacher 


Helpful Hints 


study good words in poctry. Another 
technique is to compile a list of excellent 
words and copy them on the blackboard. 

Another aid is to assist them in orig- 
inating striking phrases. Suppose the 
children, on a rainy day, are writing 
verses about the rain. The following 
typify what might be listed: pitter, 
patter; drip, drip, drip; splashing; the 
falling rain; the heavy clouds. Children 
may not even use the list but it should 
awaken them to word study as a source 
of beauty in writing a poem. 


One of the differences between good 
and bad verse is the choice of words. 
There are commonplace dull words and 
those which have lilt and sparkle. When 
the same thought is conveyed, to say “a 
golden light” is more poctic than to 
ay “a bright light.” Then there are 
onomatopoetic words that sound like 
their meaning. Examples are: bang, 
with, bubble, bump, and murmur. 

We may help children to enlarge and 
enrich their verse vocabulary in many 
ways. One obvious way is to find and 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


TheRED CAP and GOWN Colleges, 
is adding dignity to AL B F al Secondary and 
EIGHTH GRADE Elementary 
commmencemet | MITTEN sca. con 


candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
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number of caps and gowns re- 





quired. Dept. TI. 
Home Office: 
= “eA é. ony Ana 25 East jackson Bivd. Member 
ew oe ’ Chicage N.A.T.A. 
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"= mionth Grade en sheet Corresponding Agencies — 


We ase furnish caps and gowns for Mrgh Schools and Colleges 535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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‘tl program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
Maes, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
__ldren’s demonstration school and observation center. 
al summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
“rth Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
‘ 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 

college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of 














The Bynum Teachers Agency 
Abilene, Texas 

Seeks teachers for the Southwest where climate 

is ideal and salaries are higher than most sec- 

tions. Organized by present manager 1903. 

Write for blank today. Calls already coming in. 








EVANSTON, HLL. 





SNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 314-E, 


American Hospital School of Nursing |PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


*ms., fully accredited; high school graduate (18-50) , DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
hancial aid as X 5 t Teachers — Enroll now. Big demand for good 
aid, no tuition. For information, write} candidates. Our placement service is selective. 


» Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Bivd., Chicage | TERRITORY—IIL, Iowa, Ind., Mo., Wisc., Mich. 
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For 
Elementary and Rural School Teachers 


THE UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
Presents the following 


Summer Session Program 
June 19—July 30 


COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: The elementary school curricu- 
lum; Early childhood education; Child development (infancy and early 
childhood); Child development (adolescence); The exceptional child; Read- 
ing in the elementary school; Social studies in the elementary school; 
Teaching of rhythms to children; Creative dramatics and speech in the 
elementary school; Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic; Elemen- 
tary school art and industrial arts; Teaching of vocal music; Teaching of 
science in the elementary school; Conservation of natural resources; Co- 
operation. There will be an elementary workshop, including an elemen- 
tary laboratory school. 


THE ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL will be housed in the Washing- 
ton School, one of the finest school buildings in Madison. It will provide 
opportunity for observation, demonstration and experimentation. The nurs- 
ery school through the eighth grade will be in operation. All of the mem- 
bers of the staff are experienced in demonstrating a working school program. 


THE ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP is located in the same building as the 
Laboratory School, making possible a close working relationship. Stu- 
dents who so wish may make special studies of selected pupils. Theory 
and practice cannot be kept widely separated in a situation of this type. 
Any teacher, coming to the summer session after a busy year in the field, 
will find the workshop an excellent place to concentrate on those prob- 
lems which stand as a challenge to time, energy, and ingenuity. The 
facilities of the University Libraries, the Curriculum Library and various 
book exhibits are available. 


A special consultant will be available for those wishing to devote their 
attention to the problems of rural education. This service will be ex- 
tended to those who have been out of teaching work for a time and wish 
to do refresher work in elementary education. 


FULL DETAILS AS TO DATES OF THE 1943 SUMMER SESSION AND 
COURSES AS NOW PLANNED MAY BE SECURED BY WRITING: 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS JUNE 23 to JULY 30 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. |, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 









UNLVERSITY 
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Chicago 


Fully Accredited 








TEACHERS Schoo! administrators in all the etates from Maine to California in- 
clasive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 
AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further regiatration of 


teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
continued advancement in the teaching fleld. Member of N.A.T.A, 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bildg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
icago, Illinois. 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Schools are calling all available men and women for vacancies 


CHICAGO 
Our Service is 
Nationwide 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUFF nso xs 


28 years placement service. 





in all departments. Many positions atill open. Certification 
modified in nearly all states. REGISTRATION FEE DE- 


FERRED FOR EARLY ENROLLMENT. 
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Free Registration _ Free Registration N 


Big Demand For Teachers A 
For Good Positions Throughout the West T 
3 Send your name and address for information 
Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D... Mer. A 


AGENCY 


410 U S Nat Bann BLOG DENVER COLO 





Unexcelled 
Service 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PAUL YATES -"; Bits oo 


The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 208. ceMnLeron, BuMwinc 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Will Give You The Best in Agency Service in The West 


BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANG Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement burtau in the West, 
y We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures from 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Jobs for Teachers It's your turn next 
6642 Delmar ” St. Louis, Mo 











Free nutrition materials 
for you! See page 57. 
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YES —!I want to be sure of THE INSTRUCTOR 


LJ 


WARTIME RESTRICTIONS 


on the use of PAPER 


Under present Government orders we must use 10% 
less paper for THE INSTRUCTOR in 1943 than we 
used in 1942. To accomplish this, we shall have to 
produce 10% fewer copies this year than last. There- 
fore, only our subscribers can be sure of having the 
magazine regularly. So, enter your subscription to 
THE INSTRUCTOR now! ‘There are restrictions on 
the number of copies — BUT 


No Such Limitations on IDEAS 


This coming school year THE INSTRUCTOR will give its subscribers 
more ideas, more material, and more helps than ever before.  Al- 
ready, plans for next fall’s issues are under way— plans which will 
assure you of an excellent return on your subscription investment. 


Additional Restrictions on Paper 


ee ee 


every month. 


one year at $3.00. starting with the next issue. 


This is a renewal. 


expiration date. 


Enter my subscription for 


Extend my subscription from its present 


May Come at Any Time! 


If such restrictions do come, it will limit still more the number of 


teachers who can be supplied regularly with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


State 


May 43 


Now is the time to act. Make sure 
you will receive THE INSTRUCTOR 
regularly. Sign and mail the 


coupon on this page, TODAY. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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WHY ETIQUETTE 


? 








How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


Do you teach etiquette in any grade 
from five to eight? If so, this col- 
a regular feature on the prob- 
ems of the ten-to-fourteen-year age 
oup, is for you. We should be 
lad to have you tell us how you are 
yandling problems of etiquette, and 
ghat you would like to see included 
ere. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


LETTER WRITING 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 
School, East Chatham, New York 


usr as you have learned the correct 
] way to eat your food at meals, you 
nust also learn how to write a letter that 
scorrect in form, conveys the thoughts 
you intend, and that will bring pleasure 
the person who receives it. 

Here are some rules to remember that 
vill help you when you are writing let- 
vrs to friends or relatives. 

1. Use paper of white or soft colors, 
ind envelopes to match. 

2. Black or blue ink is best. 


3. Friendly letters should have your 
address and the date in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

4. The salutation should be simply 
Dear Mary or Dear Bill. Many different 
closings are acceptable. 

§. In friendly letters “be yourself.” 
Write as you would talk to a person. 
Try to make your letters gay, full of 
news, and generally entertaining. 

6. Don’t write silly letters or write 
when you are angry. 

7. Do not read another’s mail. To 
break the seal of a letter directed to an- 
other is punishable by law. A letter is 
the property of the person to whom it 
is directed. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Go to your post office and get 
forms for V mail. List the directions 
which every writer of V mail must know. 

a) Use black ink. 

b) Write short letters and often. 

c) Always use V mail 
letters to men in service. 

2. Imagine that you are going to have 
a class party. Half of the class should 
write simple invitations and the other 
half write replies, accepting or refusing 
the invitations to the party. 


for overseas 


3. Give a blackboard demonstration of 
a correct letter, having different children 
write the different parts. 

4. Think of a gift which you have re 
ceived during the past year. Write a 
thank-you note such as you might have 
written immediately after receiving the 
gift. 

§. Write a letter to a friend in an- 
other school telling some of your class 
activities which might interest him. 

6. Pretend that you are returning 
from a week end at your best friend’s 
home. Write a thank-you note such as 
you would mail to his or her mother. 

7. Go to your nearest telegraph of- 
fice and secure blanks for day and night 
letters. Ask about costs and speed of 
delivery. Practice writing telegrams. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Crowther, Mary Owens: How to Write 
Letters (Garden City Pub. Co.). 

Gardner, Horace John; and Farren, 
Patricia: Courtesy Book (Lippincott). 

Irwin, Inez Haynes: Good Manners for 
Girls (Appleton-Century). 


NEXT MONTH: Another article 
will help you plan a study of good 
manners for your class. 





HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK IN THIS ISSUE 


of? CHINA always inspires us with her 

courage; and things Chinese are 
intensely interesting. Children will like 
the words on this poster, “Take in the air 
if heaven through the nose.” With the 
dragon as a guide, they can paint many 
original designs. 

The silhouettes will inspire children to 
cut more of them. With experience they 
vill discover that the model must have 
kcided lines and not be too plain. 


+, GAMES to play at home, using 
airplanes like these and a map, 
my be invented as a result of studying 
this page. 
Children will enjoy making a design 
map of the United States on a huge piece 
ot wrapping paper. Tempera paints are 
more colorful than water-color paints. 
Many interesting details may be used, in- 
cuding trees, fish, bears, wolves, cattle, 
horses, bathing beaches, boats, and wheat 
helds, 
Some children will want to make lamp 
fades with maps on them. Sections of 
ur country could be used, such as a 
tight scene on the shore of the Great 
Lakes, with cities lighted up; cotton fields 
a the South; or Indian or desert scenes 
ike those of the Southwest. 
ge THIS page will help children to 
_ Cut paper flowers for May baskets. 
\fter cutting one flower they will want 
% try other kinds and to make baskets 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


of different shapes and colors. They pre- 
fer the more delicate colors. 

For spring festivals and plays one can 
make colorful skirts of cambric and paste 
huge cut-paper flowers on them. 
operetta large cut-paper flowers pasted 
on umbrellas are effective. 

Cut-paper flowers pinned on doors and 
windows are good party decorations. 


In an 


Page CHILDREN need help in drawing 
36 . . 

the human figure. Drawing from 
a pose is difficult until they reach the 
seventh-grade age level. 

After their experience in drawing these 
figures, they may be led to draw men, 
women, and children engaged in many 
activities to help in the war effort, espe- 
cially for war posters. 

The wise teacher will collect pictures 
of children in action. Source material 
for these are current magazines and chil- 
dren’s readers. Back numbers of THE 
INstRUCTOR contain valuable lessons. 


7 AT SCHOOL and over the radio 

children hear about vitamins. At- 
tractive posters can be made with vita- 
mins for the subject. 

One child could make a series of post- 
ers naming each vitamin. Individual 
posters, showing what foods contain vita- 
mins A, B, C, and so on, may be created. 
Or a poster might be worked out telling 
that sunshine is needed for health. 


7 AFTER learning how to make the 

hot-dish holder shown here, chil- 
dren will like to outline an animal—an 
elephant or a duck—on cloth with cray- 


on, or an embroidery stitch, and make 
it into a holder or a beanbag. A similar 
design might also be painted on a square 
clay tile. 

Another suggestion is to sew tiny ani- 
mal designs, such as rabbits, giraffes, and 
chicks, on bibs. Oilcloth may be used 
instead of cloth. 

Page THE ration-book holder will be 
a good place to make a mono- 
gram if children prefer that to a patri- 
otic design. Some will want to draw 
the monogram in a circle, others in a 
triangle or rectangle. This brings out the 
principle that a design should fit a shape. 

The workbag gives another opportunity 
to use design. The fop part is interest- 
ing for several reasons. The pattern of 
the material is small. The light border 
between the figured material and the 
plain is effective because of color contrast 
and the scalloped edge. 
ws THIS page, with its interesting 
wording, is an excellent example 
to show to grades three through eight. It 
is dificult to make a poster with many 
words. This one has seventy-four words 
and yet is very readable. Why? 

Some of the words are black on white; 
others are white on black. This pro- 
vides variety. Having some sentences in 
small letters, others in middle-size letters 
and still others in large letters, makes 
them easier to read. Uncle Sam’s picture 
helps to tie this poster together. The 
white stars add an interesting accent and 
make the words “Our Constitution 
Poster” stand out. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Announces 


CHANGE OF DATE 
FOR 1943 


Because of the war-training program, the 
non-war program of the Summer Session will 
consist of one eight-week period, instead of 
two five-week terms as formerly. 


TERM BEGINS July1,1943 


Courses in Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 
Classical and Modern Languages, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geolery and Geog- 
raphy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, Phar- 
macy, Philosophy, Physics. Psychology, Social 
Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 


without the use of an automobile. 


Special features include Foreign Language 


Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Concerts, and Lectures dealing 
and the World Crisis, 


with America 










Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information regarde 
ing the Summer Session. 
Name — 


St. and No. 
City and State. 











PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 


Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE READING and the LANGUAGE 
ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—-ARITHMETIC SCIENCE 

~MANUAL ARTS- MUSIC--RHYTHMS and DRA- 
MATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION — CHILD DEVELOPMENT — EDUCA- 
TIONAL EVALUATION (Testing), etc. 


Write for Information at once. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, iit. 














APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS *] 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2x3 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University announces 
SUMMER and FALL TERMS 
Summer Sessions: May 24— June 11: 
June 14— July 2; July 6 — August 13. 
ae ee 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UN 

525 West 120th Street, New York. 
Please send me SUMMER (< FALL © announcements. 
Name 


Address 














War in the classroom 


War and the demands of war are 
reshaping pupil needs daily. Here’s 
one way schools are attaining the 
necessary flexibility of program— 
with the Mimeograph duplicator and 
Mimeograph brand supplies. 

















All over the country schools are faced with the ‘duplicator and its integrated stencil sheets and 


constant responsibility of adjusting their pro-  ~inks a matchless help. 
grams to match the swift pace of current events— The Mimeograph duplicator can handle all the 
Classroom material must be kept up jobs you give it. It is versatile, 


to date... all-purpose, quick and easy to use. 
New material must be prepared when 


It saves teachers’ time, eases class- 
textbooks are not available. . . 


room routine. Now under the press 
Prepared material must often be con- f ‘ ‘ t 

. we > services y > 
densed to cover ground more quickly... of wartime services, be sure you are 


_— , 1 ‘ Mime i 
Countless war training material must putting your Mimeograph duplicator 


be prepared for classroom and extra- 
curricular study. 


to its fullest possible use. For prac- 
tical suggestions and trained assist- 
In all these problems—and the ance, call the Mimeograph distributor 
many more—administrators and in your own city, or write direct to 


teachers are finding the Mimeograph A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


4 Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 





On the job helping schools keep the pace in wartime 
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ALERT ON THE SCHOOL FRONT 














Democracy, Arithmetic, 
and a First Grade 


DOROTHY WARNES REILLY 


Teacher, First Grade, Kit Carson School, 
San Diego, California 


one morning when a serious boy 

of six and his equally serious 
mother came into the first-grade 
room. As I welcomed them, the in- 
formality and happy enthusiasm that 
are characteristic of our group seemed 
somehow out of place. In the pres- 
ence of their deep seriousness I felt 
strangely uneasy. It did not take me 
long to find out why! Edward and 
his mother had just returned to 
America from overseas, where they 
had lived for three years under high- 
ly unusual and trying conditions. 
Edward's father was remaining in the 
war-torn land which the boy and his 
mother had recently left. 

Edward was scrious about going to 
school in America. At first it was 
hard for the boy to adjust his unus- 
ually miature child thoughts to the 
happiness and gaicty of typical Amer- 
ican children. Life as he had known 
it had been fraught with troubles. 
Gradually, however, Ed (as the chil- 
dren called him) cast off his serious- 
ness and found happy companionship 
at school. 

For this, the mother felt a grati- 
tude so strong that it overflowed in 
frequent expressions of appreciation. 
Many mornings she walked to school 
with her son and she often stayed to 
visit the first grade. When she came 
for him in the afternoon she would 
stop to, talk with me about her boy 
and the things he was learning. She 
asked questions about our program 
and ways of teaching, and seemed to 
be fascinated by what she had seen 
and heard. For example, she was 
amazed that in our school no special 
time was set aside for first-grade 
arithmetic, but that, despite this, 
the children used more arithmetic 
than she had imagined a first-grade 
child could know. 

After Edward had been in the first 
grade for several months, his mother 
happened to be visiting on a morning 
when the children were preparing to 
choose the “Safety” for the next 
quarter of the the school year. The 
“Safety” is a child who represents the 
grade on our School Safety Council— 
a great honor, indeed! 

On the blackboard were the names 
of three children, who had been nomi- 
nated after considerable discussion. 
These three—Mary, Bob, and Edward 
—were on their way to three corners 
of the room. The other thirty-four 
children were sitting on the edges of 
their chairs eagerly waiting for a sig- 
nal. When the three nominees were 


if was a little after nine o'clock 


in their places, the signal was given 
and each child walked directly to the 
“Safety” of his choice. The result 
was as follows: 
Edward 23 children 
Mary 6 children 
Bob § children 

It was apparent that Ed fad been 
elected. However, Mary wanted to 
count the number in cach group. 
This was done and recorded on the 
daily news chart. 

Bob said, “I’m glad that five chil- 
dren wanted me to be the ‘Safety.’ 
I'm going to try to be the ‘Safety’ 
next time. Maybe more children will 
want me then. Mary, you had one 
more vote than I did and maybe you 
dr I will be ‘Safety’ next time.” 

Mary said, “I wanted to be ‘Safety’! 
But Ed will be a good ‘Safety,’ and I 
am glad that he won,” 

The children were just ready to re- 
turn to their seats when shy Alice 
ventured, “Ed has a lot more chil- 
dren choosing him than Mary has.” 

To this Ed added in surprise, 
“There are more children for me than 
for Mary and Bob together. I'll have 
to be a very good ‘Safety.’ ~ 

Then Bob said, “I don’t believe you 
have more children than Mary and 
I together. Let’s see.” Accordingly, 
Bob made a line of the children in his 
group, placing them one beside an- 
other. Then he counted them. There 
were five. Next, he added Mary’s six 
children to the line and counted the 
entire long line. There were eleven. 
(Casually I wrote 11 on the black- 
board, with no comment.) 

“See!” Bob said emphatically. “That 
is a long line of children!” 

Ed looked at his group of children 
and said, “I have more than that!” 
Then he matched a child from his 
group to a child in the long line Bob 
had made, first one child and then an- 
other and another until eleven of Ed’s 
group were standing with the eleven 
of Bob’s and Mary’s group. And there 
were still many girls and boys left in 
Ed’s corner of the room! They were 
laughing with glee that Ed was right. 
He did have more children choosing 
him than Bob and Mary together! 

One of the boys on Ed's side said 
enthusiastically, “I think there are 
enough of Ed’s children left to make 


another line as long as this onc.” 


Again there scemed to be uncer- 
tainty. However, everyone was get- 
ting tired of this long-drawn-out 
process of matching child to child. 
Betty, one of the very alert pupils, 
suggested that she would count and 
sec whether there were eleven left on 
Ed's side. 

Bob asked, “Why would you count 
cleven, Betty?” 

Betty answered, “Don’t you re- 
member that you and Mary had cleven 
together? There it is on the black- 
board so we can remember. Those 
two ones side by side say eleven. I 
can count to eleven and find out 
whether there are that many children 
left.” However, she did not make 
any attempt to do it aloud. 

Everyone waited. Then Ed said, 
“Hurry, if you want to count.” 

Betty said, “I was counting. I 
was counting to myself, but now I 
have lost my place.” 

I suggested that Betty could keep 
her place more easily if she went over 
to the children and counted them 
aloud, which she did. 

Each child, as he or she was count- 
ed, went over and formed another 
line beside Ed’s first line of eleven. 
That left only one child standing 
with Ed, looking very much surprised. 

Bob said, “Ed had two lines and he 
could have started another line with 
Barbara. That’s a lot more than Mary 
and I had together! But maybe we 
can all be ‘Safety’ some day!” 


Then the boy who had been “Safe 
ty” during the previous ten weed 
gave his safety badge to Ed and oj 
fered to show him the room whe, 
the safety meetings are held. 

The climax having been reach, 
when Ed put on his safety badge, th 
children realized that they had fo, 
gotten about recess. Someone glanc 
ing out the window saw that childr 
from all the other rooms were goin 
out to the playground, so the firy 
graders all went out too—laughin, 
because they had not even though 
about its being recess time! 

When I went over to talk to Ed 
mother, there were tears in her eyes 
sharp contrast to the merriment 9 
the children a moment before. H 
voice caught as she turned slight 
away from me and said, “This is reall 
American democracy! It is wonder 
ful! I can hardly realize the freedon 
that is still left here. It is so pre 
cious—this thing I have just seen 
You cannot know, on this side of t 
ocean, how priceless this democrac 
is!) The children are experiencing j 
so naturally here in school, and m 
Edward with them! We should a 
thank God daily for it and pray tha 
it may be preserved for these childret 
of ours—and for their children!” 

It was hard to keep the tears fro 
my own eyes as I reached out for 
hand of this woman who seemed tob 
the Mother of all America, speakin 
to me of things profoundly sacred. 
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Stimulating the Sale 
of War Stamps 


LOUISE M, DIEHL 


Head, Department of English, 
Junior High School, Marshall, Michigan 


HE pupils in our school have 
T made a very good showing as 

buyers of War Stamps and 
War Bonds, but to increase the sales 
still further, a contest was devised, 
which was received with enthusiasm 
and resulted in a noticeable advance 
in sales. Realizing that children and 
teachers everywhere are looking for 
new devices to encourage the purchase 
of stamps and bonds in their schools, 
we are glad to share our idea. 

A committee lined the wall case in 
the corridor of our school with blue 
paper to represent sky. Against this 
was placed a huge red victory V cut 
from bristol board. Fastened by trans- 
parent adhesive tape across the open 


Do you seize every opportunity to let democracy function 
among your pupils? Here are accounts of democracy in ac- 
tion by two teachers who were alert on the school front. 
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had bought a War Bond at that pag*med to 
ticular time in the hope that he woulgve her 1 


win the picture then being shown "§" sand, f 
have for his own. Rutty to 
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HEN the school bell rang one 

bright spring day a group 
of wide-eyed eager children 
sooped into their first-grade class- 
oom. It took time to remove coats 
od hats, for there was much that was 
ww to see. Springtime was here, and 
4e room was decorated with interest- 
og pictures—beautiful lilies, cuddly 
wanies, bowls of tulips, fluffy baby 
ticks, and downy ducks. Most pop- 
jar of all was the picture of a fat 
other hen with some baby chicks 
yering from beneath her feathers, 
nd two brave little ones sitting on 
vr back. The teacher listened in on 
de conversation. 

“Oh, I like this one best.” “See 
te baby chickens. They are so fuzzy 
(i like to hold them.” “I saw some 
x the farm once. They hatch out of 
ag. “I saw some pictures of a 
nother hen and her baby chicks in a 
brary book. Here it is!” 

All day that library book was in 
kmand, for it had some big farm 
jictures of chickens, and a story, too. 
Vould the teacher please read it? Of 
wurse she consented. 

After the story, a few children told 
heir experience of seeing chickens at 
he farm, but most of the class had 
sever had that opportunity. The 
macher began to wonder whether it 
rould be possible to provide such an 
aperience for the children, and de- 
bded that it was worth trying. 

We talked it over together. There 
here many things to consider. Where 
ould we get a mother hen? Would 
ay hen sit on a nest and hatch 
dickens? Where should we get the 
kgs? Would eggs from the store be 
utable? How many would we need? 
Where would we keep the hen? What 
vould we use for the nest? What 
dould we feed the hen? How long 
vould it take to hatch the chicks? 

The principal and janitor helped us 
» form our plans. Underneath the 
ymnasium there was a space used 
mly for storage. It had a dirt floor 
ind was ideal for our purpose. We 
‘ound a packing box and some excel- 
or. This the children fashioned into 
nest. The next thing was to get 
he hen and eggs! 

The teacher was spending that 
ek end in the country, and she vol- 
mteered to see what she could do 
out it. On Monday she came back 
with a Rhode Island Red hen that 
"s clucking busily. Perhaps the 
Wi" anticipated what we were ex- 

tham*ting of her! The teacher also 

d taught a setting of thirteen eggs 
¢ thgtsh from the farm. The farmer 
re ™*nt some hay for the nest, and two 
@ina eggs to make sure, first, that 
te hen would sit. 

_How happy the children were! 

‘hey tiptoed to the basement and 
ulked in whispers. They had never 
ken china eggs before. Mother Hen 
“med to like her new quarters. We 
pve her food and water, and a dish 
sand, for chickens need something 
mitty to aid digestion. 
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Harold M. Lambert 


FUN WITH CHICKS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





DORIS M. WRIGHT 
Teacher, First Grade, John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, New York 


With what eagerness children respond to the simple real- 


ities of life! 


A mother hen and her baby chicks, in this 


unit, lead a first-grade class on a pathway of discovery. 


After two days we decided our hen 
was in carnest about wanting a fam- 
ily, so children were chosen to remove 
the china eggs, and to place the real 
eggs in the nest. This was quite a 
thrill. Mother Hen proved to be very 
gentle and allowed the children to put 
their hands under her feathers, into 
the nest, without being cross. 

Each day we visited the basement 
and the children took turns giving 
her food and water. Mother Hen 
would talk gently as we came near, 
and sometimes ruffle her feathers a 
bit. How long would it be before the 
chicks hatched? The farmer had said 
that it would take twenty-one days. 
We talked about this being three 
weeks, and we kept a record on the 
blackboard, changing it cach day, 
from twenty-one to twenty days, to 
nineteen, and so on. We likewise re- 
corded the wecks—two wecks six 
days, two weeks five days, and so on. 

As the time drew near, the children 
became more and more excited, until 
they could scarcely wait. At last the 
eventful day came. As soon as school 
opened we tiptoed down and opened 
the door. The very first thing 
we heard was a tiny “Peep, peep.” 
Mother Hen scolded as we drew near. 

Cautiously we felt under her warm 
body and took out two golden chicks, 
all covered with down. One little 
fellow was still damp, as he had just 
emerged from the shell. Some eggs 
had tiny holes pipped in them, which 
meant they were about to hatch. 

During the day ten chicks were 
hatched from the eggs. We left them 
for twenty-four hours and then 


moved the mother hen, nest, and ba- 
bies into a large enclosure of wire 
with a wooden floor. We covered it 
with papers and shavings to facilitate 
cleaning. 

These downy chicks were most in- 
teresting to watch. At once they 
were able to scratch just like their 
mother, and sometimes they lifted 
their wings, stretched, and flew a few 
inches, for exercise. 

At first we fed the babies mash, 
and later chick feed. It was fun to 
see them drink, holding their little 
heads up to let the water run down 
their throats. The children picked 
clover leaves on their way to school 
to feed the chicks. When spring 
gardens were spaded, the children 
gingerly picked up angleworms and 
brought them to school in cans. It 
was most fun of all to see two chicks 
having a tug of war over a juicy 
worm. If the day seemed a bit cool, 
or darkness fell, the baby chicks 
hid beneath Mother Hen’s wings and 
kept warm in her feather bed. 

Before long we noticed little feath- 
ers appear, and the soft fuzzy down 
went away. Now the chicks didn't 
look like fluffy balls any more. One 
day we discovered that some of our 
chicks had tiny pointed tips growing 
on their heads. What could they be? 
We learned that they are called 
combs, and that chicks with larger 
combs are roosters, and those with 
smaller combs are pullets. Roosters 
are the father chickens that watch 
over the farmyards and say, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo.”  Pullets become the 


mother hens that lay eggs for us. 


Wing and tail feathers grew, and 
now our babies looked like Mother 
Hen, only smaller. In the daytime, 
we moved our family outdoors, for 
chicks are like girls and boys. ‘They 
need fresh air and sunshine. 

The days of the spring term drew 
to a close, and we knew that soon we 
must part with our chick family. So 
Mother Hen and her fast-growing 
babies were sent away to the farm. 
And what do you suppose happened 
on the last day they were with us? 
Mother Hen laid an egg—a parting 
gift for her faithful little watchers. 

The first-graders were not the only 
ones who were sorry to see the chicks 
go. Every pupil in the school was in- 
terested, and had been to see our fam- 
ily. They had watched them grow 
and develop, and had helped care for 
them. Other teachers, supervisors, 
and mothers came also, for the fame 
of our family had spread. 

The interest in our little chickens 
naturally carried over into all our 
classwork. In music we learned the 
following songs. 

“Little Chickens,” from Songs for 
the Little Child. 

“Baby Chickens,” from Songs to 
Sing. 

“The Chicken,” from Small Sones 
for Small Singers. 

We looked through all of our read- 
ers for stories about chickens, and en- 
joyed the following. 

“What Baby Saw,” in More Dick 
and Jane Stories. 

“The Farmer,” in Little Friends at 
School, 

“On the Farm,” in Everyday Life 
Stories. 

Cluck-Cluck’s Exx. 

Many poems and about 
chicks came to our attention and 
were enjoyed along with our unit, 
Then we wrote stories of our own 
and read them to our friends and 
classmates. Pictures of chickens and 
other farmyard scenes often appeared 
on the easel. Concepts of weeks and 
days became vivid and real, and op- 
portunities for counting were many. 
Timid children forgot themselves and 
entered into the conversations freely, 
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PEANUT- BUTTER-AND-GRATED- 
CARROT SANDWICH 
COTTAGE-CHEESE BALLS 
GELATIN SALAD 





LIVER-LOAF SANDWICH 
WALDORF SALAD 
CELERY STICK 





CARROT-CELERY - CABBAGE 
SANDWICH 
FRUIT SALAD 





CHOPPED-EGG SANDWICH 
POTATO SALAD 
CARROT STICKS 





COTTAGE-CHEESE SANDWICH 
ON BROWN BREAD 
TOSSED SALAD 
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CO-OPERATION WILL SOLVHEHY(¢ 


acH school-lunch situation differs 
E from every other because of spe- 

cial community conditions, such 
as availability of foods, time at which 
family meals are scheduled, length of 
the lunch period, and types and hours 
of work of members of the family. 
If the home serves the principal meal 
of the day at noon, while the chil- 
dren are away at school, then the 
school lunch needs to provide vegeta- 
bles and proteins which may be lack- 
ing in the evening meal. Likewise, 
if the children have a long walk or 
ride before school, the lunch problem 
is affected. 

Since nutrition education is a na 
tional project for all the family, the 
school lunch, as well as the war- 
worker's lunch, becomes a problem of 
interest to the homemaker. One way 
for the teacher to enlist the co- 
operation of the school-lunch packer 
is to plan a school-lunch master pat- 
tern. Best results will be obtained 
i€ this pattern is made to include a 
special plate lunch combination at a 
price which the children can pay and 
also individual items which can be 
purchased by those who have brought 
sandwiches from home. 

Mere day-to-day planning of even 
the simplest school-lunch menu is in- 
eficient. It tends to be extravagant 
—wasteful of both food and money— 
and nutritionally unsatisfactory. Pat- 
terns (weekly menus, if you will) 
should be carefully evaluated for ad- 
justment to the local situation. Long- 
range planning offers some excellent 
ideas for social-studies classes, which 
should be interested in food distribu- 
tion; for health classes investigating 
local standards for food handlers and 
protection of persons who cat away 
from home; and for science classes 
seeking information on garbage dis 
posal, bacteria control, and so forth. 
Arithmetic classes will find food ac- 
counts of vital importance. 

All this information will be useful 
not only to the person responsible 
for planning the school lunch, but 
also to the whole school and commu- 
nity. 

Every pupil should be encouraged 
to measure his eating habits by a nu- 
trition yardstick. A form that might 
be used is given here. 


Autnor’s Nove: During the next few 
months Professor Florence Quast, Head 
ff the Department of Institution Eco 
nomies at Syracuse University, will 
supply for this department some school- 
lunch menus which have proved success- 
ful in many schools. For a number of 
years she has given a course on “The 
School Lunch” for teachers attending 


Syracuse University. 























EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics Education, Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, 


NUTRITION YARDSTICK 


1. How did you put milk into your 
diet? 

4) Did you drink fresh milk? 

b) Did you drink evaporated milk? 

c) Did your mother use fresh, 
evaporated, or dricd milk in your 
creamed or baked foods? 

d) Did you eat any cheese (includ- 
ing cottage cheese) ? 
2. Did you have a potato every day? 
3. How did you put other vegetables 
into your dict? 
4. What fruits did you cat? 
5. How many eggs did you eat last 
W eck? 
6 Through which of the following 
foods did you put protein into your 


dict? 


Meat Nuts (including 
Fish peanut butter) 
Cheese Peas or beans 
Eggs 


7. In which of the following foods 
did you have your whole grain? 

Bread Prepared cereals 

Hot cereals Desserts 

Patterns for nutritionally adequate 
and satisfying lunches are endless. 
Even if many foods should be add- 
cd to the list of those now rationed, 
our nutrition yardstick would allow 
thousands of combinations which 
would maintain a healthy people and 
promote growth of children. 

When variety of basic foods is re- 
stricted by shortages, careful plan- 
ning of the school lunch is especially 
needed. It is more important than 
ever that the main dish and the hot 
beverage which are served at school 
should supplement the child's diet, 
rather than add more foods of the 
kinds that he already has. Thus it 
becomes a helpful service to publicize 
the school-lunch plan in advance, so 
that mothers may select the best pos- 
sible sandwich fillings for each day. 

It is much easier to arrange for va- 
ricty in the school lunch by planning 
the menus on a weekly basis than by 
having many different items each day 
for the children to choose from. Here 
iv a suggested weekly pattern. 

First Day (nut): peanut-butter- 
and-grated-carrot sandwich; cottage- 
cheese balls; gelatin salad. 

Second Day (meat): _ liver-loaf 
sundwich; Waldorf salad; celery stick. 


New York 


Third Day (vegetable) : Carrot 
celery-cabbage sandwich; fruit salag 

Fourth Day (egg): chopped-cy 
sandwich; potato salad; carrot stick. 

Fifth Day (cheese): cottage-chee 
sandwich on brown bread: 
salad. 

With such a plan as this, the sand 
wich may be brought from home o; 
it, too, may be provided at school, 

Variety may be obtained throug! 
changing the way of cutting sand 
wiches, without changing the filling 
Ribbon sandwiches store well an 
can be made ahead of time if the 
are well wrapped. Cut them as needed 


TOSS 


SANDWICHES 


RIBBON SANDWICHES 


Use several thick slices of brea 
Spread a whole-wheat slice with fill 
ing. Lay a slice of white on top 
Press down firmly. Spread the whit 
slice well. Lay a slice of whole whea 
on top. Press down firmly. Repea 
with a white slice. Slide into a sand 
wich bag until ready to serve. 


Slip the four-layered — sandwicl 
from bag to breadboard. Cut inv 
slices about an inch thick. Lay cv 


side up on service plate. 
ROUND SANDWICHES 
From slices of whole-wheat brea 
cut a circle with a round cooky cut 
ter. Spread well. From white bre 
cut a smaller circle with a doughn 


cutter. Lay the small circle on top, 
OPEN SANDWICHFS 
Cut slices of bread in vario 


shapes. Spread with mayonnaise, La 
a thin slice of fresh cucumber, 

chopped egg, or any salad mixture o 
top. Omit the cover slice and dec 
orate with a tiny dash of paprika 

tinely chopped parsley, water cres 
or spinach. 


PARTIES 


School parties need not be depene 
ent upon sweets. Sandwiches cat 


fully cut and neatly arranged on 
tray can be most appetizing. | 
cost very little and yet they fit int 
the dietary needs of the young guest 
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HYOUR SCHOOL-LUNCH PROBLEMS 


if the school regularly announces a school-lunch master 
pattern, two or three weeks in advance, the home will 
know what to depend on in planning the children’s meals. 


arro: | FACTS ABOUT VITAMIN C 
a Vitamin C is needed for normal 


tick. I lealth and nutrition by everyone. 
chee. Vitamin C helps to calcify bones, 
arengthen the walls of tiny blood 
vessels, build and maintain teeth and 
ums, keep complexions clear, and 
oevent scurvy. 

Signs that a diet is deficient in 
ritamin C are these: poor resistance 
o disease, poor teeth, poor appetite, 
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lling | dow growth, tendency to black and 
| andi blue spots under the skin (severe cases 
* thea of deficiency) . 

ceded Vitamin C is destroyed by long 


woking and storage. 

Fruits are an excellent source of 
‘itamin C, since they can be used 
vithout cooking. 

The addition of soda to green vege- 
ubles while they are cooking destroys 
vitamin C. 

Because the vitamin C is in the 
pulp, orange juice should not be 
trained. 

In vegetables, the young, juicy 
sate of development is the time when 
itamin C is at its best. 

Excellent common sources of vita- 
nin C are potato, cucumber, onion, 
ind cabbage. 

An 8-ounce glass of orange juice 
mets 2 person’s vitamin C require- 
mnt for one day. Two 8-ounce 

brea classes of tomato juice, or three 8- 
y cutMounce glasses of pineapple juice, are 
brea equired to furnish an equivalent 
yghnu@§ amount of vitamin C. 

1 top. According to accounts of carly 
bus navigation, when the dict of sailors on 
ung voyages consisted entirely of salt 
pork and hard bread, many became 
e. Lagjsck with scurvy. It left them very 
er, wak. In 1795, Sir Gilbert Blake in- 
‘ure off troduced lemon and lime juice into 
d deci the dietary of the British navy, and 
rika of curvy disappeared as if by magic. 
- eresff Now all ships carry citrus fruits and 
fresh meats and vegetables. Scurvy is 
still found on land in isolated places. 

Good sources of vitamin C are: 

Animal Vegetable 
Glandular meats Citrus fruits 


Vario 


jepend Seasonal fruits— 
$s can strawberries, 
4 on raspberries, 


Th 
fit int 
gucsts 


cherries, peaches 
Green vegetables 
Tomatoes 
Ascorbic acid is the chemical name 
of vitamin C. 


TEsts ON VITAMIN C 


L If the statement is true, write T 

after it; if it is false, write F after it. 
1. Vitamin C can be omitted from 

he diet of young children. 

2. One reason for needing vitamin 

in the diet is that it gives bones 

proper hardness. 

3. Every black and blue spot is 

cused by deficient amounts of vita- 

min C in the dict. 
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4. Old withered vegetables are good 
sources of vitamin C. 

§. The potato and the onion are 
common sources of vitamin C in the 
diet. 

6. No vitamin C will be lacking if 
tomato juice is substituted for an 
equal amount of orange juice at break- 
fast and no other change in the dict 
1s made. 

7. Sailors have been made sick by 
a lack of vitamin C. 

8. Soldiers in North Africa, where 
oranges grow, should never be trou- 
bled with scurvy. 


Il. Supply whatever word is necessary 
to make cach sentence true. 

1. Fruits are an excellent source of 
vitamin C because they require no 


2. Vitamin C is . by heat. 

3. Vitamin C is contained in the 

of oranges. 

4. Soda added to the cooking water 
of green vegetables vitamin 
Cc. 

5. Sir Gilbert Blake introduced 
citrus jyices into the British 
in 1795. 


FACTS ABOUT 
PHOSPHORUS 


To keep healthy, people of all ages 
need phosphorus. 

Phosphorus is essential for all high- 
ly active body cells, such as brain and 
nerve cells; also for bones and teeth. 

Phosphorus must be replaced daily. 

In plants, phosphorus tends to con- 
centrate in the sceds. 

P is the chemical symbol for phos- 
phorus. 

Vitamin D is essential for the uti- 
lization of phosphorus. 

If calcium and protein needs are 
met, the phosphorus need is likely to 
be met also, since phosphorus is associ- 
ated with these substances in foods. 

Sources of phosphorus are: 


Animal Vegetable 
Miik Dried beans 
Meat—pork, Lima beans 

beef, glands Whole-wheat 
and organs bread 


Sea food—salmon, 


oysters 
TEsts ON PHOsPHORUS 


I. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 
1. Phosphorus is essential for in- 
active surface tissuc. 
2. Phosphorus is necessary for brain 
and nerve cells. 
3. The body can store phosphorus. 
4. Seeds often contain phosphorus. 


§. If phosphorus is to be used by 
the body, vitamin D must be present. 

6. Phosphorus builds bones and 
teeth, 

7. Glands contain phosphorus. 

8. White bread is a good source of 
phosphorus. 

9. Phosphorus is closely associated 
with calcium and protcin. 


Il. Supply whatever is necessary to 
make each sentence true. 
1. Phosphorus needs 

it do its work. 


to help 


Di ak and are two 
muscle meats rich in phosphorus. 

3. Glands are sources of 
phosphorus. 

4. Phosphorus must be ..... each 


day by cating the right foods. 
Key to Tests ON VITAMIN C 

& tee a 3 a | 
i 4. F 6. F % TF 


If. 1. cooking 3. pulp §. navy 
2. affected 4. destroys 


Key ‘ro Tests ON PHOsPHORUsS 


Li.F 3.F §$.7 2=7T O2pTF 
27 47 &T GP 
Ii. 1. vitamin D 3. g 


2. Pork, beef 4. replaced 


EpiTroriAL Note: In carrying out the 
suggestions in this article, readers wil! 
find it helpful to have at hand the nu- 
trition material listed on page 57. Also 
see the new nutrition chart on page 56. 





A Midmorning Lunch 


MYRTLE BRANDON 


Instructor in Primary Education, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


HE elementary school from which 
my story comes operates for 
eight weeks each summer as an 

observation school for the teachers 
who gather to study at Appalachian 
State Teachers College. 

One summer day | visited the sec- 
ond grade. When I entered the room, 
the teacher and the children were on 
the playground. Their chairs were ar- 
ranged in a circle as if the class had 
just finished a group discussion, or had 
made plans for one when they re- 
turned. According to the clock this 
seemed to be a very good time for a 
quict period and midmorning lunch. 
But in the schools where I had visited, 
the girls and boys did not sit in a 
circle to eat. (I thought how fine it 
would be if they would, when they 
are cating food that docs not require 
the use of a table! The informality 
is conducive to social growth.) 
Neither was there any milk or orange 
juice in sight. What else could chil- 
dren have for a midmorning lunch? 

Soon the children came trooping in. 
They seated themselves as quickly as 
sccond-graders could be expected to. 
The teacher also took her place on a 


small chair in the circle with them. 
In fact, in that room the teacher was 
so much a part of the group that one 
often had to look twice to locate her! 
From paper bags, which were on a 
near-by table, she started taking let- 
tuce, cabbage, and carrots. What was 
the meaning of all this? { remembered 
having been told by one teacher about 
a vegetable fair held in her room. 
“Oh, this must be the beginning of an 
exhibit of the vegetables grown in 
this locality,” I thought. But, no, 
she was slicing them. Children start- 
ed passing them like refreshments at a 
party. Also, containers of salt were 





Plant a Victory Garden 


THE Director of Civilian Defense, 
James M- Landis, says: “I urge 
everyone who can work with a 
spade, rake, and hoe to join the 
Victory Gardeners. Guidance in 
planning, planting, and caring for 
gardens should be available through 
local defense councils. They can 
aid in locating garden plots, plan- 
ning for Victory Garden fairs, pro- 
viding for co-operative use of tools, 
and securing films and literature.” 


being passed. Each child was taking 
a lettuce leaf, a slice of cabbage, and a 
small piece of carrot. 

What was the value of this ac- 
tivity? It is true that no child was 
getting enough vegetables on that 
particular day to do him any great 
good. However, it was a definite part 
of the health education program. 
Also, it was supporting that well- 
known declaration of John Dewey, 
“We learn to do by doing.” Why 
simply tell the children that raw vege- 
tables are good for them? When 
three fourths of the group have them 
at home in their gardens, much more 
will be eaten if they are encouraged 
to bring them into the classroom. 

This activity stimulated bringing 
a midmorning lunch that was whole- 
some for the child, to take the place 
of some of the candy that had for- 
merly been eaten at that hour. It also 
meant that some children who could 
not have brought money to buy milk 
or orange juice could bring a mid- 
morning lunch. This was a teacher 
who was breaking away from “the 
beaten path.” By her initiative she was 
making use of the resources at hand. 
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Have you ever said, “I'd like to encourage my 
pupils to be more creative, but | don’t know 
how’? If you have, this departmentis for you. 





... TEACHINGT 





A Fourth Grade Begins to Write Poetry 


HOLGER W. ANDERSEN 


Professor of Education, Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


HE junior fourth-grade children 
had read, heard, and recited po- 
etry with so much enjoyment 

that they eagerly adopted the teacher's 
suggestion that they themselves write 
pocms. 

Following a class discussion on po 
etry writing, the teacher suggested to 
those in need of a subject the topic 
of Wonder. Each creative effort was 
treated with respect and was dealt 
with as follows. 

1. The teacher asked the author 
whether he wanted class suggestions. 

2. If he did, the teacher read the 
poem aloud and copied it on the 
blackboard. 

3. The teacher asked the class to 
point out all of the good features of 
the poem. 

4. She then asked for suggestions 
to improve the poem. 

5. If the author liked the sugges- 
tions, the revision was made. If not, 
the poem remained as it was. 

6. The teacher typed the revised or 
the original poem, gave the author a 
copy, and kept a copy for herself. 

Nineteen of the thirty children in 
the class handed in poems. In all, 
forty-nine poems were turned in— 
seventeen by one girl, eleven by one 
boy, and twenty-one by the rest of 
the children. 

There were twenty-five different 
subjects used, the most popular being 
the one the teacher had suggested— 
Wonder, A list of the topics and 
their frequencies follows. 


Topic and Frequency 


Wonder 8 
Christmas and 


Shopping 1 
Playing 1 


Santa § The Wash- 
Winter 5 pan 1 
Fall 4 The Snow 1 
Home 4 Beauty 1 
The Trees 2 Pussy Cat 1 
Little Bird 2 A Curl 1 
An Apple 2 Rosalee 1 
Little Dog 2 Pat and 


His Hat 1 
Soldiers 1 
November Wind 1 The Stars 1 
The River 1 Books 1 

The verses on Wonder were, as a 
rule, unrhymed. The following lines, 
by Corry Bell, are typical of the 
Wonder poems. 


Little June 
Flower 1 


I WONDER 


I wonder how God makes us walk. 
I] wonder how God makes the birds fly 


in the air. 
] wonder how flowers grow from little 
seeds, 


As little as nothing. 
1 wonder what makes us grow so slowly. 
Don’t you? 
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Roy, a lad who had lived in the 
country most of his life, called his 
verse Fall, but perhaps the poem 
should have been given a title involv- 
ing economics. Roy wrote: 


FALL 


All the summer flowers are dying very 
fast. 

All the pretty leaves are falling down. 

All the farmers are digging their pota- 
toes, 

And hauling them to town, 

And hoping they can sell them 

To Mr. Johnny Brown. 


Two pupils, Floyd and Jill, col- 
laborated on a poem about fall. This 
is what they wrote: 


FALL 


The leaves are tumbling on the ground. 

The trees are turning gray and brown. 

The squirrels are storing up their nuts 

To keep all winter in their huts. 

I like to play on a breezy day 

When all the leaves are bright and gay. 

I like to watch the squirrels as they 
hurry; 

Do they always have to worry? 


The rural background of another 
pupil was evidenced in this poem 
about a washpan: 


THe Wastipan 

Once there was a little girl 

And her name was Lizbuth Ann. 

She never would wash in 

Her nice washpan. 

Her mother was ’shamed of Lizbuth Ann 

And told her to wash in her nice wash- 
pan; 

Now you ought to see Miss Lizbuth Ann 

Since she washed so clean 

In that nice washpan. 


Louise, a chubby, sweet-faced child, 
was the most prolific contributor in 
the poctry-writing project. She wrote 
seventeen poems, of which the fol- 
lowing three are typical. 


Lirtte Doc Biecur 


Once I had a little dog 
That was fat, fat, fat, 

He loved to tease 

The little cat, cat, cat. 

His little tail 

Would wiggle, wiggle, wizgle, 
And I gave him the name 
Of Biggle, Biggle, Bigzle. 
Whenever I asked 

About bread, bread, bread, 
He would always nod 


His head, head, head. 
Pat AND His Hat 


Once there was a little boy 
Whose name was Pat. 

He went to play 

And lost his hat. 

But all his daddy said 
Was, “Well, that’s that.” 


INEZ ELLIOTT ANDERSEN 


Formerly, Assistant Director of Curriculum, 
Public Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


TREES 
I have seen trees tall and green, 
But now the trees have shed their leaves 
And I can find no green. 
Trees, tall and big, 
Trees, small and slim, 
I like you. 
Little tree, little tree, will you ever grow 
tall? 
I will. 


Although the teacher did not feel 
that any great poetic ability had been 
uncovered in the poetry-writing ac- 
tivity, she kept this to herself. The 
class considered the works of one pu- 
pil named Curtis to be cofossal. And 
the teacher was not one to dispute the 
unanimous opinion of those fourth- 
graders! 

Curtis was an awkward, freckled, 
country lad. From the very first the 
children had sensed the beautiful soul 





that was Curtis’, and had taken 4 
boy to their hearts. Day after ¢ 
he handed in a poem, and his ¢lx, 
mates praised whatever he wrote. : 
the suggestion of the teacher, yi 
had explained the term, the class ¢, 
cided that Curtis should be Poet Li 
reate of the fourth grade. Here 
some of his work which especial 
caught the fancy of his classmates, 


A Curt 


A curl isn’t too much 
For a little girl. 
A curl on a girl is pretty. 


Oh, hear the song I sing: 
A curl on a girl is a pretty thing, 


A curl isn’t too much 
For a little girl. 
A curl on a girl is pretty. 


CHRISTMAS 


It is cold. 
The wind howls around the house, 
Snug in bed sleep the little children— 
They are waiting, 
Waiting for Old Santa. 
It is morning. 
A voice is calling, 
Calling, “Get up, Sleepyhead. 
Don’t you know what day this is? 
Get up, Sleepyhead.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Our First-Grade Songbook 


MARION K. SEAVEY 


Principal of the Training School, Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 


HE creative potentialities of a 
T primary class and the endless 

possibilities for developing them 
in the modern classroom are familiar 
to teachers who use the activity pro- 
gram even to a limited extent. We 
had wanted for some time to enrich 
the creative experiences in music of 
our first-grade children by having 
them compose a book of songs. 

Last year our forty-seven first- 
grade children seemed to enjoy both 
literature and music to an unusual 
degree. Few possessed truc singing 
voices, but as a grade they were orig- 
inal and creative in rhythm programs 
and they showed an especially keen in- 
terest in poetry. Consequently, we 
decided to try an experiment which 
would combine music and literature 
and which would, we hoped, result in 
an original songbook. The results far 
exceeded our expectations and we be- 
lieve that any first-grade teacher who 
can teach music and who wishes to 
try this creative experiment will be 
successful in it. 

For the first two or three months 
poems were read to the children at 
every opportunity. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the two poetry col- 
lections of A. A. Milne, Now We Are 


Six and When We Were Very Youn: 
(Dutton), because of the rhymin 
quality and the definite rhythm 1 
these delightful verses. After certai 
poems had been read several times, th 
last word in a rhyming line was le 
out and the teacher paused in le 


reading until the children supplied 


word. This soon became a fascinz 
ing game. 

The children showed marked int! 
est in rhythm whenever the pou 
were read, but did not suggest com 
posing poems of their own until 
day in the early spring. Then a by 
who had particular creative abili 
suggested that the class write som 
songs and poems, because they h 
heard the other ones so much. 

Various topics were suggested, bé 
pussy willows and Easter were & 
ones decided upon. The children ¥ 
told that the first line of poetry ™ 
come from them. No help could ® 
given. When the line did comé* 
contained (as we expected) too mi! 
words and not enough rhythm. * 
was: “Pussy Willow, Pussy Willer 
how are you growing this morning 
We suggested that the line be shor 
ened and the end word be chose’ 
that it could be rhymed more a 
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HE ARIS... 


Here are challenging records of creative 
_work done by children in poetry, dramatics, 
and music. Watch for other similar articles. 





(It had been explained previously that 
wetry does not necessarily have to 
chyme, but that for our songs we 
might find rhyming easier in the be- 
ginning. ) 

* Without further help the child who 
iad offered the original line revised it 
w: “Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
iow do you grow?” This was writ- 
non the blackboard and repeated by 
he entire group, and the rhythm 
capped for extra emphasis. The lines 
vhich followed were suggested by 
yrious children. If there were too 
many words, the group went back to 
he original line, clapped it and re- 
xated it, and then went on to the 
xt line and clapped that. The 
soundwork in rhythm had been well 
hid, through the months of poctry 
cading, and outstanding differences 
i» accent were noticed almost im- 
mediately by the children as they 
capped the lines. 

Two class periods were devoted to 
the writing of poems by the group. 
ln respect to length of lines, choice of 
hythm, and number of verses, the 
pems were entirely the work of the 
dildren. One end word in each of 
the two poems given directly below 
were the teacher’s only contribution. 














Here is the cover of our songbook. 


Pussy WILLow 
“Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
How do you grow?” 
“In the spring you'll see us all 
Sitting in a row. 
We are soft and we are gray, 
We are round and furry. 
If you want to see us grow, 
You will have to hurry.” 


EasteR MORNING 
Easter morning when I wake 
First my Easter hat I'll take, 
Then I'll run downstairs to see 
What the Easter Bunny. left for me. 


The following poem, “Our House,” 
tame as the culmination of an activity 
program on shelter. The children 
built a large house and made some of 
the furniture and window boxes for 
it. So pleased were they with their 
house that they wanted a poem and 
song about it, and this was the result. 


Our House 
We made a very pretty house, 
We made it tall and wide. 
¢ made some windows and a door, 
So we could go inside. 
¢ made some flowers near it, too. 
We bring our dolls to play. 
We love our pretty, pretty house 
And play there every day. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Creative School Assembly Programs 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CHOOL assemblies and public pro- 
S grams offer real opportunities for 

integrating and giving meaning 
to the work of the school; utilizing 
the talept and creative abilities of 
children; giving children creative ex- 
periences; celebrating holidays and 
special days in relation to their sig- 
nificance; planning, executing, and 
appraising group and individual activ- 
ities; and developing leadership and 
teamwork. 

Assemblies, exhibits, and perform- 
ances should be a vital part of the 
school public-relations program, stim- 
ulating the interest of parents in the 
school and helping to interpret the 
work of the school for them. 

Much of the potential value of pro- 
grams is lost in many schools. The 
common, and unnecessary, abuses of 
school programs include artificiality, 
rote memorization, and repetition of 
learned parts under direction; exces- 
sive elaborateness; appraisal of only 
the finished production, the goal be- 
ing a perfect effect rather than the 
growth of the girls and boys; frequent 
interruption of the activities of the 
children in regular classes; additional 
duties and time required of teachers 
and children already overloaded, re- 
sulting in children’s overstimulation, 
unnecessary tensions, and fatigue; a 
large percentage of the rehearsal time 
spent by the majority of the children 
waiting turns or watching the others; 
apparent show-off attitude of. many 
of the participants. 

Most of these ills can be avoided by 
a shift in emphasis and a careful 
change in general purposes and pro- 
cedures, resulting in less extra effort 
and more real education. To be cre- 
ative the school assembly program 
should: 

1. Be an outgrowth and integra- 
tion of the regular daily schoolwork. 
For many programs, only organization 
and arranging are required, with a 
minimum of rehearsal. 

2. Be child-centered, child-planned 
around child interests, and child- 
judged. ‘ 

3. Be created, not memorized. 

4. Provide for the true, natural, 
spontancous self-expression of chil- 
dren, who are born dramatists. 

§. Have all children participating. 

6. Direct attention of participants 
and audience to worth-while interests. 

The following account describes 
one school’s attempt to plan its pro- 
grams around child interests, and to 
derive a maximum of educational ex- 
perience with a minimum of effort 
expended outside of that demanded by 
the regular classwork. 


The school decided that most school 
assembly and other program material 
was to grow out of everyday work 
and not to be staged primarily for the 
purpose of showing off. Most of the 
work would be done in regular school- 
time. Overtime and interruptions of 
classes would be reduced to a min- 
imum and schooltime would be al- 
lowed for last-minute preparations 
and unifying of the program. All the 
children were to participate in plan- 
ning and developing the programs 
during the year and each child was to 
be given one or more opportunities to 
take part in a program. 

Emphasis was shifted from the giv- 
ing of a finished: proauct.10 creative 
and spontancous expression.’ All pro- 
grams were to be challenged by. the 
following questiors. 

1. Does the program have value for 
the children participating ard attend- 
ing? Saeee aw 

2. Does it give enjoyment to both 
participants and audience? 

3. Does it allow for the children’s 
spontaneous expression and the util- 
ization of their talents? 

An inventory of talents and special 
interests of children was made. The 
names of all children in the school 
were recorded by classes in a note- 
book. Several columns after each 
name were arranged for listing the 
talents of the children and for enter- 
ing the dates and types of programs 
on which the children were given an 
opportunity to use these talents. Thus 
no child was overlooked and the over- 
aggressive or more talented children 
were not given a chance to monopo- 
lize. Entries were made for all chil- 
dren who were taking lessons on the 
piano or other instruments (including 
the grade of music they played), and 
all those taking dancing lessons. Par- 
ents, private teachers, friends, and 
playmates supplied information for 
the list after the children had had an 
opportunity to name their abilities. 
Art teachers were constantly discov- 
ering and reporting artistic talent of 
children in their classes. 

The purpose of the programs and 
the change of emphasis were explained 
to parents. 

The following program, given dur- 
ing National Health Weck in May, is 
an example of the kind of activity 
described in this article. Some of its 
advantages were as follows. 

1. Every child in school was given 
the opportunity to take part. 

2. The children enjoyed the free- 
dom and naturalness of the games. 

3. The work and aims of both the 
physical-education and health depart- 


ments were presented visually and 
dramatically. 

4. The parents were very enthusi- 
astic, especially the fathers, who en- 
joyed the tumbling, wrestling, and 
hurdling, and entered into the spirit 
of the games. 

The crowning of the King and 
Queen of the Health Court was a fea- 
ture of the program, and their re- 
viewing of the court activities served 
as a theme for the demonstration. 
The King and Queen were the health- 
iest boy and the healthiest girl, se- 
lected by the school nurse, the school 
physician, and the physical-education 
teacher. The children’s continuous 
health records and general physical 
condition were taken into considera- 
tion in making the selection. The 
children had been familiar with the 
health requirements for the winners 
of the health records since the begin- 


-ning of the year. As the winners were 


not announced until the evening of 
the entertainment, there was consid- 
erable interest and anticipation lead- 
ing up to the event. 

The entertainment was held in the 
gymnasium with chairs and bleachers 
around the sides, leaving the center of 
the floor free for action and games. 

Following a brief introductory talk 
by the physical-education instructor, 
a page announced the basis for the se- 
lection of the King and Queen, and 
the names of the pupils chosen. ‘Two 
other pages escorted the King and 
Queen of the Health Court to their 
thrones and crowned them. 

The participants came in the en- 
trance on one side of the room and, 
after their demonstration, left through 
the door at the opposite side. While 
one group was leaving, another was 
entering. Thus the action was kept 
continuous and lulls were avoided. 


Program 
1. Brief talk on the purposes and 
activities of the physical-education 
department by the instructor. 


2. Crowning of the King and 
Queen of the Health Court. 
3. Physical-education demonstra- 


tions (beginning with rhythm and 
story games by the first-graders; and 
continuing in order by grades, includ- 
ing Indian-club and dumbbell drills, 
tumbling, wrestling, folk dances, 
stunts, a volleyball game, the wind- 
ing of the May Pole). 

4. Discussion, “The Relation of 
Health to Schoolwork,” by the prin- 
cipal. 

Health exhibits were placed in the 
halls and were the center of attention 
before and after the program. 
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FACTS tor 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, Neu York 


The effects of aviation are seen in such phases of moderp 
life as changes in geographical concepts and wider use 


of meteorology. 


To prepare children for life tomorroy 


our schools must meet the challenge of aviation today, 


THE informational material given 
here is ready for you to read to your 
pupils. The diagrams can be posted 
on your bulletin board or, if more 
convenient, copied on the blackboard. 


HOW AN AIRPLANE 
FLIES 


(Aecrod ynamics ) 


7 forward motion (thrust) of 
our airplane through the air is 
made possible by the push of the pro- 
peller. The propeller is attached to 
the engine by a crankshaft, and is 
whirled rapidly through the air when 
the motor is running. Each blade of 
the “prop” is in the shape of an air- 
foil, the part closest to the hub being 
called the roo/, the part farthest away 
the tip. 

Airplane wing parts are also called 
by these names, root and tip, the root 
being where the wing is attached to 
the fuselage, the tip the point farthest 
from the fuselage. 

As the speed of the motor is in- 
creased, the propeller whirls faster and 
faster, pushing through the air like a 
screw through wood. (Sce Fig. 1.) 
Speed in flight means safety in flight, 
for lift (the force which counteracts 
the force of gravity) increases as 
speed is increased. 

Drag is the resistance of the whole 
airplane (wings, wheels, struts, fuse- 


Ewing Calloway 


lage, and empennage) to the air, |p 
order to keep an airplane flying 
a constant speed, the thrust must ky 
equal to the drag. When the thnx 
becomes greater than the drag (x 
when you push in the throttle), the 
airplane flies faster. In landing, yq 
pull out the throttle, cutting down q 
the speed. The drag becomes greater 
than the thrust, and you slow down, 
Scientists are continually working op 
the problem of reducing the drag w 
a minimum. Streamlining reduces jt 
and a smooth shiny surface also helps 
Even a few grains of sand on the sur. 
face of a ship increase the drag. It; 
important, therefore, to take good 
care of the outside of a plane as wel 
as of the engine which provides th 
power. 

Tests in wind tunnels are used t 
determine exactly how much drag 
there is that can be eliminated. Re- 
tractable landing gear reduces the r- 
sistance considerably. 


AVIGATION 


W E LEARNED how to take an air- 

plane off the field in our study 
of avigation in the February issue of 
Tue INstructor. Review the pr- 
liminary steps to taking off described 
there; and study the sketches in hig. 
2 on this page to learn the position of 
the elevators and control stick during 
the various stages of the take-off. 








At New York’s La Guardia Field this radio control tower is used constantly. 
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The gas throttle is gradually pushed 
n, and we begin gathering more speed 

. we move over the runway. Push 
he stick slightly forward to raise the 
ail as we speed over the ground. 
Now we are traveling fast enough to 

uke the air. Pull the stick back gen- 
dy, and we are in the air. We are 
“sing steadily, and our altimeter tells 
ys that we are 200 feet from the 
ound. We may safely make a turn 
sow as we have risen far enough. 
Press your left rudder pedal with your 
4 foot while you gently push the 
control stick to the left. Here we 
we high above the airport. Isn't it 
fun? We shall pull the throttle out 
: little now to save the engine and 
arcle the airport with the plane’s nose 
dightly raised to gain altitude. 

At 1,000 feet altitude we shall fly 
eraight and level with the nuse on 
the horizon. The airplane will prac- 
tically fly itself now, except for the 
ltle gusts of wind that may hit it. 
These gusts cause the tiny bumps we 
feel, but are no more dangerous than 
the ripples of water against the side 
of a boat. Use a slight pressure on 
the stick to bring the nose or wings 
back to a level position. 


Take a good look at our airport. 
It is surprising how different it ap- 
pears from the air. Try to remember 
it as you would a picture. You will 
then be able to pick it out of the 
landscape when we want to land. 

Do you see the state highway to 
our right? We'll fly over it in §S 
turns. You will be able to do it by 
yourself in a little while. The con- 
trol stick responds to gentle, firm 
pressure. The rudder is used with the 
stick in making a turn. 

Shall we go back? In the begin- 
ning it is better to learn a little and 
learn it well than to learn so much 
that you cannot possibly remember it. 

At 500 feet we shall circle the air- 
port until we reach the downwind 
side, look around carefully for any 
other plane making a landing, and 
“cut the gun” (pull out the throttle 
to slow up the engine). We are now 
in a glide. Turn into the wind at the 
edge of the field, glide down to with- 
in fifteen feet of the ground and level 
off by pulling back on the stick. We 
are now three or four feet from the 
ground. Continue pulling the stick 
back, and we have made what is called 
a three-point landing. 


TRAFFIC RULES OF 
THE AIR 


(Civil Air Regulations) 


c airways are twenty miles wide 
and extend from the center of 
one city to the center of another. 
They are named on civil airway maps 
by number and color. This is to 
avoid traffic congestion. In the order 
of right of way they are Green Air- 
ways, Amber Airways, Red Airways, 
and Blue Airways. 

Along airways, airway traffic con- 
trol airports are spaced for the con- 
venience of directing traffic. The air 
space immediately above a control air- 
port is called a control zone. This 
zone has a radius of three miles from 
the airport. 

Where two airways cross each other 
there is a control zone of intersection, 
with a radius of twenty-five miles 
from the radio range station. (Sce 
Fig. 3.) 

Radio range stations send out sig- 
nals over the airways to help you lo- 
cate your position and to keep your 
true direction. These directional sig- 
nals are sent out in four broad fans. 
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(See Fig. 4.) In the “A” zones you 
hear the signal for the letter “A” 
(dot, dash); in the “N” zones you 
hear the “N” signal (dash, dot). 
While you are flying directly on the 
beam a steady hum or buzz is heard. 
All trafic keeps to the right side of 
the beam unless otherwise directed 
from the control tower. 

As you reach the station itself, the 
signals become increasingly louder, 
until you are over the station, where 
you enter the “cone of silence” or 
“blind spot.” This cone of silence is 
like a huge ice-cream cone with its 
point on the (Continued on page $8) 





THE information given below is 
for your use in planning and pre- 
senting to your class the material 
in our aviation department. 


INTEGRATION 


A. Simple experiments to demon- 
strate the effect of air pressure. 

1. Show how water will remain in 
a drinking straw if you cover one 
end. Demonstrate how a siphon 
works. 

2. Drive air from a tin can with 
heat. Seal. Let air pressure dem- 
onstrate its power. 

3. Perform experiments with a 
glass of water and cardboard, and 
a handkerchief in a glass submerged 
in water. (These experiments are 
described in detail on page 65 of 
the January 1943 issue, and page 
72 of the February 1943 issue, of 
THe INsTRUCTOR. ) 

B. Related handwork studies. 

1. Simulate cloud forms with ab- 
sorbent cotton. Attach these to 
charts, and label them. 

2. Construct a table model airport 
and radio control tower.  (Sce 
Tue INsrRuctoR for March 1943, 
on April 1943.) 

3. Keep a chart showing tempera- 
tGre, clouds, wind direction, and 
Precipitation for your locality. 

4. Dress dolls to show the type of 

clothing needed by aviators. 

5. Make lantern slides showing the 

Various insignia and markings of 

the United States Air Forces. 

6. Use clay or salt and flour to 
| Make raised maps on which to 

Paint the principal airways. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 
“Air-Age Education Series” (Mac- 
millan). Includes twenty books 
on the subject of aviation and 
related sciences. 
Air Youth Training Bulletins (Na- 


tional Aeronautic Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.). 

Aviation in the Public Schools, 


Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 185 (Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.). 
Black, Archibald: Sfory of Flying 
(McGraw-Hill). 
Clevenger, Cloyd Peart: Modern 
Flight (Noble & Noble). 
Magoun, F, Alexander; and Hodg- 


ins, Eric: Sky High (Little 
Brown). 
Norwood, Arthur G.: Private 


Pilot's Handbook (Pitman). 
Sears, Licut. Hugh: What's Neu 

in the Air-Corps? (Grosset & 

Dunlap). 

Shields, Bert A.: Air Pilot Train- 
ing (McGraw-Hill). 

Youth in Aviation, “Air Youth of 
America Series” (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 

The Teacher's Kit put out by 
the United Air Lines, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, is extremely valuable, al- 
though it costs only $.25. In it 
you will find pictures for each 
child, as well as a bountiful supply 
of stickers, an airplane identifica- 
tion chart, timetables, a directory 
of source material, and many other 
valuable teaching aids including 
suggestions for using the material. 


Address: United Air Lines, Dept. 
of School and College Service, 
5959 South Ciccro Ave., Chicago. 

For the Pupils 

Lower Grades— 

Carey, Mable Colebrooke: 
man (Dutton). 

Lenski, Lois: Litfle Airplane (Ox 
ford Press) . 

The Story of Seeds; * Birds Sanik 
Their Babies; Sun, Moon; aml - 
Stars; Sim ple Machines; The Sto-"' * 
ry of Flying; and The Seasons. © 


The Air: 


Numbers 152, 155, 254, 255, 
302, and 353 of the Unit Study 
Books (American Education 


Press, Inc.). 

Intermediate Grades— 

Parker, Bertha M.: Ways of thi 
Weather (Row Peterson). 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, 
Miska: S/or) Book of Aircraft 
( Winston). 

Upper Grades— 

Fraser, Chelsea Curtis: 
the Air (Crowell). 

Grimm, Dorothy H.: Junior Avia- 
tion Science (Noble & Noble). 

Hall, Charles G.: The Mail Comes 
Through (Macmillan). 


QUESTION BOX 


Heroes of 


Our school is planning a unit on 
aviation and my fifth grade has 
chosen the topic “The Parts of 
Airplanes and Their Purposes.” 
Can you give me some study sug- 
gestions? 

It would be of great value to 
have the children bring in model 
planes. Try to get one that has 


. Img. 


movable controls so that all parts 
may be examined, named, and their 
purposes understood. Start at the 
front of the plane; study the en- 
gine and the propeller which it 
spins to provide the thrust; ex- 
amine the wing span and the chord 
of the wins ( 1verage length from 
ead: ng to trating edge). A large, 
wide wing is safe and slow, making 
thes airpjane good for-ordinary fly- 
If, sthe | wings até short and 


: stubby, : the’ «plane has been built 


for’ speed* and mancuverability— 
probably for fighting, dive bomb- 
ing, Or pursuit work. 

The fuselage comes next. Find 
the seating and luggage capacity, 
general shape, closed cabin or open 
cockpit. Examine the em pennage, 
tail surfaces, and so on. Determine 
the uses of each. 


Will you give me more information 
concerning your book Junior Avia- 
tion Science? 

Many teachers have written to 
me inquiring about Junior Avia- 
tion Science. It is published by 
Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, and sells for $.90. 
Designed as an introduction to avi- 
ation for upper-grade pupils, it 
can be used as a reference book in 
an advanced fifth- or sixth-grade 
class, since there is nothing tech- 
nical in its nature. This book may 
also be used as supplementary read 
ing for English. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
inswer your questions on aviation. 
Address: Facts for Future Flyers, 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 


Mrs. Grimm wil! 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


This picture is especially appropriate to 
study in connection with Mother's Day. It 
will appeal to young children. Mother's Day 
was originated by a grownup, and the picture 
which has become a symbol of the day is 
Whistler’s painting of his mother. To girls 
and boys she looks like a grandmother or even 
a great-grandmother. But the pretty young 
mother in this picture is more like the moth- 
ers of schoolgirls and schoolboys. 

On the second Sunday in May, designated 
as Mother’s Day, families make a special effort 
to gather together. Sons and daughters send 
flowers or messages of love to their mothers. 
Sometimes Mother poses with her children 
to have a picture taken. The camera study 
may not be so beautiful as this painting, but 
it will be just as dear to a mother’s heart. 


THE ARTIST 


The French artist, born in 1755, who paint- 
ed this picture of her daughter and herself is 
generally called Vigée Le Brun, though she 
was christened Marie Anne Louise Elizabeth. 
A fairy godmother must have attended her 
christening, because she was blessed with 
beauty, a charming manner, and great artistic 
ability. 

This gifted child showed real talent at the 
age of six, when her school days began. She 
drew figures in the earth with- » stick, 
sketched heads in the margins of her books, 
and made pictures with colored chalk on the 
convent walls, to the despair of her teachers. 

One day when she showed her father a pic- 
ture she had drawn, he said, “You will be a 
painter, child, if ever there was one.” Her 
father, Louis Vigée, was an artist himself, so 
he knew. From the beginning Elizabeth was 
her own best teacher. She developed a simpie, 
natural style which arnaéed everyone. By che 


time she was fifteen years old, celebrities were, - 


flocking to her studio té have their portraits 
painted. o @ ts 

At the age of twenty-four, Elizabeth 
painted the greatest lady ‘in the land, Marie 
Antoinette, the French queen. During the 
next ten years she painted about thirty pic- 
tures of the queen, and they became good 
friends. 

Elizabeth was much sought after for social 
functions, but she never let her social life in- 
terfere with her work. She married a picture 
dealer, Jean Baptiste Le Brun, a man much 
older than she. The marriage was a great dis- 
appointment, for Le Brun was a spendthrift 
and squandered the large sums of money 
which his wife earned from her portrait 
painting. She showered all her love upon her 
little daughter, whom we see in this picture. 

Madame Le Brun’s best painting was done 
between the ages of twenty and forty, though 
she lived to be eighty-seven. It was in the 
early part of her best period that she painted 
this portrait of her daughter and herself. It 
is said that she painted between six and sev- 
en hundred portraits and had more orders 
than she could fill. In later life she painted 
about two hundred landscapes. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
or “MapaMe Le Brun anpd DAUGHTER” 
MAY BE FOUND ON PAGES 34-35. 
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VIGEE LE BRUN 
“Madame Le Brun and Daughter” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 











AVEN T I a sweet, pretty mam- 
H ma?” little Mademoiselle Le 
Brun seems to be asking, as she nestles 
in her mother’s arms. She might just 
as well say, “Haven’t I a talented 
mamma?” for the artist who painted 
the portrait was the mother we see in 
the picture. 

How do you-suppose Madame Le 
Brun did it? Many artists have paint- 
ed their own portraits. An art gallery 
in Italy has a fine collection of self- 
portraits. It has one of Madame Le 
Brun. 

What makes you think that this 
mother and daughter loved each oth- 
er? Notice how the graceful curve of 
the little girl’s arm leads our eyes to 
the mother’s face. The two figures so 
closely entwined form a compact pyr- 
amid, a shape used often by painters. 

What is in the highest part of the 
pyramid? How lovely the golden- 
brown sheen of Madame Le Brun’s 
hair is, as the light strikes it! Dark- 
er hair frames the oval of her face. 

Does your mother arrange her hair 
like Madame Le Brun’s? The French 
ladies whom Vigée Le Brun painted 
did not. It was the style then to pow- 
der the hair or to wear a white wig. 
But the artist thought the soft curls 
were more becoming, and often urged 
a princess, a duchess, or a countess 
who came to her studio for a portrait, 
to let her change the arrangement of 
the sitter’s hair. 

She thought that elaborate stiff 
gowns were unsuitable for portraits, 
too. She preferred simple gowns. The 
one she is wearing is like a Greek robe. 
People in France imitated Greek 
things because they admired the an- 


cient Greeks. So Madame Le Bry 
wears a classical gown with soft folds, 
Find all the curved lines in the pic 
ture. Are there many? How do the 
add to the beauty of the picture? 
Name all the colors in the picture. 
A soft brown background contrast; 
well with the garments of the mothe 
and child. Most of the colors ar 
warm ones. Such colors make ou 
hearts glow with the same feelings 
that we have on Mother’s Day. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THe Louvre, Paris 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


N ADDITION to encouraging th 
fine arts, such as painting and 
sculpture, French people have always 
designed beautiful clothes, dishes 
furniture, and so on. 

How would you like to design 
beautiful plate? It could have a sim- 
ple but pleasing decoration, such 4 
French peasants have designed. 

Use a paper pie plate. Decide upon 
a decoration for the center of the 
plate. Flowers, people, a bird, or 
scene might be used, or a geometric 
figure. Then plan a border that wil 
harmonize with the center decoration. 
It may have wavy or zigzag lines, of 
circles of various sizes, harmoniously 
spaced. Or the border could have the 
most interesting decoration and th 
center of the plate a simpler design. 

If you paint a design on a pape! 
plate and coat it with white shellac 
the plate can really be used and ther 
wiped off with a damp cloth. 
would be nice to have for lunch # 
school or for its decorative value. 
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Learn to know 
poisonous plants. 
Leave them alone. 
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Rest often. 
Do not hurry. 











Do It THIS Way! 


Safety in Hiking 
SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


FInisH THESE SENTENCES CORRECTLY 


1. Children who observe the safety rules while hiking have 
fun because _ 

2. Even if you ‘find a nice cool stream and you are thirsty, 
you should not drink the water because 

3. Carry a light or wear white when you are on the road at 
night because ________- 

4. Poisonous plants should not be touched because 

§. Never go straight up a steep hill because _. , 

6. Sit down and rest before you get too tired because 



























On highways after dark, 
carry a light. 








Th ful 


2 


Do not drink water from 
brooks and rivers. 
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Sissy Goose Takes Over 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


Children like to feel close to their animai friends. Even 
a pet goose can learn to do a daily chore and prove to 
be useful, as Patsy and Ber discover in this farm: story. ~. 


ou big goose,” said Patsy, 

' laughing at her brother Ben. 

They had just finished the eve- 

ning meal and Ben was amusing the 
family by telling funny stories. 

“Why call me a goose?” asked Ben. 

“Because you are so silly,” replied 
his sister. 

“Are geese always silly, Daddy?” 
Ben asked his father. 

“The best way I know to find out,” 
answered Daddy, “is to get a goose 
and see. Neighbor Lee has.a fine flock 
of goslings. How would you like me 
to buy one and bring it home?” 

“Would it live with our chickens?” 
the children asked, together. 

“We'll see,” said Daddy. 

So that is how Sissy Goose came to 
live in the barnyard. The chickens 
were soon used to the gosling, though 
at first they shied away from her. 
Patsy and Ben fele sorry for Sissy 
Goose and made a pet of her. Soon 
she began to follow them around. 

One day when Ben went to the 
meadow to drive the cows home, Sissy 
started after him. She had never gone 
so far from the barnyard, but Ben 
said, “Come on, Sissy.” 

Every day after that she went with 
Ben for the four cows, Bossy, Sukey, 
Spotty, and Red. Once Spotty decid- 
ed she wasn t going home. Ben coaxed 
her with & handful of grass,-but she 
preferred to munch the grass from 
the meadow. Then he took a stick 
to prod her along. Spotty was stub- 
born and moved in the wrong direc- 
tion. Ben didn’t know what to do, 
for Daddy would be waiting. 
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Then what do you think happened? 
Sissy Goose half flew and half ran to 
Spotty and pecked her on the leg. 
Spotty was so surprised that she de- 
cided to go along with Ben. Sissy fol- 
lowed close behind. 

From that time on, Sissy assumed 
that it was her job to help bring the 
cows home each evening. Sometimes 
every one of them would try to stray, 
and Sissy would run after first one 
and then another and peck at their 
legs until they were glad to obey Ben. 

Each of the cows had her own stall. 
After a while, Sissy learned which cow 
belonged in which stall and would 
help drive them into the right ones. 

One day Ben was away. Mother 
said that Daddy would go for the cows 
after he came in from the fields. 

Imagine her surprise when she saw 
Sissy Goose start for the meadow alone 
that afternoon! As soon as Daddy 
came, he started to the meadow. He 
got there just in time to see Sissy 
darting at the cows and starting them 
homeward. He waited to sce how well 
she would manage. Sure enough, she 
brought all four of the cows home. 

Red was the least gentle of the 
small herd. This day she decided she'd 
had enough of being driven by a 
goose. She'd show Sissy that she was 
gding to do as she pleased! So she 
kicked up her heels and tried to crowd 
into Bossy’s stall instead of her own. 
But Sissy flew up and gave her such a 
peck that she ‘was glad to behave. 

When Daddy told Patsy and Ben 
what Sissy had done, Ben said, “Ah! 
Patsy, a goose is not’so silly after afl.” 
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Peter the Good Citizen 


REBA MAHAN STEVENS 


The qualities of character building that children absorb 
and apply on their own initiative have far-reaching effects. 
Read how Peter, loving his country, also served it well, 


apart in Peter's town. It was al- 

ways a very special day, but this 
time it was more important than ever. 
Some kind people had given the town 
a statue of Abraham Lincoln, and it 
was to be unveiled this very after- 
noon. For months and months every- 
body had waited patiently while the 
sculptor, far away in a great city, 
chipped- and chiseled the marble into 
shape. Finally the statue had come 
and had been set up in the park. No 
one was to have even a glimpse of it 
until the covering was drawn aside at 
the proper time. 

There was to be a program at the 
unveiling, and Peter’s father was busy 
on the platform where the speakers 
sat with the band. Peter thought he 
might like to be there himself. It 
looked rather exciting. Instead he was 
seated with his mother in the audience. 
It was really a very nice place to be 
after all. On one side he could watch 
what his father was doing, and on the 
other side his eyes could wander up 
the hillside. The big forest trees, he 
thought, looked as though they had 
come marching down the hill and had 
stopped short, all at once, to let the 
road go by. Scattered among the 
trees, far and near, were families who 
had brought a picnic lunch along. 

Suddenly the band started to play 
a lively march. Peter sat on the edge 
of his seat, mever moving, scarcely 
breathing, until the final crash-bang 
of the drum had ceased. 

Almost at once it started again. 
This time it was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The crowd rose to its feet so 
quickly that it made Peter think of 
his tiny toy men at home who moved 
together with the pull of one string. 

“Oh, say, can you se—” Hun- 
dreds of voices, singing in unison, 
echoed through the trees. Peter slipped 
quickly from his seat to stand with 
all the other people. There he stood, 
straight as a little pine tree, follow- 
ing along with his piping voice, drop- 
ping out when he couldn’t remember 
the words, and coming in again loud 
and clear when he remembered. 

“Long may it wave oer the land of 
the free and the home of the brave!” 
Peter knew that part as well as any- 
one, and he sang happily. 

“That was splendid, Son!” said his 
mother, as they settled back into 
their seats. 

Peter's eyes were starry. “It makes 
me feel all shivery up and down my 
back! he told her with a little smile. 


I was Decoration Day—a day set 


After the singing came the unveil. 
ing of the statue. Peter leaned for. 
ward in rapt attention as the covering 
was drawn aside. Then the governor 
made a speech, and it was all abou: 
that great man, Abraham Lincolp 
Peter listened closely. Some of th 
words were big, and many of the 
sentences were so long that he los: 
their meaning. But when the speak- 
er closed by saying, “He was a good 
man, and he did a great deal for his 
country,” Peter understood that very 
well. He turned toward his mother, 

“I wish I could do something for 
my country,” he said. “But boys 
can’t do things for their country, | 
guess. Not when we're at war!” 

“They can’t?” came his mother's 
reply. “I'm not so sure there is noth- 
ing left for boys to do.” 

Peter brightened. “What could | 
do, Mother?” he demanded. 

“We'll think it over,” she a- 
swered thoughtfully. “I know there 
are big things to be done in the service 
of our country. But surely there must 
be a lot of little things too. Dont 
you think so?” 

At that moment the band started 
up again. This time it was “Amer- 
ica.” Peter rose quickly to his feet 
once more and sang it through to 
the end. 

“T like that, too,” he said, as he 
edged back into his seat. 

“So do I!” agreed his mother 
“And did you stop to think that we 
were singing about this very spot’ 
Don’t you see we are right in the 
middle of the ‘woods and temple 
hills’ this very minute?” 

Just for a second Peter looked pur 
zled. “Woods and templed hills,” he 
repeated slowly. Suddenly his face 
lighted up with understanding. “Su 
enough, Mother! You're right! That: 
where we are!” . 

Then, as Peter looked up the hill. 
side, a small frown of displeasure came 
slowly over his face. Something that 
he saw did not please Peter at al! 
Something he had not noticed unt 
this minute! Here, there, and every 
where, under the lovely old tts 
wrappings from picnic lunches We 
scattered about. Torn newspape 
crumpled paper napkins, and empt) 
popcorn sacks were blowing about 
the afternoon breeze. The frown 
Peter's face deepened. 

“They are spoiling my ry 
The ‘woods and templed hills: 
said, as much to himself as © 4 
mother. (Continued on pase ® 
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o MORE school for two weeks!” 

N Ling shouted as he ran up the 

steps of the little bungalow 

where he lived in Southern California. 

Ling was a Chinese boy, but his home 
was in the United States. 

“What shall we do this vacation?” 
Vae asked. Her slanting eyes shone 
with excitement as she looked at her 
brother. He could think of so many 
interesting things to do! But then, 
he was two years older. 

However, it was Father who an- 
swered. “How would you and Ling 
like to gO On a trip upstate with me 
tomorrow? I have to take some sup- 
plies to one of the ranches, so I 
thought I might take the whole fam- 
ily along.” 

“Grandmother too?” Ling asked in 
surprise, for Grandmother seldom left 
the place. 

“Grandmother most of all,” Father 
aid, and laughed. “There's something 
| wish to show her—something that 
will remind her of her old home in 
China.” 

“Grandmother was born in China, 
wasn't she?” Ling asked. 

“But we weren't,” Mae chimed in 
before her father could reply to Ling’s 
question. 

“No,” Father agreed. “You and 
Ling, your mother, and I were all 
born here. We have never lived in 
any other place.” 

“That makes us Americans, doesn’t 
it?” remarked Mae. 

“Oh, Mae, how could we be?” Ling 
exclaimed, “No matter how you dress 
and act, you can’t change the color 
of your skin or the shape of your 
ees! Even though you wear a blue 
skirt and sweater, and have a short 
bob, anyone would know that you are 
Chinese.” 

“I'm more American 
nese,” Mae insisted. 

“You are what is called Chinese- 
American. ‘That means that though 
you belong to the Chinese race, you 
were born in America and are an 
American citizen,” explained Father. 

“My teacher writes my name M-a-e, 
but you used to spell it M-c-i. Yet 
you pronounce them alike.” 

“Yes,” Ling broke in. “The boys 
call me Linc. The first day I went to 
school a big boy said my real name 
must be Lincoln. So he and the oth- 
es started calling me Linc.” He 
looked across at his father. “You 
sid I should let them.” 

“I remember,” his father nodded. 
“I could see no reason why you should 
start a quarrel over your name, espe- 
dally as the one they gave you was 
much like your own. Lincoln is an 

ed name and any boy should be 
proud to be called by it.” 

‘Sometimes even you call him 
Line »” Mae chuckled. 

Grandmother never forgets,” Ling 
told his father. 

Your grandmother likes to think 

tt we are Chinese,” Father ex- 
pltined. “She is old and thinks often, 


than Chi- 
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What Ling Discovered 


MARY RUSSELL 


The growing interdependence of nations makes greater 
racial understanding necessary. Your pupils will surely 
enjoy this story of a Chinese-American family in California. 


of China, and the time when she lived 
there. She would find it greatly 
changed now.” 

“What are you going to show her 
that will remind her of China?” Ling 
asked. 

“That’s my secret,” his father re- 
plied. 

“Ts it an old temple?” Ling asked. 

“No, it is not a temple,” answered 
his father. 

“Is it a picture?” Mae asked. 

“No, it is not a picture,” Father 
told her. “Now, no more guesses! 
You will see the surprise at the same 
time Grandmother does.” 

Mae and Ling were up early the 
riext morning. They had eaten their 
breakfast and were waiting when 
Father drove up to the door. 

“Oh, goody, goody, we're going to 
sit in front!’ Mae whispered to Ling, 
as she watched her father help Mother 
and Grandmother into the back seat. 

“Do you know what Father is go- 
ing to show you?” Ling asked his 
grandmother, when they were all in 
the car. 

“No, he has not told me,” she an- 
swered in her calm low voice. “But 
I can wait.” 

Mae twisted around to look at her 
grandmother. How could she be so 
calm and quiet? She was always like 
that. She never hurried, never got 
excited, never spoke quickly. 

Then Mae forgot Grandmother, for 
the car had started. 

“Ours is the only car on the road,” 
Ling announced, as he looked up and 
down the highway. 

“Not so many cars are on the roads 
these days,” his father reminded him. 


“Why can you still drive yours?” 
Mae asked. 

“I'm carrying seed for the spring 
planting. The-ranch is a long way 
from the railroad and it is necessary 
that the men have the seed at once,” 
Father explained. 

“Oh, there’s the ocean!” Ling cried, 
as the car swung onto a boulevard 
that ran along beside the water. “It’s 
your ocean, too, Grandmother,” he 
added, “for the other edge of it 
touches China.” 

“I sailed across the Pacific Ocean 
when I came to America, fifty years 
ago,” Grandmother answered. 

For a time everyone was quiet, 
looking at the bluish-green, water glis- 
tening in the sunlight. Mac tried to 
count the high waves, frosced with 


» white foam, thar.camy rolling prto 
“s the:beach.!? But thert-were‘too many: 


“Oh, we re.leaying the. qccan,” she 
compldined,? ag ‘the “cde “wung to the 
right arid began to climb a hill. 

“We're turning inland,” her father 
told her. “But there will be many 
interesting things to see.” 

Mae’s eyes grew big with surprise 
as the car passed orangé groves, wal- 
nut groves, olive trees, and towering 
live oaks with big bunches of mistle- 
toe hanging from their branches. 

“Mistletoe does not grow up from 
the ground,” Ling told Mae. “It fas- 
tens itself to some strong tree and 
grows there. I learned that on one 
of our Scout hikes.” 

Soon groves, orchards, and trees 
grew fewer and fewer until there were 
only scattered trees here and there. 
The sun grew hotter and hotter, and 
Mae closed her eyes. The soft pur- 





Mabe! ec hy bhi 














ring of the engine lulled her to sleep. 
But not Ling! His cyes were wide 
open. There was sure to be some- 
thing to see. 

Suddenly he cried, “There’s another 
ocean!” Everyone turned around to 
look. 

Mae sat up quickly and rubbed her 
eyes. “Is that an ocean?” she asked, 
blinking her cyes*at the muddy water 
that lay just ahead. Surely there was 
enough of it! 

It didn’t look just like an ocean 
though. It wasn’t blue like the one 
they had recently left. It was brown 
and muddy, and divided into sections 
by little ditches running between low 
dirt banks. 

Mae looked inquiringly toward her 
father, who had stopped the car. But 
she didn’t speak. Instead she turned 
and stared at Grandmother, who was 
leaning forward, her old hands 
clutching the back of the front seat. 
Her eyes were wide and bright and 
she was whispering, “Rice fields, rice 
fields, rice fields!” 

“Yes, these are United States rice 
fields,” Father declared, as he got out 
and assisted Mother and Grandmother 
from the car. Mae and Ling were 
already out of the car on the other 
side. 

“Where are the men and women 
who work in the fields?” Ling asked. 

Grandmother glanced at the sun 
high up in the sky. “In China they 
would be working long before now,” 
she said. “Men, women, and children 
would be out in the muddy fields 
transplanting the little rice plants.” 

“They do not do that in America,” 
Father told her, 

“What is that big machine doing 
out there in the water?” Ling asked. 
“It looks like a loaded truck. It 
takes four mules to haul it!” he ex- 
claimed, as he watched the mules 
slowly plodding along. 

“That’s a seeder,” Father answered. 
“The man on the end lets rice fall 
slowly from that big box beside him.” 
He led Grandmother nearer the water. 
“That is one way rice is planted in 
America,” he said to her. 

“Look, look, look!” Ling shricked. 
“There’s an airplane! It’s coming 
this way. It’s going to land on the 
water.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Mae cried, as the 
plane circled and went back. But 
the next instant she had to contradict 
herself. “Why, it’s coming back!” 

“It’s dropping something into the 
water,’ Ling shouted, running along 
the edge of the field. 

“He’s sowing rice sced too,” Father 
said. “A few rich farmers use planes. 
Seeds can be sown more evenly this 
way. But not many can afford planes. 
Then too, there are other uses for 
planes now. This is an old, small 
one.” 

“Do they pull up the little plants 
and set them in rows in another 
field, as they do in China?” asked 
Grandmother. (Continued on page 61) 
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Science Fun 
Rose Leary Love 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 





— 


Read the sentences. Then look at the pictures. 


Write Yes or No in the box beside each picture. 








Some animals hop. Some animals swim. 
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A VICTORY GARDEN UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 
Supervising Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


Y PUPILS were eager to learn 
how to make a Victory Gar- 
den. The following para- 

yaph from a letter to our grade 
yoused much interest: “It is the de- 
sre of the Commissioner of Education 
that gitls and boys in our schools 
sould plant Victory Gardens, real- 
ging the importance of food in help- 
ig to win the war.” 
OBJECTIVES 

4, To have each child realize the joy 
of planting and caring for vegetables 
ina Victory Garden. 

3 To help the children realize the 
balth value of eating vegetables. 

(. To develop an understanding of 
vegetable gardening. 


PROCEDURE 


4. Preparation. 

|. Some Victory Garden posters were 
sown. These were secured from local 
aganizations, but they can be made 
by the children. 

) Colored pictures of common gar- 
kn vegetables were clipped from old 
magazines and mounted on a chart. 

i. A director of the local Victory 
Garden Club spoke to the children 
bout raising food to help win the 
vat. 

4, The children learned the names of 
il of the common garden vegetables. 
5. Language correlations. 

|. Discussing the process of planting 
vegetables. 

4) What kind of soil is best to use. 
Choose for your garden spot a place 
that is light, sunny, and well drained. 

b) How to prepare the soil. Dig 
wp the soil and work it over and over 
that there are no lumps in it. Rake 
the surface smooth, and you are ready 
w plant the seeds. 

¢) How to make the rows straight. 
Stretch a string between two sticks, 
one at each end of a row. 

d) The proper depth to plant seeds. 
Follow the directions on the seed 
packets, 

¢) How to label the planted rows. 
Place the empty envelopes on the 
ticks at the beginning of the rows. 
2. Discussing the care of vegetables. 

4) The importance of weeding. A 
good gardener weeds his garden every 
week, 

b) Utilizing sunshine. Plant the 
garden away from trees so that it will 
get plenty of sunshine. 

¢) Enriching the soil. 

i, Discussing methods of planting 
vegetables in window boxes. My pu- 
pils planted carrot and tomato seeds. 
4. Writing compositions. 

4) Write and give an original play 
bout vegetables. 

b) Write a vegetable dinner menu. 

¢) Write poems about vegetables. 

d) Write stories about vegetables. 

The Potato 

The potato is one of my favorite veze- 
tables. I especially like new potatoes 

‘woked with the skins on. Here are some 
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A garden at school is an excellent group activity. The 
reward of harvesting a fine vegetable crop from a care- 
fully planned and tended garden is twofold this year, 
when food is so important to the health of the nation. 


of the ways my mother cooks potatoes— 
baked, boiled, and mashed. I never eat 
fried potatoes. Sometimes we have pota- 
to soup. I also like sweet potatoes. 


The Cauliflower 


My favorite vegetable is the cauli- 


flower. It is hard to raise and it is ex 
pensive. My mother cooks it in hot 
water. When it is done she pours melt- 


ed cheese over it. 


e) Write riddles about vegetables, 
such as the following. 


I am yellow. 
I grow in a field. 
People eat me with 
lots of butter. 
What am I? 
I am a stem vegetable. 
I make children healthy. 
I am used 
in chop suey. 
What am I? 


I am found in cans, 
frozen, or fresh. 

My color is green. 

I grow in a pod. 

What am I? 

f) Make a list of vegetables, and 
classify them according to the part 
that is eaten, as root, bulb, stem, leaf, 
flower, and so on. 

C. Seatwork. 

1. Choose a word from the list be- 
lew which will answer each question 
correctly. 

Which vegetable is in a pod? 

Which vegetable is yellow? 

Which vegetable is red? 

Which vegetable is a stem? 

Which vegetable is a leaf? 

Which vegetable is a white bulb? 


squash beet peas 
tomato onion cauliflower 
celery cucumber spinach 





The class made vegetable soup during this Victory Garden study. 


2. Write Yes or No after each sen- 
tence. 
Corn is a seed vegetable. 
Peas are a root vegetable. 
Beets are a root vegetable. 
Beans are a seed vegetable. 
Asparagus is a seed vegetable. 
Lettuce is a stem vegetable. 
Parsnips are a root vegetable. 
Cabbage is a root vegetable. 
Radish is a root vegetable. 
Turnips are a seed vegetable. 
3. Put V after each vegetable and F 
after each fruit. 
string beans 


corn 
peas lettuce 
banana parsnips 
apple grape 
squash tomato 
potato prune 
plum radish 
beans peach 
asparagus cucumber 
orange grapefruit 

D. Vocabulary used orally. 
transplant soil 
blossom irrigate 
cultivate insects 
pollen pollinate 
bloom wilt 

E. Written spelling. 

* corn celery tomato 
root weed sunshine 
seed lettuce garden 
peas onion stem 
potato vegetable radish 
plant beans grow 
carrot leaf 

I’. Art activities. 

1. Make Victory Garden posters. 

2. Paint a wall frieze of vegetables. 

3. Draw and color window decora- 


tions of vegetables. 

4. Make individual vegetable pictures 
for the bulletin board. 

§. Model and paint clay vegetables. 
G. Other activities. 

1. Grow a sweet-potato vine in the 
room. 

2. Plan a vegetable shower for a shut- 
in. Pupils bring vegetables to school 
where they are arranged in a basket 
and taken to the recipient. 

3. Make vegetable soup at school. 

4. Play a game, Vegetable Basket Up- 
set, like Fruit Basket Upset. 

5. Make an excursion to the grocery 
store. Observe canned, fresh, and 
frozen vegetables. 
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Numbers Can Be Fun 


ETHEL M. HANES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, Parkersburg, lowa 


AN numbers be fun? My expe- 
C rience is that they can be, if 

the teacher will make an ef 
fort to look at them from a human 
point of view. Number drills lose 
their effectiveness when pupils be- 
come bored. Therefore, any devices 
or games that introduce an clement 
of fun will speed the learner on his 
way. After a review of the first 
fifty-eight addition combinations, we 
use the method described here to learn 
the remaining forty-two. 


NUMBER FAMILIES 


In a position where all pupils can 
easily see it, place a tagboard chart, 
12” x 18”, carrying the following 
number “families,” cach written with 
a distinctive family color. 





Twin or Red Family 
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The families are to be learned in 
the order presented on the wall chart. 
The Twin or Red Family is mas- 
tered casily because the first six com- 
binations have sums not exceeding 10. 
The Twins Plus One or Green Fam- 
ily is presented with the explanation 
that we make a twin of the smaller 
number and add one more to the sum. 
Give each child a picce of manila 
paper 9” x 12”. Tell pupils to fold 
it four times. Cut along the folds, 
making sixteen uniform cards. 

Have the children take red crayon 
and make the twin combinations on 
ten of their cards by referring to the 
large wall chart. The front of each 
card should show the combination 
only, while the back has the combina- 
tion and its sum. Thus: 




















The children are then taught how to 
study the cards. 
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Hold the pack with the answer 
sides down. Try saying the answer to 
each combination. . Verify it by turn- 
ing the card over to see the answer. 
If it was said correctly, proceed 
through the pack, cach time checking 
on the sum. If the answer is incor- 
rect, lay the card on the desk. When 
cach combination has been given, pick 
up the cards representing mistakes 
and work on them, answer side up. 
Put them back in the pack and start 
over again. 

When a pupil can go through his 
pack three times with no errors, he 
may ask to say the combinations for 
me. He comes to my desk and I flash 
large cards for him. If he misses, he 
must return to his seat and study. 
If, however, he succeeds in saying 
them all, he may make cards for the 
next number family, Twins Plus One, 
with green crayon. Thus each child 
works individually and at his own 
speed. There is a good competitive 
spirit, and often I have children work- 
ing on all four families. We try to 
climinate too much difference by set- 
ting a time limit for learning a par- 
ticular family. Usually three weeks 
-are allowed. We work on the com- 
binations not more than twenty min- 
utes a day, and some days not at all 
because of other number work that 
must be done. 

Pupils who do not pass in the re- 
quired time are asked to take their 
cards home. Sometimes they stay after 
school for additional help. 

When the Red and Green families 
have been said, they are mixed togeth- 
cr and said with speed before proceed- 
ing to the Blue Family. 

Each new family is mixed with the 
preceeding old families for a speed 
drill. This is one reason for using 
different colors. The cards can be 
mixed and sorted at will. 

The families are kept in uniform- 
sized stationery envelopes. Each pu- 
pil places his name on his envelope, 
and the envelopes of each row are 
kept in a separate box in the cup- 
board. Monitors pass out the enve- 
lopes and collect them. 

The subtraction combinations are 
mastered in the same way, by divid- 
ing them into families. If the addi- 
tion combinations are thoroughly 
mastered, the subtraction combina- 
tions can be taught quickly and easily 
by means of the additive method. 
Speak of the combination thus: 
§S—2, or 2 and what make 5? 

A great amount of drill is necessary 
to fix all number objectives. Primary 
children, especially, find this tiresome. 
To eliminate monotony, we have de- 
vised several games that the children 
play during their free period, or at 
recess on stormy days. Sometimes we 
use our full number period as a social 
time to play these games. 


PAIRS 


Purpose: To master, through play, 
the twenty most difficult combina- 
tions whose sums exceed 10. 


Material: 

1) Forty cards (2'4” x 3”) of 
heavy tagboard. é/ 

2) Lettering pen and black ink. 

Directions for making: Write the 
following combinations on the first 
twenty cards. 


svees 47a 8 
67896789 3 
9789789899 
1444S S$ 5-66 7 


The remaining twenty cards carry 
the answers of the twenty combina- 
tions on them in large figures. 

Procedure: 

Mix the combination cards and the 
answer cards thoroughly. 

Deal out six cards to each of four 
players. 

Lay the remainder of the pack, face 
down, on the table. From this, cards 
will be drawn throughout the game. 

The dealer begins the game. His 
hand may be as follows. 


8 9 6 18 6 


3 
5 : « 7 l 





The 8 +-5 card and the 13 card can 
be laid down, for they are 4 pair 
6+7 also gives the sum 13, but th, 
player may lay down only one com}. 
nation card and one answer card at 
the same time. 

When he can lay down no more hy 
may say, “I have 6+-6 and I want jx, 
sum, 12, Mary.” If he is fortunate 
to find Mary holding the 12, she mus, 
give it to him, and he lays down an. 
other pair. He may continue calling 
for cither a combination or an answer 
card until he fails to find its mate 
Then he draws one from the pack and 
is through playing, unless he drew tj 
make a pair with one in his hand. |; 
so, he may draw again. 

The game proceeds in this manne, 
until someone has laid all of his card 
down in pairs, which proclaims him 
the winner. 

This game was such a favorite with 
my last years class that they asked 
permission to take it with them into 
the next grade. I discovered later 
that they had made a similar game for 
their multiplication tables and that jt 
was equally popular. 





A Diversified Menu for 


MABEL A. GREEN 


E HAVE all watched children 
\X/ in the school library or at 
the reading table, and ob- 


served their choice of reading mate- 
rial. Sally always looks for fiction, 
John for books and magazines on me- 
chanics or aviation, little Janet for 
fairy stories, and studious Jerry for 
history or biography. 

Children often suffer from malnu- 
trition in their leisure-reading diet, 
not so much because of a lack of 
books as because of the lack of variety 
in their menus. 

Interest in a well-balanced reading 
menu can be aroused in_several ways, 


Books may be divided into these 


classifications for the middle grades: 


animal stories, travel stories, fiction, 
fairy stories or folklore, history or 
adventure, science, hobbies, and biog- 
raphy. ' 

Our object is to interest every child 
in books from each of these groups so 
that eventually he will be weaned 
away from his one-type habit to a 
more varied bill of fare. 


BOOK DISPLAYS 


Arrange reading-table displays fea- 
turing each type of book. Let us 
take a look at the table of biographies. 
Among the newer titles, you will find 
the winner of the Newbery award, 
Daniel Boone, the richly illustrated 
biographies Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington, and a biography 
of Paul Revere. Those delightfully 
entertaining stories, Mozart, the Won- 
der Boy and Franz Schubert and Hi 
Merry Friends, and biographies of Bach 
and Haydn, will entice music lovers. 

For the girls there are Pioneer Gir, 
the Early Life of Frances Willard; and 
Recollections of Joanna Spyri’s Child- 
hood. Everyone will enjoy Children 
of the White House, with its human. 
often hilarious, accounts of the live 
of our presidents’ families. 

What child will not be delighted 
discovering that these people really 
lived, and that their lives were as full 
of adventure and romance as the 
career of any hero of fiction? 0 








TEACHING the 


Reading, writing, and arithmetic will no doubt always 
the basic subjects of the school curriculum. However, wit 
the exercise of ingenuity and patience, the wise teach 
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COIN-O 


Purpose: To teach the value of 
ach coin, and the making of change. 

Material: 

1) Heavy cardboard. 

?) Lettering pen and black ink. 

Directions for making: Make coins 
som cardboard, cutting them the 

r size and printing the correct 
value on cach. The number needed is 
indicated in parenthesis. 

$1.00 (four) 

550 (cight) 

6.25 (sixteen) 

5.10 (forty) 

05 (eighty) 

$01 (one hundred) 

Procedure: Each of four players 
ys stacked in front of him 1 dollar, 
» half dollars, 4 quarters, 10 dimes, 
0 nickels, and 25 pennies. 

Turned face down in a box are 100 
ards marked $.01 to $1.00, all the 
me size. Each player draws a card 
fom the box. The one who draws 
the highest number starts the game. 
These cards are put in the lid of the 
wx to start the discard pile.) 


The player to start the game draws 
another card. It reads, let us say, 
$.42. He may pick up any of his 
coins to make the amount and put 
them in the discard box, for example, 
4 dimes and 2 pennies (6 coins), or 
2 dimes, 2 nickels, and 12 pennies 
(16 coins), and so on. 

The aim is to discard as many coins 
as possible, since the player left with 
no money wins. If, when a player 
draws a card, he cannot “make 
change,” he may ask to borrow from 
another player. This of course helps 
the lender also, since it reduces his 
stacks of coins. The one winning 
calls out “Coin-o!” 


A MATCHING GAME 
Purpose: To afford drill, through 


play, in fixing more firmly in mind 
five objectives in primary number 
work: ; 

Calendar 

Coins 

Telling time 

Measurements 

Meaning of figures, signs, and 
words (Continued on page 67) 





Reading in Leisure Time 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina School, 


Independent District No. 1 


wurse the pupil will have to be led 
dillfully into an interest in them. 
ke Bibliography.) 

On the hobbies table will be found, 
looks on aviation, music, poetry, | 
jays, handicrafts, sports, and a vari- / 
ty of other activities. 


REPORTS 4 


Further interest will be stimulated 
vhen the teacher presents members 
fom each “book family” to the class. 
This includes a brief report on some 
mrticular book, reading of excerpts 
fom it, showing of the illustrations, 
ind perhaps an anecdote regarding 
the author. - 

There may be a number of suc 
ptiods, each one featuring a particu- 
at type of book. Later, members of 
‘he class will be able to give interest- 
ag reports modeled on those of the 
tacher. You will soon find that there 
sa long waiting list for books which 
uve previously lain idle because they 
ud never been discovered or their 
value recognized by the pupils. 


7, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A BOOK FLIGHT 


To maintain interest in varied read- 
ing the year around, a transcontinen- 
tal book-flight contest can be staged. 
Each child is represented on a map by 
a paper airplane bearing his name. 
The starting point is New York City 
and the flight ends at San Francisco. 
[On page 32 you will find patterns of 
small airplanes and an outline map of 
the United States.] As a child reads 
a book and reports on it, his airplanc 
is advanced from city to city. But, 
to encourage the reading of all the 
types of books, an airplane cannot 
progress until certain requirements 
are met. In order to leave New York, 
the child must_read and report on an 
animal story. After he has read and 
reported on a travel story, the plane 
advances to Pittsburgh, and so on. 

The books should be reported on 
in a definite order to facilitate the 
work of the class librarians in an- 
vancing the planes. This order is 


suggested: (Continued on-page-6¥) 
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‘an vary the way he presents these subjects so that pupils 
vil never suffer from boredom. 
lartment will serve as your guide for fresh inspiration. 


It is hoped that this de- 





Word Analysis—I 


RUBY C. CRAFT 


Teaching Principal, Elmwood Elementary School, Mount Vernon, Ohie 


ORD analysis, which 1s our old 

\X/ friend phonics, will prove 

to be a fascinating study 

for teacher and children if they do 

not start out with the idea that it is 

going to be dull. My pupils and I 
have found it positively exciting. 

Educators seem to be agreed that 
word analysis is a valuable tool which 
will enable the child to become an in- 
dependent and efficient reader. It is 
the basis for use of the dictionary, for 
understanding of word meanings. The 
T hirty-Sixth Y earbook of the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education 
urges primary teachers to promote 
continuous development in accuracy 
and independence in word recogni- 
tion. 

Ways of doing just that are pointed 
out in this article. The methods here 
described have brought gratifying re- 
sults even with slow-learning pupils. 
In every instance, the child’s vocab- 
ulary has been enlarged and enriched, 
ensuring more satisfaction in reading. 

Laying the foundation for word 
analysis belongs to the preprimer pe- 
riod. Early groundwork is important. 
There is a tendency to favor a rather 
large number of sight words before 
phonics instruction proper is begun. 
While the sight vocabulary is being 
acquired, other important beginnings 
are being made. 

Beautifully colored magazine pic- 
tures, chosen with an eye to child 
interests and neatly mounted, are in- 
valuable in developing vocabulary. 
The desired words or phrases are writ- 
ten under the pictures, which are dis- 
played at the children’s eye level. 

When the child’s curiosity about 
words is aroused, he wants to know 
how certain words (for example, his 
own name) will look if printed. 

Certain words lend themselves to 
bits of comedy. Take the word rab- 
bit. “Here are his two little ears,” 
says the teacher, pointing to the tops 
of the two b's. “This word says 
monkey. Here is his little tail”— 
pointing to the y. The children never 
fail to respond gleefully, and the 
words are remembered. 

Resemblances in the beginnings or 
endings of words are fascinating to a 
pupil. He may compare the begin- 
nings of like, little, and lamb or the 
endings of my and may. He likewise 
enjoys finding the “tall” parts in a 
word as well as the parts that “hang 
down.” Examples are like and my. 

Meanings are, of course, most im- 
portant. Many words need special at- 
tention in this respect. “This word 
means hide but it says bid.” “This 
word means see but it says saw,” and 
so on. Two learnings are involved. 
The present-tense forms, bide and sec, 
are known. This knowledge can be 
used to gain new information. Natu- 
rally, a formal explanation of tenses 
cannot be given to pupils at this stage 
in their learning. 

One is surprised to see how easily 
some children gain an understanding 
of word meanings. In other cases, 


children gain wrong meanings or no 
meanings at all. Unless something is 
done for this group, it will produce 
poor readers and failures. 

Children like to dramatize words— 
such words as run, play, find, laugh, 
sleep, jump, and hop. They also find 
it fun to illustrate these words, thus 
making them their own. Caricature 
and humor can play an important 
part in our instruction. Come, go, 
and see rate high in any reading pro- 
gram. They often are troublesome, 
yet they are casily illustrated. 

Children may draw Dick (a stick 
boy, labeled) coming through a door, 
with come printed below it. Go may 
be shown in a similar manner. Simple 
line drawings please the children, and 
there is no mistaking the meanings. I 
have found, also, that sight words so 
treated are not confused and are easily 
recalled. 

Contrasting words like down and 
up, in and out, over and under, in 
and on, right and left, usually cause 
confusion. They are often hard to 
remember. Little paired “puzzles” 
please the children and reduce learning 
time and effort to a minimum. The 
two words in question are printed at 
the bottom of each puzzle and the 
children are told to draw a circle 
around the right one. A rabbit is 
shown in and out of a sprinkling can; 
an airplane flies over and under a 
cloud; a stick figure is wp and down 
on a seesaw. 

Comparison is another valuable 
teaching aid. “Does this word look 
like any other words you. know?” 
“How does it look like them?” “In 
what way or ways is it different?” 
“What part will you need to watch 
carefully?” Examples: doll, ball; 
saw, was; big, pig; run, fun. 

Children should not form the habit 
of looking only at the beginning or 
ending of a word. Many words have 
the same beginning and ending: 
father, fatter, faster; tell, tail, tall. 
Such words as these cause confusion, 
slow the reader, and impede thought- 
getting. 

These words and others of the same 
type are placed on the blackboard for 
special study. Ample time should be 
given for the children to see the dif- 
ferences and to understand them. 

Pupils should be encouraged to 
make short sentences, using these 
words properly. In so doing they 
learn to organize their thoughts, to 
express them properly, and to read 
what they have composed. Using the 
children’s own sentences, purposeful 
seatwork can be made. 

The initial sounds should be rec- 
ognized. In order of difficulty (ac- 
cording to some authorities), they are 
s, m, bh, b, p, f, c, w, hard g, a, ¢, d, 
j, 1, nm, y, v, x, z, gq, 7 Watch that 
the children do not say sw for s, bw 
for b, and so on. Insist upon pure 








SEE NEXT PAGE | 
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sounds, correctly pronounced. The 
vowels, 4, ¢, i, 0, u, should have spe- 
cial treatment, teaching the sounds of 
them that are most needed. 

Learning the names of the letters at 
this time will not be confusing, if at- 
tention is called orally to the sound 
of the words as they appear during 
word drill. Dramatizing these sounds 
can be made amusing and the whole 
class will enjoy it. 

m—sound of a humming top. 

s—hissing goose, steam from the 
teakettle, or snake. 

p—puffing of the little engine with 
a big load. 

f—kitty is angry. 

Blending sounds—fl, sp, spr, and so 
on—requires much practice. Watch 
that the children work from left to 
right as in reading! 

Chiidren like to notice which let- 
ters in words “say their own names” 
and which letters “must be there but 
cannot talk.” Examples of the for- 
mer: @ in may, away; the first ¢ in 
wee; i in bite. Examples of the lat- 
ter: the silent ¢ in bite; the silent w 
in grow; and the silent a4 in eat. 

Grouping of similar words seems to 
center attention upon the most difh- 
cult part and save time and effort. 
Research indicates that the following 
“families” are simplest. 


an and un ell 
in all og ack 
at ill en 


These are referred to by some edu- 
cators as phonograms or monosyllabic 
word endings. 

Simple suffixes are needed in the 
carly period of learning to read. They 
are: ing, er, s, se, and ed. These give 
little trouble if they are presented 
with the meaning in a particular read- 
ing content. For example, dog may 
be explained as “just one dog, but 
when s is here (teacher pointing to 
the end of the word) it means many 
dogs. Box means just one box but 
when you see es here (pointing to 
the end of the word) it means many 
boxes.” 

Ed is likely to give the most trou- 
ble, since it is hardest to explain and 
much practice is needed. Ed has three 
pronunciations—the ed sound, the ¢ 
sound, and the d sound. Examples of 
this are: 

I want to go. I wanted to go. (ed 
sound ) 

We look at pictures. We looked at 
pictures. (/ sound) 

Dick likes to play. 
and played. (d sound) 

If the time element is simply ex- 
plained, the children will soon under- 
stand. 

Er is easier. Examples: fat, fatter; 
fast, faster. Er means “more of the 
same thing.” 

These should be taught only as they 
are needed in the regular reading les- 
sons. Word analysis should never be 
taught as data to be memorized. 

Much ear training and practice will 
be needed since many children will be 
found to have speech defects. Then, 
too, some children’s ears are not so 
tuned that they hear sounds properly. 

Children do not become confused if 
needed phonetic clements are placed on 
the blackboard, using for comparison 
the sight words already known. As 
progress is made, the words may be 
repeated for review and new ones add- 
ed. 


Dick played 
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Rationalizing Fractions—V 


AMY J. De MAY 
Formerly, Training Class Instructor, High School, Norwich, New York 


sons, we considered addition and 

subtraction of fractions with 
like denominators, and the changing 
of fractions to smaller units. Previ- 
ous lessons had included the making 
of halves, fourths, eighths, and six- 
teenths (January), explanation of the 
numerator and denominator (Febru- 
ary), and a test of comprehension and 
the making of fifths and tenths 
(March). 


LESSON IX—FRACTIONS  AP- 
PLIED TO MEASURES OF 
CAPACITY 


I ast month, in this series of les- 


Materials. 

1. A pail of water beside the teacher's 
desk. 

2. Liquid measures. 

a4) One or two drinking glasses, 
half-pint cream bottle. 

b) Pint measuring cup, pint milk 
bottle, pint paint can. 

¢) Quart measuring cup, quart 
milk bottle, quart paint can. 

d) Gallon sirup can, gallon paint 
can, or gallon pail. 

3. Dry measures. : 

4) Pint berry basket. 

b) Quart berry basket. 

c) Peck measure if procurable, or 
8-quart pail. 

d) Bushel basket or bushel cubical 
potato crate; if possible, bushel berry 
crate with 32 baskets set in it. 

4. Any other such measures as the 
teacher or pupils can provide. 

The measures should be placed on a 
table and kept there for several days 
or a weck so that the pupils may see 
and handle them. Each should be 
marked with its name. “Measures of 
Capacity” should be on a sign. 

Motivation: You have learned that 
6 inches make half a foot, 4 inches 
make one third of a foot, and 3 inches 
make one fourth of a foot. You have 
learned that 1 foot is one third of a 
yard, and 2 feet are two thirds of a 
yard. You have found out also 
what fraction of a dollar 50 cents, 25 
cents, 20 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents 
are. These are measures of length and 
measures of value. Now tell me some 
other measures and we will examine 
them to see where fractions apply to 
them also. 

James, get the glass, the pint and 
quart cups, and the gallon pail from 
the table. Put them on my desk, 
with the smallest at one end and the 
largest at the other. Tell me their 
names. 

Come to the desk, Mary. Fill the 
glass with water. Be sure to fill it 
full. Now pour it into the pint cup. 


How nearly full is the pint cup? 
How much more do you need to fill 
the cup? Try it and see. 

One glass, then, is what part of a 
pint? 

Now, John, pour the pint cup full 
of water into the quart cup. How 
nearly full does it make the quart 
cup? Then how much more do you 
need to fill the quart cup? Try it. 

One pint, then, is what part of a 
quart? 

Kate, you may pour the quart cup 
of water into this gallon pail. How 
nearly full do you think it makes the 
pail? (Even if the right answer is 
not given, the teacher proceeds with- 
out telling that it is wrong. If some 
pupil objects, saying he knows the an- 
swer and Kate is wrong, the teacher 
may remark that Kate will find out 
soon. The fact that a quart is one 
fourth of a gallon is not so easily evi- 
dent as that a glass is one half of a 
pint and a pint one half of a quart. 
The point of the lesson is to have pu- 
pils see the relations for themselves.) 

Put another quart of water into 
the gallon pail, Kate. Be sure your 
quart measure is full. How nearly 
full is the pail now? How many 
more quart cupfuls do you need to 
fill ic? Put them in and see. 





Then one quart is what part of 
gallon, Emma? ‘ 
Two quarts are what part of 
gallon, Ella? 

Three quarts are what part of , 
gallon, Henry? ’ 

Ella, you may bring the milk be. 
tles to the desk. Set them in 3 row 
from smallest to largest. 

Edith, you may ask Ella some ques. 
tions about the milk bottles, like those 
we asked about the other measures y 
have been discussing. 

A glass is what part of a pint? 

Jennie, you may find out hoy 
many glasses it takes to make a quart 
Measure the water with the glass into 
the quart bottle. 

Then a glass is what part of , 
quart? 

Clarence, you may find out hoy 
many pints it takes to fill a gallon, 

Then a pint is what part of a gal. 
lon? 

Now I think we can make a tabk 
of measurements. What is the small. 
est measure? Yes, the glass. The. 
the first statement will be what? 
What will be the next? (A pupil j 
sent to write each statement on th 
blackboard, which will result in th 
table. ) 

2 glasses—=1 pint 
2 pints=—=1 quart 
4 quarts=1 gallon 

To make these shorter, we use ab- 
breviations. These are the same. 
whether one measure (of a certain 
kind) or more than one is meant. 
Who can tell what they are? Ne 
may write them on the blackboard as 
we give them. (Continued on page 65 


Studying Synonyms 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


same or nearly the same essential 
meaning. Often one of a pair of 
synonyms will be a short, simple word 
like go, while the other is a longer 
word like proceed. A knowledge of 
synonyms is useful in varying one’s 
speech or writing, and in getting or 
giving exact shades of meaning. 
Synonyms may be any part of 
speech. Assemble pairs and groups of 
words having similar meaning from 
books or through discussion. Diction- 
aries give synonyms for many words. 
Lists of useful synonyms, when com- 
piled, may be written in notebooks. 
It should be pointed out to older 
pupils that no two synonyms mean 
exactly the same thing, and some of 
the finer shades of meaning should be 
emphasized. It should be noted also 
that words may be synonymous in one 


S=- are words having the 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 








The chart on the next page 
contains six lists of syt 
onyms. Let them serve as 
the basis for further word 
study and enlargement of 
children’s vocabularies. 








sense and not in another. For exam 
ple, dull and stupid are synonym 
when used to describe a person, but 
stupid cannot be used as a synonym 
for dull in describing a knife. 

After some study of synonyms 
homonyms may be introduced am 
the term presented. (Homonyms a* 
words which sound alike but 2 
different in meaning.) Very comme 
homonyms which cause trouble © 
children are there and their; to, !#% 
and too; here and hear; no and know 
write and right. 

Older children also enjoy studyls 
antonyms, or opposites. They @ 
prepare sets of opposites from ther 
reading and_ make fine distincuo® 
such as those between bot and ¢™, 
warm and cool. 
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Synonyms 





“phil place crash 


dpptitude put break 


pupil 


‘bility lay shatter 


a talent set sega smash 











slhouse take nd PPY 
-labode clutch joytul 


1Onyms 
mn, but 


: Jfesidence SEIZE glac 


welling grasp gay 
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H. Bi. Die 


PATRICK HENRY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The Sage of Concord, poet, essayist, lecturer 


May 29, 1736, was the birth date of this elo- The Seon af Comeed, pam, out, Same 


quent champion of liberty—see story on page 27. 
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GEORGE INNESS 
MAY 1, 1825 


ut the formal instruction in 
A painting that George Inness ever 
ld was 2 few months in the studio 
of the French artist Régis Gignoux, 
in New York City. Inness soon set 
yp a studio of his own near by and 
painting landscapes. His work 
gid well, but he was not satisfied 
with it. 
On an early trip to Europe, he lived 
in Florence and Rome, studying the 
‘york of other painters. Later, after 
te had come to know and admire 
forot and Rousseau in Paris, he began 
show a strong feeling for the har- 
ay of atmosphere, earth, and sky 
in his paintings. 
H. Di His intense, sensitive nature ex- 
y pressed itself increasingly in his work, 
vhich became more mystical and less 
identified with particular places. Au- 
mn and sunset scenes were his fa- 
write subjects. He ranks first among 
arly American landscape painters. 


JACOB AUGUST RIIS 
MAY 3, 1849 
A’ a lad in Denmark, Jacob Riis 


saw the unsanitary tenements in 
tis native town of Ribe. They set 
tim thinking. He decided that poor 
xople had a right to have clean and 
decent homes. 

Riis came to New York in 1870, 
ind for some time did any work that 
ame to hand. After 1877 he was for 
many years a police reporter on New 
York newspapers. Every day he saw 
the unhealthy and unsafe buildings in 
the tenement districts as he went 
tout his work, and he determined to 
tdl the public what he knew. 

In vivid newspaper and magazine 
ticles and in his book, How the 
Other Half Lives, he brought living 
wnditions before the public. He also 
cumpioned the improvement of New 
York’s water supply, worked for 
dhild-labor laws, and aided in getting 
parks and playgrounds for crowded 
districts. He has been called the 


re “Great Emancipator of the Slums.” 


HORACE MANN 
MAY 4, 1796 


“te had not been for Horace Mann, 
our public schools would not be as 
as they are today. Beginning in 
1827, when he was elected to the 
usetts state legislature, he de- 
voted himself to improving education 
for children. Although he was often 
bitterly opposed, his influence finally 
nation-wide. 

Mann was a native of Franklin, 
‘“sachusetts, a graduate of Brown 
“niversity, and a lawyer by profes- 
on. For the two terms that he 
“ved in Congress, he vigorously op- 

slavery. 

At Lexington, Massachusetts, he 

hed in 1839 the first school for 

the training of teachers. In later life 

idvocated co-education in colleges. 

College in Ohio, of which he 

‘President, was one of the first 
admit girls and boys together. 
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May Birthday Stories 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Mabel Betsy Hill seems like an old friend to INSTRUCTOR readers, be- 
cause of the many stories and plays she has illustrated for the magazine. 
She has also contributed handwork pages, and an occasional story. 
Do you know her delightful books for children, illustrated with her 


own gay drawings? They have a pleasant New England flavor. 


Pub- 


lished in this country by Stokes, they also appear in English editions. 


ROBERT E. PEARY 
MAY 6, 1856 


O* His eighth trip to the arctic, 
and after eighteen years of 
studying arctic conditions, Robert E. 
Peary sent this thrilling message to 
the world: “Stars and Stripes nailed 
to North Pole. Peary.” 

It was on September 6, 1909, that 
the explorer’s party made their final 
dash. Besides Peary there were 
Matthew Henson, his faithful Negro 
assistant, and four Eskimos. For cen- 
turies men had borne great hardships, 
and even died, to win this goal. 


A native of Cresson, Peprsylvania, | 


Peary graduated froim,"Rowdoin Col- 


lege, and in early Jife was. a. civil engi.’ : 
neer. His wifespent several winters’ 


with him in the arctic, .ard : their 
daughter was born in Greenjand: 


RICHARD EVELYN 
BYRD 


MAY 9, 1888 


we he was twelve years old, 
Richard Evelyn Byrd went 


around the world alone. The same 
spirit of adventure has led him to be- 
come one of our greatest explorers. 

Born in Winchester, Virginia, of a 
distinguished family, he was gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1912. After training as an air 
pilot in 1917, he became deeply inter- 
ested in the use of planes for polar 
exploration. He made the first flight 
over the North Pole in 1926 and the 
first flight over the South Pole in 
1929. In 1927, with three others he 
crossed the Atlantic in a plane. 

On two expeditions to Antarctica, 
Byrd claimed vast territories for the 
United States and made important 
scientific discoveries. 


GRACE H. DODGE 
MAY 21, 1856 


GC H. DODGE belonged to a 
wealthy New York family, but 
she did not enjoy spending money on 
herself. Throughout her life she gave 
her money, time, and talents to help 
others live more happily and usefully. 

Out of a working girls’ club that 
she formed grew the Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies. She pro- 
moted training for homemaking and 
handicrafts, and raised the standard 
of teacher training through an insti- 
tution that became Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Miss Dodge’s work in behalf of 
self-supporting girls led her to de- 
velop the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the United States. 


GLENN H. CURTISS 
MAY 21, 1878 


| Been those other famous pioneer avi- 
ators, the Wright brothers, Glenn 
Curtiss started his career by opening a 
bicycle shop. His chief early interest 
was in motorcycles, for which he in- 
vented an engine that afterward was 
utilized in dirigibles. He made a world 
record as a motorcycle racer in 1906. 

At Hammondsport, New York, his 
birthplace, he gathered other inven- 
tive men around him. Here were 
built the first government dirigible, 
the first hydroplane and flying boat, 
the first amphibian plane. 

Curtiss won the Scientific Amer- 
ican trophy, tor flying in 1908, the in- 


+ teraacfonal Cup in 1909, and in 1910 
:a. $10,000 prize for a flight from 
*... ‘Albany to New York. 


RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON 


MAY 235, 1803 


ge st no American in the last 
hundred years has had a greater 
influence on thought than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. His essays and some 
of his poems have an assured place in 
our literature. 

Of Puritan ancestry and born in 
Boston, Emerson graduated from Har- 
vard, studied theology, and for a few 
years was minister of a Unitarian 
church. Most of his life, however, 
was given to lecturing and writing. 
Believing that people should do their 
own thinking, guided by their ideals, 
Emerson has been called more of a 
prophet than a philosopher. 

He made several trips to Europe, 
where he met distinguished literary 
men, but he is forever associated with 
the town of Concord near Boston. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 
MAY 27, 1819 


HE “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 

lic,” by Julia Ward Howe, will 
be- sung long after Americans have 
forgotten the other achievements of 
the author. This song was written 
after a visit to a soldiers’ camp near 
Washington, D.C., during the Civil 
War. The tune was that of “John 
Brown’s Body.” 

Julia Ward had grown up in a New 
York family of wealth and culture. 
She married Dr, Samuel. G. Howe, 
who did much for deaf-mutes and 
other handicapped persons. Together 
they edited an antislavery paper, The 
Commonwealth, In her later life, 
Mrs. Howe worked for woman sut- 
frage, prison reform, and world peacc. 


[THEY MADE OUR COUNTRY GREAT 


LOUIS AGASSIZ 
MAY 28, 1807 


I HAVE no time*to make money,” 
said Louis Agassiz when a friend 
suggested that he could use his scien- 
tific knowledge in a way to become 
wealthy. That remark was typical of 
Agassiz’s whole life. 

As a boy in Switzerland, he loved 
all things in nature, particularly ani- 
mals. His early plan to be a physician 
was altered after he had studied under 
the great French scientist Cuvier. For 
fourteen years he was a professor of 
natural history at Neuchitel. His 
summer studies of Swiss glaciers 
proved that the northern continents 
were once covered by ice. 

Agassiz lectured in Boston in 1846, 
and in 1848 became a professor of 
zoology and geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. There he built up a great 
museum, of which his son was later 
director. His explorations, writings, 
and teaching made him the leading 
naturalist of his time. 


PATRICK HENRY 
MAY 29, 1736 


HOSE stirring words of Patrick 

Henry, “Give me liberty, or give 

me death!” will be quoted for genera- 
tions to come. 

The Virginia orator, champion of 
the rights of the colonies against the 
tyranny of George III, first showed 
his eloquence in pleading law cases. In 
1765, as a newcomer in the House of 
Burgesses, he made an impassioned 
speech against the Stamp Act. After 
that he was known as a leader in his 
state and in the South. 

In 1774, as a delegate to the first 
Continental Congress, he declared, 
“I am not a Virginian, but an Amer- 
ican!” After 1776 he was governor 
of Virginia for several terms, and a 
member of the legislature. 

Patrick Henry opposed the new 
federal Constitution because he 
thought the rights of states and in- 
dividuals were not protected. He was 
one of those whose protests led to the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. 


WALT WHITMAN 
MAY 31, 1819 


Ww WHITMAN, American poct, 
thought of the United States 


as “the greatest pocm.” He loved 
common folks and believed in their 
right to lead their own lives. 

Although he was a true poet of de- 
mocracy, the people of his day did not 
like his work. Much of his verse 
was unrhymed, and his readers were 
shocked by some of his ideas. His 
Leaves of Grass became better known 
in Europe than in the United States. 

Emerson was one American who 
recognized Whitman’s genius. Many 
children know Whitman’s lament on 
Lincoln, “O Captain, My Captain.” 

At different times Whitman was a 
carpenter, a printer, a teacher, an edi- 
tor, a first-aid man in the Civil War, 
a clerk in Washington. He was pas- 
sionately fond of nature and covered 
much of the country on foot. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FORM 


Russia and Her People 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Okio 


I. Match each name in the numbered 

list with the correct description in 

the lettered list. 
. Nicholas II 
. Don 


6. Lena 
7. 
. Stalin 8. Catherine 
a 
0. 


Tolstoy 


1 

2 

3 

4. Kremlin Crimea 
5. Rostov 10. Tchaikovsky 
a. Russian writer 

b. walled citadel in Moscow 

c. former czar of Russia 

d. river in Siberia 

e. former empress 

f. river in the Ukraine 

g- peninsula 

h. present leader of Russia 

i. city 

j- Russian composer of music 

li. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which will make 
the statement correct. 

1. In area, Russia ranks (first, sec- 
ond, third) among the countries of 
the world. 

2. The capital of Russia is (Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Stalingrad). 

3. The (Ural, Caucasus, Pyrences) 
Mountains lie between the Caspian 
and Black seas. 

4. The (Black, Aegean, Caspian) 
Sea has no outlet. 

§. The most valuable resource of 
the Caucasus Mountains is (petrole- 
um, gold, coal). 

6. An important river which flows 
into the Caspian Sea is the (Don, Ob, 
Volga). 

7. Sebastopol is a port on the 
(Caspian, Black, White) Sea. 

8. The most important official in 
Russia is called the (president, pre- 
mier, czar). 

9. A large lake in northern Russia 
is (Lucerne, Ladoga, Constance). 

10. The oldest, largest, and most 
important oil field of Russia is at 
(Baku, Batum, Odessa). 

11. The longest river in Europe is 
the (Volga, Don, Dnieper). 


12. Large deposits of (coal, iron 
ore, manganese) are found in the 
Caucasus region. 

13. The Ukraine has very (fertile, 
poor) soil. 

14. The chief crop of the Ukraine 
is (hay, corn, wheat). 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. The people of Russia are wag- 
ing war to save their colonies. 

2. The Russians have contributed 
much to the world’s great music. 

3. The Trans-Siberian Railroad has 
never been completed. 

4. Siberia is thickly populated. 

§. The initials U.S.S.R., which are 
often used in referring to ,Russia, 
stand for “Union of Soviet Sociatist 
Republics.” . 

6. For many centuries, B.ussia was 
a monarchy. 

7. The Caucasus region has goo! 


highways so that a mechanized army | 


fan easily travel through the area in 
winter or summer. 

8. Murmansk, a port on the Arctic 
Ocean, is open throughout the year. 

9. The ports on the Baltic and 
White seas are closed by ice during 
the winter months. 

10. The most important 
raised in Russia is corn. 

11. Siberia is the name for the part 
of Russia which is in northern Asia. 

12. The Ural Mountains yield large 
supplies of platinum. 

13. Vladivostok is the eastern ter- 
minus of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

14. The western terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is Moscow. 

15. Russia has a large navy. 

16. A part of Russia is in the 
South Frigid Zone. 

17. The highest mountains in Eu- 
rope are in southern Russia. 

18. The rivers of Russia have al- 
ways been important routes of trans- 
portation. (For key, see page 62) 


grain 





of the first 
English 


dictionary 





Did you know that Noah 


Webster was the author 


Ci 


published in America : 


CT 














Did you know that 
the largest bell 
in the world 


is in Moscow ? 
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Dictionary Drills 


HELEN CROSS FORD 


I. Match eack definition in the num- 
bered list with the term it defines in 


the Jettgred jist. 
** 17 a book containing all, or the 
principal, words in a language, ar- 
ranged alphabetically with their pro- 
nunciations, meanings, derivations, 
and so forth 

2. a single open sound uttered 
without any constriction of the vo- 
cal organs 

3. expression of thoughts through 
articulated sounds 

4. the letters of a language ar- 
ranged in the customary order 

§. to speak words so as to show 
their sound and accent 

6. a word having nearly the same 
meaning as another 

7. a syllable placed before a word 
to modify its meaning 

8. the scientific study of languages, 
their structure and relation to one 
another 

9. a word which is like another in 
sound but different in meaning 

10. the form of a word which 
shows that more than one is meant 

11. the mark used in writing a 
word if one wishes to show where the 
emphasis is to be placed 

12. that part of a word which can 
be uttered distinctly by a single ef- 
fort of the voice 

13. a word meaning the opposite 
of some other word 

14. to shorten a word by the omis- 
sion of letters 

15. the science of speech sounds 

16. a turn of expression peculiar 
to a language 

17. a letter or syllable added at the 
end of a word 

18. an articulate sound, or com- 
bination of sounds, which expresses 
an idea 

19. a symbol used to indicate the 
pronunciation of a letter 

20. a brief description or explana- 
tion of the meaning of a term 


ue me oe OO 


II. Here is a list of twenty-six word,, 
cach beginning with a different letter 


me ao oP 


. alphabet 


. word 


vowel 


. dictionary 


definition 
pronounce 


. syllable 

. synonym 
. abbreviate 
. prefix 


cr nes os See 


Elementary Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


. diacritical mark 
sufhix 

+ accent 

. speech 

. philology 

. antonym 

. plural 

idiom 

. phonetics 

. homonym 


Arrange these words alphabetically. 


NAM & SY Ne 


a” 


3. 
10. 
ll. 
2z. 
13. 


Ill. 


. avocado 

. Caraway 
. extinct 

. geyser 

. intangible 
. kermis 

- malleable 


nil 

okra 
requiem 
tact 
quadruple 
panacea 


If the statement is true, write 1 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
4 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


udometer 
batik 
zone 
xylophone 
dirk 
forum 
yearling 
hurdle 
jugate 
lorry 
salvage 
wease | 
verge 


after it; if it is false, write F after it. 
Abbreviate means extend. 


l. 


ceaNA oS & YY NV 


— eee to 
WON AS bw NH — SC vO 


Ne 
oS 


. Achieve means win. 

. Audacity means meekness. 
. Awkward means clumsy. 

. Compel means force. 

. Contradict means confirm. 
. Deface means mar. 

. Dilatory means prom pt. 

. Dwindle means grow. 

. Enormous means colossal. 
. Ferocious means mild. 

. Fragile means sfrong. 

. Frivolous means earnest. 

. Husbandry means cultivation. 
. Insipid means dull. 

. Irksome means pleasan/. 

. Nimble means agile. 

. Fruitful means darren. 

. Choleric means mild. 

. Supercilious means haughty. 
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\. Her 
yords | 
em in 
1, sun 
2, sani 
j, shei 
4, seri 
j, seer 
sam 
7, sabe 
. Scat 
. scaf 
), satu 
ll. sace 
12. sam 


an 


~- 


Vy, Give 
lied te 
for bris 
unusual 


VL. Git 
vords, 
|. cons 
). ambi 
. give 
+ hum 


VIL ¥ 
a. ' 
terms, 
be let 
ich te 
\, arch 
2. nave 
butt 
4. lint 
1, corr 
». gabl 
44 
vhich 
ina wa 
b. dl 
duildin 
0 the 


RIMIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


] mark 


words, 
letter. 
rally. 


cr 


me 


rite T 
ter it. 
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—— Seo 


). ambitious 


+ humble 


— 
Did you know 
that “junk” 
the name of 
aS a Chinese ship ? 
\. Here is @ list of twenty-four j. a drawing that shows how a 


rds beginning with s, Arrange 
em in alphabetical order. 

|. sundae 13. saliva 

). sanitary 14. salute 

j, sheik 15. salvage 

. Scrimp 16. saga 
seersucker 17. sachet 

. sampan 18. salmon 

. saber 19. satchel 

. scant 20. sauerkraut 
. scaffold 21. sadiron 

. saturate 22. shape 

. saccharin 23. sugar 

. sandwich 24. sardine 


—~ aA Se 


\. Give four words for bright as ap- 


lied to a diamond, and four words 


fr bright as applied to a child of 


musual intelligence. 


\. Give opposites for the following 
ords, 


|. constructive independent 
patriotic 
friend 


private 


i, give 


oNAu 


VIL You are visiting a great cathe- 
id. The guide uses the following 
rms, See whether you can find, in 
ie lettered list, a definition to fit 
ch term in the numbered list. 
|, architecture 7. plan 
1 nave 8. Gothic 
\. buttress 9. elevation 
4. lintel 10. rafter 
'. cornice 11. transepts 
6. gable 12. pilaster 

2a square pillar, only part of 
vhich shows, the rest being imbedded 
na wall 

b. that portion of the end of a 
building from the level of the eaves 
0 the ridge of the roof 

‘a drawing to show the dimen- 
“ns and arrangement of a building 
da style of architecture having 
Pointed arches 

®. the part of a cathedral extending 
fom the main entrance to the tran- 
«pts 

f. the topmost part of a wall, usu- 
ily Projecting 

§ an exterior support of masonry 

* the science or art of building 

tthe horizontal top piece of a 
‘er of window 
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building looks on any one side 

k. wings at right angles to the 
body of the cathedral 

1. a sloping timber in a roof 
VII. Fill cach blank:with ‘a: suitable 
word beginning , ujth b... 


1. A place tsed for, brésdmaking 


DO connie 

2. An outlaw i is a 

3. One who conducts the “Business 
of banking is a 

4. A feast is a - 

5. A flat-bottomed cargo boat is 
a 

6. The lowest story of a building 
is the scininios 

7. A fitted waist is 
called a - 

8. The wand of an orchestra con- 
ductor is his 

9. In the Orient, a a marketplace or 
exchange is called a 

10. The shore of a sea or a lake 
washed by the waves is a 

11. A financial statement of esti- 
mated income and expenditures is a 


° * 
<n @e . 


sometimes 


12. A severe snowstorm with wind 
= 

13. A ‘lively Spanish dance (and 
also a kind of jacket) is a : 

14. - are soft, creamy sugar 
candies, 

15. A large stone worn by water or 
weather is a 

16. A broad street planted with 
trees is a 

17. A certificate issued by a ‘gov- 
ernment or a company promising to 
pay back with interest money bor- 
rowed is a __. 

18. A system of printing for the 
blind is 

 — ie a rich fabric with a 
raised design made with threads of 
silk, gold, or silver, or all three. 

20. is a kind of cauliflower. 

21. An unbroken western saddle 
horse is a . 

22. _.. is a kind of soup, the 
liquid in which barley, rice, vegeta- 
bles, and meat have been cooked. 

23. A low, spreading house with a 
porch is often called a __ 

2 oe is a sweet roll or 
(For key, see page 62) 


The Chinese People 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Elementary Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


From the following list choose the 
correct word or group of words to fill 
the blank in each sentence. 


jade silk spin silk 
Asia chopsticks _ print book: 
mulberry cotton farming 
pagoda rice make 
bamboo Mongolian porcelain 
tea sampans 


1. The home of the Chinese a 
is in the vast continent of - 

2. The Chinese belong mostly to 
the _........ race. 

3. The small houseboats on Chinese 
rivers are called 

4. The —_..... is an important tree 
in China. 

5. A common Chinese food is 


6. A common Chinese drink is 

7. The poorer Chinese wear clothes 
made of _ : 

i catenins _ take the place of our 
knives and forks. 

9. The Chinese were the first to 
find out the secret of . 

10. One of the most perry of all 
the plants of China is the 

11. The Chinese were the Gree to 
do these three things: - 

12. The Chinese are skillful cary - 
ers of . 

13. Most of the people of China 
make a living by - ae 

14. A Chinese ........ is a tower 
with many stories, each of which has 
its own roof. (For key, see page 62) 


“.Rationed Products—Gasoline 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


Choose the word or group of words in 
parenthesis which makes the sentence 
true, 

1. Among the nations of the world 
the United States ranks (first, sec- 
ond, third) in the production of oil. 

2. In its original state, gasoline is 
a product which is (mined, drilled 
for, manufactured). 

3. The country which produces the 
most oil in South America is (Peru, 
Colombia, Venezucla, Brazil). 

4. Gasoline (is, is not) the most 
generally used product of petroleum. 

5. A petroleum product which is 
essential to the continued operation of 
machinery of any kind is (kerosene, 
lubricating oils, vaseline). 

6. The three states which produce 
more oil than any others in the 
United States are (New York, Texas, 


Pennsylvania, California, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma). 

7. Gasoline is very inflammable, 
which means that it (evaporates 
quickly, burns easily, has an odor). 

8. A factory which makes gasoline 
from petroleum is called a (distillery, 
smelter, refinery). 

9. The most direct method of 
transporting petroleum from the oil 
field to the refining center is by (pipe 
line, truck, railroad, tanker). 

10. Once a well begins producing 
petroleum it (never, eventually) runs 
dry. 
11. Petroleum (varies in color 
from light yellow to black, is usually 
clear like water, is a milky liquid). 

12. Baku is an important oil center 
in (South America, the United States, 
Russia). (For key, see page 62) 





was drilled in 


Pennsylvania ? 





Did you know that 
the first oil well 
in the United States 
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BoUT twa wecks before our unit 
on China was begun, a num- 
ber ‘of Chinese materials were 
brought into the classroom. These 
articles were lent by the general su- 
pervisor and included a pair of gen- 
uine bamboo chopsticks, a pair of 
back-scratchers,‘ some beautiful pieces 
ot silk, jade carvings, and ai abacus. 
A folder containing clippings about 
China from the daily newspaper 
aroused curiosity, as did some adver- 
tisements of books on China which 
were placed on the bulletin board. A 
number of children began to ask 
about the clothing worn by the char 
acters in the advertisements. Finally, 
one group suggested that they would 
like to know more about these peo- 
ple. It was decided to make a list of 
things to find out. 


APPROACH 


As a result, the children organized 
a discussion group and listed the fol- 
lowing questions. 
1. Where is China situated? 
2. How does the surface of this coun- 
try differ from that of our own? 
3. Bs it warm in China? 
4. The Chinese belong to what race? 
§. What can we find out about the 
construction of Chinese homes? 
6. How do the Chinese dress? 
7. Why do people speak of the “curi 
ous foods” of the Chinese? 
8. What are some Chinese animals, 
birds, and fish? 
9. Why are rice stalks and bamboo so 
helpful to the Chinese? 
10. What minerals does China have? 
11. What are some of the leading oc- 
cupations of the Chinese people? 
12. What are their means of travel? 
13. Who was Confucius? 
14. What are the religions of China? 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To provide an organized experi- 
ence. 

To provide worth-while activities. 
. To develop good social attitudes. 
- To develop creative ability. 

To establish study skills. 
6. To develop a sight vocabulary ap- 
propriate to this study. 


~ 
/ 


ae we 


. To increase skill in using books. 
PROCEDURE 


Each child was vitally interested in 


A UNIT ON CHINA 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


WILLIAM CECIL FORD 
Formerly, Supervising Principal, Public School, Delmar, Delaware 


and 


HELEN CROSS FORD 


Elementary Teacher, Public School, Gumbora, Delaware 


What could be more appropriate at this time than a study 


of the courageous Chinese--so like us in love of liberty, 


so unlike us in many other ways? See pages 19, 29, 31. 


lem in this room of busy workers. 
There was no drill or work in the 
usual sense, but every child acquired a 
genuine interest in our Chinese neigh- 
bors across the sea. 

One group of children built up a 
small museum containing chopsticks, 
back-scratcher, jade carving, _ silk, 
rice, tea, a miniature of the Great 
Wall of China, and miniature house 
boats. Another group filled,a. folder 
with interesting Chinese pictures“ 

The music teacher taught 4‘ number 
of songs and played Chinese music on 
the phonograph, 

The art teacher happeded to.:have 
made a special study of Chinese art, 
so she lent us her collection of pic- 
tures about that country. She led the 
children into a study of the dragon, 
a characteristic design found embroi- 
dered on the clothing of the middle 
and wealthy classes of people. 

One group became interested in 
constructing marionettes and dressing 
them in Chinese costumes. Another 
group constructed a stage and scen- 
ery. (Months later, a child brought 
out a Chinese marionette to show a 
state supervisor who came to visit.) 

The physical-education instructor 
taught games about which the chil- 
dren had read, and which they had 
expressed a desire to learn. 

At the close of the study, the class 
gave a marionette show for their par- 


ents, entitled “The Monk and the 


SUBJECT-MATTER OUTLINE 
A. General features of the country. 
1. Location. 

2. Surface. 

4) Mountains. 

b) Deserts. 

c) Plateaus. 

d) Rivers. 

3. Climate. 

4) Cold in the north. 

by Wartiiin the south. 


Yellow skin 
». Black, slanting eves. 
+. Blick hair. 


B. Lbysical ‘ap pearance of the people. 


_ 4.-Eligh cheekbones. 


3. °Flattented nose. 
C. Homes. 
1. In the north: stone, mud brick. 
2. In the south: bamboo walls, wood 
roof beams, mud brick. 
3. Characteristics. 
a) One story in height. 
b) Thatched or tile roof. 
c) Hard mud or tile floor. 
d) Paper windows. 
e) Built around a courtyard. 
4. Floating homes—sampans. 
4) Fastened to bank with rope. 
b) Tiny vegetable gardens. 
c) A few fowls. 
d) Roof over part of boat. 
D. Clothing. 
1. Well-to-do men and boys: \ silk 
pantaloons, long robes, leather shoes. 
2. Well-to-do women and girls: silk 





3. Poor men and boys: cotton pant: 
loons, long cotton gowns, straw shoe 
skullcap with button on top. , 
4. Poor women and girls: cotton pas 
taloons, short jackets, straw or clo! 
shoes. 7 


E. Foods. 
1. Curious Chinese foods: Pickle 
eggs, birds’-nest soup, tender oa 


shoots of bamboo, sharks’ fins. 

2. Other foods: rice, tea, wheat, bar. 
ley, millet, maize, sugar, fruit, o> 
beans, cabbage, sweet potatoes, 
chicken, duck, water chestnuts. 
F. Animals, birds, and fish. 

1. Wild animals found in the nor 
and west: tigers, wolves, leopards, 
2. Wild animals found in the south: 
elephants, rhinoceroses. 

3. Farm animals and fowls: duck 
chickens, hogs. 

4. Animals that injure the crops: 
rats, hares, squirrels. 

5. Pet dogs: chow and pekingese. 
6. Characteristic birds: lark, thrush 
canary, nightingale. 

7. Fish: mackerel, herring, shellfish 
G. Trees.—Pine, fir, mulberry, cam 
phor. 

H. Uses of rice stalks —Thatche 
roofs, paper, matting, fuel, farm hat: 
capes. 

1. Uses of bamboo.—Furniture, two 
handles, rafters, framework for build 
ings, waterpipes, buckets, baskets, fi 
traps, toys, umbrellas, thatch, shoow 
eaten as vegetables, flour from seeds 
]. Occupations, 

1 Farming: raising rice, tea, cotton 
vegetables, and mulberry trees. 

2. Mining: antimony, tungsten, tin 
coal, iron, lead, silver, copper. 

3. Constructing: locomotives, ships 
4. Manufacturing: silk, jewelry, por- 


SOV. 
pork, 


celain ware, lacquer ware, umbrellas§ 


firecrackers. 

§. Printing books; making paper. 
6. Weaving rugs. 

7. Carving: jade, ivory, wood. 


8. Retail merchandising: food, silk 
jewelry, lacquer ware, embroidery 
carvings. 

9. Silk culture. 

10. Letter writing. (Each village 


has a professional letter writer.) 

K. Transportation —Junks, sampans 
rafts, jinrikishas, sedan chairs, whet 
barrows, carts, automobiles, steam- 


boats, railroads. 
L, Schools. 


4 


Silkworm Eggs.” They also sang 
songs about China that they knew. 


1. Symbol writing. 
2. Abacus for counting. 
3. Literature. 


pantaloons, silk jackets, American- 


style shoes. 


what he was doing, and went about 
his work with little assistance from 
the teacher. Discipline was no prob- 


i) 


(Continued on page 63 


Photos from A. Bess Clark 
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A water buffalo is a domestic animal. These Chinese boats are called “junks.” Many families live in boats like this. etter th 
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| LAND WORK 
As Viva, Aint, 
CHINESE POSTERS om 


. EDITH M. JEWELL 
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For other material on 
the Chinese, turn to a 
story, page 19; a test, 
and a drawing of a 

ilk Chinese junk, page 29; 

- and a unit, page 30. 

aga 














VW your pupils see this poster, they decorate the posters, in addition to the water 





may be surprised to learn that the boy and the pagoda shown here, are characters é 
Chinese have proverbs much like our from the Chinese language, the Chinese flag, 
wn. Let them look up some of the wise say- and silhouettes of a water buffalo, a rickshaw, ‘ 
ngs of Confucius in a book of quotations, and and a landscape. The Chinese are very skill- 
» letter them on posters. Interesting motifs to ful in cutting landscapes in silhouette. \ 
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| VICTORY FLIGHT ABOARD 
THE BOND BOMBER 


FOR ALL GRADES 
DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 113, Brooklyn, New York 


F course, all the children are buying War Stamps and 
take pride in their investments, but here is a novel de- 
vice that will give a new impetus to War Stamp sales 

and at the same time provide a handwork activity that is fun. 
Help each child in your class to draw a line map of the United 


States on a sheet of tagboard. By following the map on this 
page, ink the main airway from coast to coast with a heavy 
line and letter on the names of the principal cities between 
New York and San Francisco. Then show the pupil how to cut 
a small airplane out of bright-colored construction paper. Use 
one of the figures shown here as a pattern. Stick a straight pin 
through the airplane and fasten it to the spot labeled New York. 

As War Stamps are purchased, the child may fly his plane 
from one city to the next along the coast-to-coast airway. Let 


the distance from New York to San Francisco represent $18.75, 
the price of a twenty-five dollar War Bond. When a child has 
bought one dollar's werth of stamps he can move his plane from 
New York to Allenté‘vn, ana so on.’ By the time the plane 
reaches Chicago, which is approximately one third of the entire 


distance, the child should have bought sx dollars and twenty- 
five cents’ worth of stamps. ee 
For the use of the class ag : whole: a Jarge, wall map of the 
nies United States can be made showing the principal airway across 
the continent. On this map the distance between New York 
. and San Francisco should represent a hundred dollars in bonds 
4 When any member of the class buys a twenty-five dollar 
War Bond, the class plane is moved a quarter of the way 
farther on its journey. When a Bond Bomber has reached San 


Francisco, paint a stripe on it and put it on the Pacific coast- 
line, and start another bomber from New York City. 
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CUT-PAPER FLOWER PICTURES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Central School, Oxford, New Jersey 
























se MAKE this picture as creative 
as possible, have your pupils cut 
roses and leaves freehand from fold- 
ed scrap paper until they achieve 
satisfactory patterns. If lightweight 
construction paper is used for the 
flowers and leaves, a half dozen may 
be cut from the pattern at one time. 
The colors in the picture shown here 
are as follows: purple background, 


f : UT the outline of a basket free- 
Ga frorpes J+ folded sheet of 
°  &©@ eeenee @ eee . 
white drawing paper. (One style is 
shawh,sin.*the pattern in the lower 
*sheftecornér and another in the pho- 
tograph below.) Encourage origi- 
nality in design so that each child 
feels the pleasure of creative art. 
Cut 4” strips of the white draw- 
ing paper, and paste them horizon- 
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Wild Roses 


yellow-green leaves, pink blossoms, 
and red seedpods. 

The stems and thorns are drawn 
with crayons directly on the back- 
ground sheet. Yellow-green and 
medium green are blended to make 
the stem. The thorns are brown. 
The centers of the roses are done 
with crayons—a dot of green sur- 


rounded by yellow dots. 


ef. Oe A Basket of Violets 


tally or diagonally across the basket. 
Then weave in other strips and paste 
them in place. Trim the ends neat- 
ly, following the contour of the bas- 
ket. Turn the basket over so that 
the outline is on top, and mount it 
on black construction paper. 

The violets are bluish purple with 
yellow crayon centers, and the heart- 
shaped leaves are medium green. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 16. See page 61 for other suggestions. 
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SPRING ACTIVITIES 


A DRAWING LESSON FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


PRING is in the air—gardening, 
S spring cleaning, and so on! Per 
haps we are more conscious of it 
this year than ever because food is 
scarce, and because it is harder to get 
help for house cleaning. Children like 
to help, and they can be useful in this 
wartime labor shortage. 

Here you see John setting out little 
plants in a vegetable garden. Mary is 
dusting. Both are working carefully. 

The pictures of Mary and John will 
lielp you to draw children in two po- 


QO 
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same procedure, starting at about the 
center of his face. His mouth ap- 
pears close to his chin because he is 
stooping over. Next draw the lines 
for the shoulders. 

In step three, draw the lines for the 
arms and the line for the left side of 

.- his body. Then add the remaining 
sitions, front and side views. John’s lines in this step. 
face is shown front view aad Mary's ++: Seuly carefully the details in step 
face in profile. eel Meo te.  S* Sdur.and you will be able to draw the 

Let us begin with.Jobn. Firstydrgay lines. nacessagy, to complete the pic- 
the head and make-the hairhne:“Shew rire. fe So 
only one ear, because hjs.head is. .., Draw the outline of Mary's head 
turned to one side. You do ingt.ste:%-¥qry Bghtly in pencil so that you can 
his neck, for he is bending forWard?* * **érase¢ the lines later. 

In drawing his face, first draw his We suggest that you draw the face 
left eye with a curved line touching as shown in the second step so that 
the side of his face. He is looking you will be sure to have the nose 
down, so his eyes appear closed. When project. Often children make the 
you draw his right eye, follow the mistake of not having the nose clearly 

outlined. Remember to make a de- 
cided turn from the chin to the neck. 
The hair is easy to draw. 

Put the eye between the nose and 
the hairline—perhaps a little nearer 
the nose. Make the mouth very small. 
Add the hair ribbon. Observe that 
the arm is quite long. Study your own 

arm, noticing particularly your elbow 











Vi 





The wrist is smaller 
than the hand. Many children forget 
this. Now draw the arm as we have 


and your wrist. 


made it in the illustration. Next 
draw the back line of the body. Then 
draw the front of the waist and th 
slanting line out to the right. From 
this point draw a line which slants 
down to the back line of the body. 
Draw the line from the knee to the 
ankle. Notice that the knee is farther 
to the right than the face. 

Finish the right leg, and draw the 
foot. In drawing the left leg, you 
will see that the knee is back of the 
right foot, and is drawn higher on 
the page, for it is farther away. 

The figure of Mary will help you to 
draw children toasting marshmallows 
over a bonfire, kneeling down to pet 
an animal, or cutting flowers. The 
boy’s figure will help you to drav 
someone in the act of painting a floor 
or a piece of furniture. 

With these drawings as a guide you 
should be able to sketch people in 
many positions. The more practic 
you have in simple line drawing the 
better you will be able to draw from 
real life. Shading adds interest. 
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itamin and Vegetable VICTORY POSTERS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Teacher, Kindergarten, and Virst and Second Grades, Winterstcen School, Platismouth, Nebraska 


a4 


ERE are poster suggestions to 
use in a health or a defense 
unit or in a combination of 

the two. An interesting border may 
be created, using many of these 
figures. 

It would be very worth while to 
have the children originate the colo: 
schemes to learn color harmony. 
They will enjoy working out the 
letters, which are made by “folding 
long narrow strips of paper. 

If you wish to have the figures 
marching in a health parade, the 
strips of paper which form the feet 
and legs should be folded in such a 
way as to show action. These fig- 
ures offer opportunity to work out 


some very original posters. 





rav 
Joor 
you 

The vitamins poster has figures 
tice Mg hose heads are the natural color 
the J of the orange and apple used. The 
rom inge-head figure has a green dress 


ith brown dot trimming and or- 
ge paper arms, legs, and feet. The 
ople-head figure has a red head, and 
wears light-blue overalls with a 
white blouse. His arms and feet are 
range-colored. 
The figures on the vegetables 
wter have blue costumes with or- 
‘ge arms and legs. The cabbage- 
«ad figure wears a white blouse, and 


’ared hairbow. The tomato-head 

) igure wears a black tie. 
Have the children vary the colors 
sed in making the features of the 
"ces, They will enjoy seeing what 
*y can do on their own initiative. 
nets of bright-colored construction 
per will be needed. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 





GIFTS THAT ALL 








Dorothy 
Ann 
Age 6 














A Wall Plaque 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY HELEN OVERHEUL 


Teacher, Striped School, Calhoun County, Michigan 


THE outline of a child’s shoe makes a gift with an appeal for 
parents. Trace around the shoe for a pattern. Cut the outline 
from plywood, as a plaque for a Mother’s Day gift. Cut several 
from blotting paper and tie together as a Father’s Day gift. 
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A Hot-Dish Holder 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JANE GUSTAFSON 


Teacher, Second Grade, East Ward School, Lexington, Nebraska 


THE pupils in my second grade made hot-dish holders for thei; 
mothers. Each child brought to school a piece of cotton prin; 
From this material a rectangle 6” x 11” was measured and cy 
out. Then the material was folded in half crosswise, wrong 
side out, and the two sides were basted and sewed together '. 
inch from the edges, and turned right side out. I provided pad; 
4°s inches square, which were inserted in the cloth envelope, 
Then the open ends were sewed up and the holders were quilted 
from corner to corner to keep the pads in place. 





> Each child embroidered the word Mother in the center of his 
holder, his own first name in one corner, and a small flor 


: . design in the opposite corner. Then he blanket-stitched around 


all four sides. 

The children enjoyed talking about the stitches they wer 
using. The boys were just as handy with a needle as the girl 
Those children who finished first and had made neat holder 
helped other members of the group to complete their holders. 
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IICHILDREN WILL LIKE TO MAKE 





—— —_—_ 

FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 

LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, Public Schools, 
Bak: rsfield, ( alifornia 

heir 
int MATERIALS needed for making the workbag illustrated be- 
cut @ low include a medium-sized round cardboard cereal box, some 
one black enamel paint, a piece of bright printed cotton material, | 
r '. Bf and two lengths of heavy cord for drawstrings. 
ads | = Discard the lid of the box and paint the outside and bottom , lg 


pes, with black enamel. After the enamel has dried thoroughly, 








lted | measure a piece of the printed cotton material one inch longer 
than the circumference of the box and seven inches wide. Sew 
the two ends of this strip together with a half-inch seam. Make 
ideep hem in the top, and stitch twice, once on the edge of the 
hem and again a quarter inch from the edge. Leave a small 
opening in the seam and punch one in the opposite side. 

Glue the unhemmed edge of the material to the outside of 
the top of the box. Cover this raw edge with a scalloped strip 
of colored paper. Run the drawstrings through the hem and 
tie bright beads on the ends. 

Letter the following verse on a greeting card. 

Socks to be darned, 
Buttons to sew, 
Scissors and thread 
In this workbag go. 
his 
ord — 
und 
vere 
irls 
ders 
. 
7 
"| 
1 
] 
4 
1 
1 
; 
1 
, 
1 
5 
: 
1 
| 
n) 
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A Ratiton-Book Holder 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY HELEN OVERHEUL 


Teacher, Striped School, Calhoun County, Michigan 


TO MAKE a ration-book holder, cut out of tagboard an oblong 
that is 14'2” x 5°16”. Measure 2 inches in from one end and 
draw a dotted line. Measure 6% inches in from the other end 
and draw another dotted line. Fold on the dotted lines. Shape 
the 2-inch end to make a tab, as shown in the diagram. Cut a 
shallow curved slit in the opposite end, through which to slide 
this tab. The tab and the section with the slit form the front 
of the holder. 

From a piece of red oilcloth, cut a strip 2” x 11”. Wrap 
this strip around the back section of the holder, near the center 
fold. Arrange the strip so that the ends overlap on the inside, 
near the edge. Staple the ends to the card. This strip holds 
the books in the folder. 


Make a patriotic design on the cover. 
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OUR CONSTITUTION POSTER 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS * 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITOTION 


AMENDMENT IX 


PROMISES 


ENJOYMENT 
BY THE PEOPLE 
OF RIGHTS 
H{/Mi\ NOT MENTIONED IN 
IW! THE CONSTITUTION 


THIS AMENDMENT READS: 




















SUGGESTIONS 

The enumeration in the Constitution, ’ of cer- Try to think of some 
D . right we enjoy which 
tain= rights, shall not be construed to deny is not mentioned in 
. ' the Constitution, an 

or disparage others retained by the people. make aposteraboutit. 





| Raven Avery 
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GO, MY PONY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY SYL\ 


Go, go, my po - 








‘IA L. CLAFLIN 


ny, Oo - ver roads _ so 


Fast, fast, we're go - ing, though the wind _ is 


Wait, wait, my daugh- 
Slow, slow, my po - 


geth 
geth 
geth 
geth 


ForMATION: Form circle in groups of 
threes—Pony in front, Father and 
Daughter driving. 

STANZA 1: Father and Daughter now 
drive Pony around in circle. Stop 
and clap hands at each repetition 


of “ri-di-de-ay.” 
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ter, let us stop for 


ny, o - ver roads so 


‘mind 


mind: 


nnd 


mind 


STANZA 2: Same as first stanza but 
with a faster motion. Kather and 
Daughter pull scarfs* up around 
necks and caps down over ears. 

STANZA 3: Stop after “daughter” to 
water Pony. From “Go” continue 
as before. 


PROGRAM 


at 


ston - y. Go, go, 
blow - ing. Go, gO, 
wa - ter! stop, 


ston - y. slow, 


weath 
weath 
weath 


weath 





STANZA 4: Same as first stanza, but 
begin to slow down while singing 
the first line, gradually coming to a 
complete stop at the end. Some 
Fathers and Daughters may like to 
put Pony into the barn; others may 
fall down as though exhausted. 
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THE MAY QUEEN 
CLARA G. CORNELL 

The May Queen's come to earth again 
To cast a magic spell 

On all the trees and scented flowers 
That in our dooryard dwell. 


She’s decked their budding green at- 
tire 
With gowns of every huc; 
Some now wear pink, or white, or 
red, 
Some yellow and some blue. 


Their gay spring costumes are so fair 
They make our dooryard seem 

A bit of fairyland brought here 
To fil! the May Queen's dream. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


HARRIFTTE W. PORTER 


Memorial Day! 
Exalted day! 

Bringing memorics to all 
Of gallant men, 
Truc-hearted men, 

Answering their country’s call 
With this quick cry: 
“Here! Here am I, 

Ready to stand or fall!” 

In thought and deed, 
Heroes indeed, 

No fears their hearts appall; 
And thus today, 
Memorial Day, 

Our heroes still enthrall! 


MAY BASKETS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We are making baskets 
To fill with early flowers, 
And hang on the doorknobs 


Of good friends of ours. 


The baskets are dainty, 
The flowers are gay— 
We'll hang up our presents 

And then run away. 


The best one we're planning 
To hang on our door, 

For Mother's the person 
We're making it for! 


SPRINGTIME HELLO 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Springtime is “hello” time. 
This I know is true, 

For all the buds and flowers 
Nod “How do you do.” 


And every bird is chirruping 
In a brand-new cheery way, 
With “Hello, friends and neighbors, 
How are you today?” 


I feel so very friendly 

When spring things start to grow; 
To every little newborn thing, 

My heart calls out “Hello.” 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


On the very first of May 

We celebrate a CHILD HEALTH 
DAY. 

It's a fine time to review 

All the habits good for you! 

For growing stronger every day, 

Begin these health rules to obey: 

Be sure to keep your body clean 

With frequent baths; and in between, 

Do wash your hands before you eat. 

Take real pride in looking neat: 

Brush your tecth at morn and night 

To have a smile both clean and bright. 

Neatly comb and brush your hair, 

And be sure the clothes you wear 

Are so clean and neatly pressed 

You cannot fail to look well dressed. 

Drink a quart of milk cach day, 

For milk guards teeth against decay. 

Eat every part of every meal; 

A balanced dict makes you feel 

Strong and healthy. Water, too, 

Between your meals is good for you, 

As are fresh air and exercise. 

Surely you must realize 

All these things will help you grow 

Healthy in mind and body; so 

Begin these health rules to obey 

On this important CHILD HEALTH 
DAY. 


SUMMER IS COMING 
NONA XFEN DUFFY 


Up in the treetops °, , se 

A warm wind is blowingy “it 
The sunshine is golden, 

The green things are growing. 
The robins are singing, 

The bumblebees humming, 
All nature is happy— 

For summer is coming! 


A PROMISE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


It floats there on the breezes, 
The Red and White and Blue, 

Dear banner of our country, 
Protecting me and you. 


It floats there on the breezes, 
Saying to us each day, 

“Children, you must remember, 
While at your work and play, 


It you would be protected 
By Old Glory, do be true. 
Be pure, be brave, and prove your 
love 
In all you say and do.” 


And as we see it floating 
On the breezes, let us say, 

“Dear banner, well protect you, too, 
And honor you each day!” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY PROGRAMS 


MOTHER’S DAY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Instead of picking just one day 
Each year for Mother’s Day' 
In which to tell her of my love, 

I take a different way. 
I show my love the 
through 
By helping her each day 
Before I hurry off to school, 
Or run outdoors to play. 


whole year 


I dry the dishes, tidy up, 
And carpet-sweep the floor; 

I help take care of Baby Ted, 
And do a whole lot more. 

And while I'm at these many tasks 
I'm happy as can be, 

Because I'm letting Mother know 
She's very dear to me. 


YOUR HELPERS 


FRANCES HIGGINS 


(An exercise for four boys. The 
audience should be invited to identify 
cach helper after hearing him tell 
about himself.) 


FARMER— 
My job is growing things to eat— 


* . Ogts*and barley, rye and wheat, 
*; Cabbaze, potatoes, beans, and maize, 


And many kinds of fruit I raise. 


GROCER— 
.3 My job is selling things to eat, 


+? Keawe and fat and sour and sweet; 


My cakes and candy, bread and pic, 
Vegetables and fruits you buy. 


POSTMAN— 
My job is carrying the mail 
Through rain and snow and sleet and 
hail. 
The letters that I bring cach day 
Spread happiness along the way. 


POLICEMAN— 
My job is helping one and all— 
Children, whether large or small, 
Pedestrians, and drivers, too, 
Who have forgotten what to do. 


PENGUIN PARADE 


THEOBEL WING ALLEESON 


I saw two little penguins walk 
Around the park's big lily pool. 
I almost thought that they could talk; 
They marched as though they were 
in school! 
With manner solemn and polite 
They bowed to everything they 
met; 
Then waddled by—a funny sight— 
Their black-and-white suits shiny 
wet. 





TO ENHANCE the usefulness of the plays in this issue, 
we are continuing a service inaugurated last month—sug- 


gesting ideas for stage 


settings 


and possibilities for 


adapting the plays to situations other than the one orig- 


inally intended by the 


author. 


Reference to these 


“Hints” appears in a note at the end of each of the plays. 





LOOKING AHEAD 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


I look into the glass and sce 

The little fellow that is me. 

He doesn’t grow so very fast, 

But yet this month he stretched 
past j 

The mark where, just two months | 
fore, 

He measured on the cupboard door! 


K 


And Mother said, “You're growing 
Son! 

You ll soon be big as anyone.” 

And then she whispered, “Look aw; 

Toward the man that 
some day! 

Look to the future; try to sce 

The kind of man you want to be. 


you will b 


“The way this little fellow grows 

Will make the man the future know 

So keep him straight and true ar 
strong 

And clean. You won't have long 

To make this little boy you see 

Into the man you want to be!” 


MY OWN MOTHER 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


She’s always sewing buttons on, 
Or mending things I tear; 
Whenever I come home from scho 
I always find her there. 


She's always doing little things 
That please me very much, 

Like making cakes and planning trip 
To parks and zoos, and such. 


She's always reading stories, too, 
Or teaching me a game; 

And whether I've been good or bad 
She loves me just the same. 


Are you surprised that I find her 
Dearer than any other? 

I'm sure by now you know her nam 
Of coursc—she is my mother! 


MUSIC LESSON 


ETHEL KING 


The rhythmical and balanced tree 
A piece of music seemed to be—_ 
The root-gnarled trunk the clef of G 
The leaves were notes in proper place 
And branches marked the lines an 
spaces. : 
I wondered how it all would souné— 
Then a bird soared swiftly from t 
ground 
And put the whole thing into song 


He showed me where the trills belong 

Which bars were mirthful, which ba 
slow; 

The measures, starting soft and low 

That ripened to fortissimo— 

And I was very grateful when - 

He sang the sweetness once again. 

I would have thanked my music ™ 
ter, 

But he flew skyward fast and faster 
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TWO CHILD HEALTH DAY PLAYS 





The Garden of Cleanliness 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALTA R. KEELER 


is cleanliness a problem in your school? 
In this play, flowers, birds, and leaves show 


tize it. 


Then drama- 


the contrary Prince that it is a desirable health habit. 


(Spirit of Cleanliness stands at the 
rear of the ‘laze a little to left of 
enter. Tulips and the leaves are neai 
y, Prince Peter enters, hands in 
ockets, in a dejected mood.) 

PRINCE. PETER—I'm never going to 
uke a bath again! All I ever hear 
is wash your face, scrub your ears, 
brush your tecth! IT wish I were a 
bird or a flower. They never have to 
take a bath. 

SPIRIT OF CLEANLINESS—Welcome 
to the Garden of Cleanliness. 

PRINCE PETER (looking about, star- 
led) —Did someone say something? 

SPIRIT OF CLEANLINESS—How do 
you do? You have come into Na- 
tures Garden—the cleanest place in 
the world. 

PRINCE PETER (surprised)—I did 
not think the flowers or birds ever 
took baths. 

SPIRIT OF CLEANLINESS—Then you 
were very much mistaken. Let’s ask 
the tulips what they have to say. 

rikST TULIP—We feel so fresh after 
in April shower. 








CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT Ol KOBIN 
CLEANLINESS BLUE JAY 

HIRST TULIP CARDINAI 

SECOND TULIP CANARY 


MAPLE LIAI 
POPLAR LEAI 
ILM LPAI 
PRINCE PETER 


WASHCLOTH 
1TONTT 

SOAP 
POOTHBRUSIH 


COSTUMES 


Spirit of Cleanliness wears white 
cheesecloth robe and gold crown. 
Prince Peter wears regular school 
clothes. Tulips wear crepe-paper 
headdresses to resemble blossoms, 
green cheesecloth dresses, and sash 
es to match the headdresses. Leaves 
wear large leaf shapes cut from 
cardboard, Birds wear dry clean- 
ers bags, painted the color of the 
birds, and cardboard topknots. 
Washcloth and Towel carry the 
real articles. Soap and Toothbrush 
wear large cardboard cutouts in 
appropriate shapes. 

SETTING 

The Garden of Cleanliness. A 
white picket fence, about cight 
inches high, decorates the front of 
the stage. Cardboard jonquils, 
tulips, and iris border the fence. 
\ white trellis covered with crepe- 
Paper vines and flowers stands at 
rear center. 
| 
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SECOND TULIP—The rain helps to 
make our colors very bright. 

SPIRIT OF CLFEANLINESS—Perhaps 
the tulips will sing to us about a dew 
bath. 

(Tulips sing “Flower Folks.” ) 

(Robin, Blue Jay, and Cardinal en- 


fer.) 

SPIRIT OF CLEANLINESS—Here are 
our bird friends. Good morning, 
Robin. How clean you look! 

ROBIN— 


I found a tiny birdbath, 

Not so very far away. 

It is my morning splash there 
That starts my happy day. 

BLUE JAY— 

And right you are, O Robin; 
I quite agree with you. 

[ like my plumage looking 
All shiny, bright, and new. 
No spots upon my white vest 
Can you expect to sce; 

With water from the garden 
It’s clean as it can be. 

CARDINAL— 

Because I bathe and keep them clean, 
My feathers are so bright. 

I have just hopped from out my bath. 
My topknot—is it right? 

SPIRIT OF CLEANLINESS—Yes, you 
look very fine indeed. (Looks off 
right.) Here is someone you know, 
Prince Peter. 

(Canary enters.) 

PRINCE PETER—It's the canary 
who lives in the palace! Do you take 
a bath, too? 

CANARY— 
lama proud fellow, 

In my coat of yellow, 

And if youd like a friendly tip, 
I would advise a daily dip. 
Either at morning or at night, 
A bath will keep you well, 

And feeling fit and right. 

PRINCE PETER—I'm beginning to 
be ashamed of my dirty hands and 
face. 

MAPLE LEAF, POPLAR LEAF, ELM 
LEAF (sfep forward)—We couldn't 
live if we had dirty faces. 

PRINCE PETER—Why not? 

MAPLE LEAF—We have little holes, 
called pores, in us, just as you have in 
your skin. 

POPLAK LEAr—When the dust clogs 
up the pores, we cannot breathe. 

ELM LEAF—Then we wither and 
dic. 

MAPLE LEAF—Have you ever no- 
ticed us dancing in the rain? 

POPLAR LEAr—That is because we 
are so happy to be having a refreshing 
bath. (Continued on page 61) 


The Happy Health Way 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BELLE D. HAYDEN 


Again Mother Goose and several well-loved characters 
dramatize some of the essential rules of health. The 
characters speak in verse, based on the nursery rhymes. 


READER (sfeps in front of curtain 
and reads) — 


This is the story of Old Mother 
Goose, 

Whose health habits were all in the 
wrong; 

Her children were very unhappy and 
thin, 


And did not grow sturdy and strong. 

So off to the teacher she hurriedly 
went, 

And asked her to help if she could; 

Then together they started to work 
on their health. 

Now the children are happy and good. 

So listen while Mother Goose tells 
you today 

How you can live the Happy Health 
Way. 

(She goes off stage.) 

(Curlains open. Mother Goose is 
seated on a chair. Page stands at ber 
left. As he calls the nursery-rhyme 
characters, they enter, speak their 
lines, and go to stand on either side 
of Mother Goose, alternately, begin- 
ning at the right. They remain stand- 
ing there throughout the play.) 

MOTHER GOOSE (s/ands, leaning on 
cane )— 

I'm Mother Goose, from a land fa: 
away; 

I've come here to talk to you moth- 
ers, today, 

And tell you the problems that I had 
to face, 

Before I discovered cach rule has its 
place. 

My children were once very drowsy 
and slow; 

They never could reason or appear to 
know; 

They had me upset, for they did not 
seem well, 

But what was the reason? 
could not tell, 

Until I discovered about the health 
rules 

The teachers are giving the children 
in schools. 

I studied these rules and made each 
child obey. 

Now sce how they have changed! 
Just watch them today! 

(Takes her seat.) 

pace (reads from scroll)—Little 
Tommy Tucker. 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER (enters) — 
I'm Little Tommy Tucker. 
| sing for my supper. 

What do you think I eat? 
Vegetables green, 

All crispy and clean, 

And delicious fruit for a sweet. 

PpaGeE—Jack and Jill. 


1 just 


JACK AND JILL (enter)— 

We are Jack and Jill, 

And we are never ili, 

Because, you sec, we're clever. 

Good water we drink; 

We love it and think 

We'll stay healthy forever. 
paGE—Diddle Diddle Dumpling. 


DIDDLE DIDDLE DUMPLING (en- 
lers)— 
I'm Diddle Diddle Dumpling, my son 
John. 


1 went to bed with my stockings on, 

Because I was so lazy. 

But now eleven hours I sleep, 

And so my rosy cheeks I keep, 

And look fresh as a daisy. 
PAGE—Old Woman in the Shoe. 
OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE (en- 

fers )— 

And I'm the old woman who lived in 

- a shoe, 

With so many children, | knew not 

what to do. 

But now I have learned the right 

measurc— 
(Continued on page 67) 








CHARACTERS 


READER 
MOTHER GOOS|! 

PAGE 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKFR 
JACK AND JILL . 
DIDDLE. DIDDLE. DUMPLING 
OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOI 
LITTLE BOY BLUI 

LITTLE BOPEEP 

OLD KING COLI 

LITTLE JACK HORNER 
MISTRESS MARY 

RIDE A COCKHORSI 


COSTUMES 


Reader carries a Mother Goose 
book. Dress all the other charac- 
ters to look like those to be found 
in any good Mother Goose book. 
Mother Goose carries a cane, Page 
a scroll with names of characters, 
Little Tommy Tucker a cereal 
bowl with spoon, Jack and Jill a 
water pail, Diddle Diddle Dump 
ling a stocking, Old Woman in the 
Shoe several dolls, Little Boy Blue 
a horn, Little Bopeep a toy sheep 
and crook, Old King Cole a cereal 
bowl, Little Jack Horner a paper 
pie, Mistress Mary a watering can, 
Ride a Cockhorse a stick horse. 


SETTING 


Mother Goose Land, as simple or 
elaborate as desired. 


























AT THE LIBRARY 


A Play for Closing Day 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


IRENE 


B. FLAVELLE 


C'eacher, Second Grade, Avon Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


Everyone will enjoy the dramatic quality of this play, 
which conveys an important message for young and old 
in wartime, when many forms of recreation are curtailed. 


ScENE I 


(All characters enter from the 
left, walk across the stage, slop to 
lalk, and finally exit by 
through the library entrance.) 

CARL (goes along the street, bounc- 
ing a ball; stops at center stage)— 


Rong 


Just wait till the boys see my new 
ball! 

CHARLES (enters with two books 
under his arm)—Hello, Carl, what a 
fine new ball! Where did you get it? 

cakt—Uncle Bob gave it to me for 
my birthday. Let’s play catch. 

CHARLES (walking past slowly)—I 
can’t, just now. But on my way back 
I will play with you. 

CARL—Where are you going? 

CHARLES (looking back)—To the 
library. I just finished reading two 
books and I want to get two more. 
So long! (Enters library door.) 

caRL (continues to bounce ball, as 
Herbert approaches with books)— 
Hello, Herbert. Come on and have a 
game of catch with me. 

HERBERT—Sorry, | can't now. I 
have to take these two books to the 
library. They are due today. 

CARL—Why can't you take 
back tomorrow? 

HERBERT—Then Id 
two cents apiece on them. 


them 


have to pay 
No, siree! 
I'm saving my money to buy War 
Stamps, not to pay book fines. ([n- 
ters library.) 

MRS. BALTER (carrying a large bun- 
dle and a handbag, enters left with 
Mrs. Chambers) —I1 don’t know how 


I am going to prepare a good meal 
with so little butter, meat, canned 
yoods, and dried fruits. How do you 
get along on the rationed foods these 
days, Mrs. Chambers? 

MRS, CHAMBERS—Why, Mrs. Balter, 
I have the most wonderful book on 
how to prepare meals with rationed 
foods. I got it at the library. 

MRS. BALTER—The library! Well, 
I never thought of that. I wonder 
whether I have my library card in my 
purse. (Opens purse; searches.) Yes, 
here it is. 

MRS, CHAMBERS—Good! I'll show 
you the shelf where the cookbooks are. 
If we hurry we'll be back in plenty 
of time to get dinner ready. 

(They go into the library.) 

(Leroy enters, carrying violin case.) 

cart—Hello, Leroy. Have you 
had your violin lesson yet? 

LEROY—Yes, I just finished it. 

carnt—Then will you play ball 
with me? 

LEROY (passing by)—I can’t stop 
now. I have to go to the library to 
get some new music. (He leaves.) 

MRS. KELMER (Off stage just before 
she and Mrs. Durando enter)—How 
do you do, Mrs. Durando? Why, 
where is your car? It is strange to 
sce you walking, “way over here. 

MRS. DURANDO (laughing) —Well, 
I've had to become a walker, like all 
the rest. (They come into sight on 
stage.) But the situation has its good 
points, too. I have been catching up 


on my reading, and I am just taking 
these books back to the library. 


Why 








CHARACTERS 
CARL JOAN 
CHARLES PHYLLIS 
HiLRBLRT MR. COHEN 


CARL'S MOTHER 
MISS BENDER 
MISS YECUS 
MISS RANDOLPH 
OTHER READERS 


MRS. BALTER 
MKS. CHAMBERS 
LEROY 

MRS, KELMER 
MRS. DURANDO 


CosTUMES 


The girls and boys wear regular 
school clothes; the adults wear cos 
tumes brought from home. Mr. Cohen 
wears a white cotton wig and beard. 
He carries a cane. 








Scene I.—The space in front of the 
curtain represents the street on whic 
the library is located. An Opening ar 
the right of the stage marks the |; 
brary entrance. 

Scene I1—Library interior with 
tables, chairs, and bookcases. 

Scene II].—Same as Scene I 


} 
| 
SETTING 
| 
| 


SUGGESTIONS 


The text about the lending of books 
may be changed to fit the rules jn 
your community. If the child tak. || 
ing Carl’s part is old enough to have || 
a card, alter the text accordingly. 
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don’t you come with me and draw 
this book out? It is a good one. 

MRS. KELMER—That’s a_ splendid 
I was wondering how I would 
spend a long evening at home. 

(They enter the library.) 

caRL (still bouncing ball, as Joan 
and Phyllis come skipping along)— 
Where are you going in such a hurry? 

JoaN—To the library. It is almost 
time for the story hour. 

PHYLLIS—W hy don't you come? 

cart—I'd rather play ball. 

JOAN—You had better change your 
mind. 

(Joan and Phyllis enter library.) 

caRL (looking toward the library 
just as Mr. Cohen comes up behind 
him)—The library! The library! Why 
does everybody want to go to the li- 
brary? 

MR. COHEN—Did you ask why 
everybody wants to go to the library? 

cARL—Yes, I did, Mr. Cohen. No- 
body wants to play ball with me. 

MR. COHEN—Oh, I am sure they 
ali want to play ball. But it is fun 
to read, too. Don't you like to get 
books at the library to read? 

cart—I don’t get books at the li- 
brary. I have never been there. 

MR. COHEN—Never been to the li- 
brary! Well! Well! There are some 
countries where people aren't allowed 
to choose books to read, but I should 
think that everyone in this country 
would want to read a great many. 
Maybe you don’t know what you can 
get at the library. There are books 
about toys and games, stories of In- 
dians and of adventure, fairy stories, 
mystery stories, poems, history books 
—why, I couldn't begin to tell you 
how many. You had better ask your 
father or your mother to take you to 
the library. (He walks on a little 
way, stops, leans on his cane facing 
audience.) Think of that! Never 
been to the library! (Continues on his 
way to the library, shaking his head.) 

(Carl drops his ball and gazes after 
him.) 

CARL’S MOTHER (coming up behind 
him)—Well, Carl, I thought 
were going to play ball. 

cARL—Oh, Mother, everybody has 
gone to the library. May I go, too? 

CARL'S MOTHER—Of course you 
may, but I shall have to go with you 
and get your books on my card. Waen 
you are in the third grade you can 
have your own card. 

CARL—May we go right away? 

CARL'S MOTHER—W hy, yes, I think 
we have time. 

(They enter the library.) 


idea. 


you 


ScENE II 


(People come and go, get books gi 
desk or return books, ask for informa. 
tion or directions, and read at tab 
Miss Bender is busy at the desk whi 
Miss Randolph and Miss Yecus put 
awa) books and help people find what 
they want. Mr. Cohen sits at one of 
the tables, reading a paper. Other 
Readers sit at tables reading, or lool 
ever books on the shelves.) 

CHARLES (approaching desk) | 
want to return these two books, 

MISS BENDER—I will take them 
You may get two more. (She la 
books fo one side as Charl S 20S Over 
/o shelves.) 

HERBERT (af desk)—I want to re. 
turn these two books. They are du 
today, aren’t they? 

MISS BENDER (smiling )—Yes, that 
is right. There is no fine to pay. 

(Herbert goes over to shelves.) 

MRS. DURANDO (with Mrs. Kelmer 
approaching Miss Yecus)—Where ar: 
the mystery stories, please? 

Miss YECUS—They are in this sec- 
tion. (Points to one of the cases.) 

(Joan and Phyllis enter and 4)- 
proach Miss Randolph.) 

JoaN—Will you please tell w 
where we can hear the story hour? 

MISS RANDOLPH—Yes, if you wil 
come this way I will show you th 
children’s room. 

(Joan and Phyllis exit to right, bu 
Miss Randolph returns.) 

CARL S MOTHER (enters; govs t 
desk with Carl)—My son wants t 
get books from the library. 

MISS BENDER—What grade is he in’ 

CARL'S MOTHER—He is in the sec- 
ond grade. 

MISS BENDER—Then he 
have a card of his own, but you c 
get books for him on your card. 

CARL’S MOTHER—Yes, that is what 
I told him. Where are the childrens 
books? 

Miss YECUS—I will show you where 
they are. 

(Mrs. Balter and Mrs. Chambers & 
to the desk, each carrying d book.) 

MRS. BALTER—How long may ™ 
keep these books? 

MISS BENDER (stamping books wit 
date due and removing cards) —Y 
may keep them for two weeks. 

(Mrs. Balter and Mrs, Cham? 
exit.) 

LEROY (fo Miss Randol ph)—* here 
can 1 find the music books? 

MISS RANDOLPH—They are in UX 
music section. Will you come ™ 
way, please? (Continued on page 6° 
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THE 3-V CLUB 


A Victory Garden Play 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





Act I 
Betty, at the worktable, is greas- 
5 al a cooky shect. Louise is at the 
ma. ler table, copying a recipe. Bob 
1 sd Harry enter.) 
bi pop (sniffing) —Hi, Betty! Hel- 


put fy 0, Louise! Um-m! What is thar I 
hat mel? 

7 seTtY—A batch of cookies baking. 
ther HARRY—T hey certainly smell good! 


onl BETTY—Spice cookies always do. 
(From time to time Betty looks in 

1 ven as though watching cookies.) 
Harry (sits on stool near table)— 
|didn’t know you could cook, Betty. 


em 

% pop—Say! Betty's a swell cook! 

‘ver Waiver since Mother went to work at 
the airplane factory, Betty has taken 

‘ree Mover here in the kitchen. Oh, boy! 


due Hg Does she ever fix good things to eat! 

BEtTY (modestly)—Oh, it’s not so 
hat urd to cook and bake. I try to fol- 
| lw the recipes carefully. That's the 
) main thing. 


ner LoulsE—I’m copying Betty's reci- 
ax [x. It doesn’t use sugar. 

setty—It calls for molasses in- 
sec ‘ad. And I used only a little spice, 
) mcause spices are hard to get, too. 
ap. HARRY—-That’s because the ships 


tat used to bring sugar and spices 
us gato the United States are needed in 


? the war, our teacher said. 

wil BeTTY—That’s right. So I used 

the wt enough to give these cookies a 
picy tang. 

but Bop—I guess we can’t afford to 


vaste anything these days. 

t BETTY—No indeed! And we have 
to #0 learn new ways of preparing the 
food our grocers have on hand. 
in? HARRY—Mother fixes the same old 


sec- HH vegetables all sorts of new ways now. 
| like them better than ever. 

not BETTY—It’s fun learning to cook 

cin #@ xew dishes, and learning to eat them, 
too! But I’m afraid even vegetables 

hat fj xe going to be scarce this spring. 

en's LoussE——-Why? Spring will bring 


inew crop. We should have plenty 
were fi of vegetables then. 
BETTY—No, Louise. We will have 
g ‘ough perhaps, but not plenty. We 
fave to send great quantities of food 
we help our allies and our own armed 
lorces, 
it _ BoB—That’s true. 
telp feed the world. 
_ BETTY—You’re right. It’s just as 
mportant as working in a war plant 
‘we way Mother and Dad are doing. 
_30B—Gee, Harry, it seems to me 
‘at everybody but us is doing his 
the Nare! 
8ETTY—Why, Bob, you and Harry 
vorked hard collecting scrap! 


America has to 
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LOIS R. BOLI 


nirector of Auditorium Activities, John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 


We offer you an entertaining assembly program, a lesson 
in practical patriotism, a summer-vacation project sug- 
gestion, and a novel nutrition study all rolled into one. 


HARRY—But that was so little! 
And besides, there’s not much scrap 
to be collected any more. 

BoB—That’s true, Harry. We 
ought to be doing something else now. 
How about a Victory Garden! That's 
what we could do. 

HARRY—Sure we could, Bob. 

BOB—I'm going to raise the food 
for Betty to cook! 

BETTY—That’s a wonderful idea! 

Bop—Yes, sir! Ill plant vege- 
tables in that bed at the east side of 
the house where Mother always had 
flowers. I’m sure she will want me to. 

BETTY—She won't have time to 
care for many annuals this year. 

LOUISE— 

Where the asters used to grow 
We now raise turnips row on row. 

(Laughter. ) 

HARRY—lI know where I can plant 
a Victory Garden at home. We used 
to have a space back of the house for 
a garden, but quite a while ago it was 
made into a lawn. Ill ask Dad wheth- 
ec he will have it plowed if I promise 
to work the garden. What are you 
going to plant in your garden, Bob? 

Bop—Well, I know that I want 
corn, beans, and tomatoes. 

HARRY—lI like carrots. So I guess 
I'll plant a garden full of carrots! 

BETTY—Oh, that’s no way to do! 

HARRY—Well, carrots are good for 
you. 

BETTY—Of course! So is chocolate 
candy, but you can’t eat just choco- 
late candy and nothing else, no matter 
how well you like it. 

HARRY—How are we going to 
know, then, which of the many vege- 
tables to plant? 

Bosp—Oh, all vegetables are good 
for us. 

LOUISE—But some vegetables are 
more health-building than others, 
Bob. Some vegetables contain more 
vitamins than others. 

pop—Vitamins! That's it! But 
how are we going to know which 

vegetables have the most vitamins? 

LoutsE—It isn’t which vegetables 
have the most vitamins. We need a 

variety of vitamins to build strong 
bodies. You must raise a number of 
different vegetables so that your bod- 
ies will receive some of all of them. 
For example, our bodies need great 
quantities of vitamin C to develop 
our teeth and bones and tissues. Leafy 
vegetables, like spinach and cabbage, 
are high in vitamin C. 

HARRY—Where did you learn all 
these things, Louise? 

LOUISE—I'm taking a course in nu- 
trition at school. 








CHARACTERS 


Berry—An older girl. stTRING BEAN 
1 oune—Betty’s friend. LETTUCE 


nop—Betty’s younger ONION 
brother. CABBAGI 
HARRY—Bob’s friend. GREEN PEA 
rOMATO POTATO 
CARROT BEET 
VITAMIN A SQUASH 
VITAMIN B SPINACH 
VITAMIN C CORN 
VITAMIN G CAULIFLOWER 


COsTUMES 


The children wear school clothes. 
Betty wears an apron. Each vegetable 
carries a large placard featuring a col- 
ored illustration of the vegetable rep- 








Each vitamin carries a pla- 
card with a large V and a smaller A, 
B, C, or G inside it. 


resented, 


SETTING 

The kitchen of Betty’s and Bob’s 
home. ‘There is a worktable with 
utensils and ingredients for making 
cookies on it in Act I. In Act IL these 
are replaced by the materials neces- 
sary to make a vegetable casserole. 
Four straight chairs, a high kitchen 
stool, an extra table, a stove (card- 
board carton), and cupboard complete 
the essential furnishings. 

Near center stage at the back is 
a little platform on which the vege- 
tables and the vitamins stand so as 
to be visible when they speak. 














nos—I wish we knew which vita- 
mins were in which vegetables. 

LOUISE—My textbook on nutrition 
will tell you. 

BETTY—Then you would have to 
find out whether you should plant 
seeds or young plants and where to 
get them— 

HARRY—My uncle has a seed cata- 
logue which I'll ask him to lend me. 

BETTY—I tell you what! Suppose 
you start planning your Victory Gar- 
den after school tomorrow night. 
Then Louise can bring her nutrition 
book, and Harry a seed catalogue. 
You can meet here in the kitchen and 
keep me company while I prepare the 
vegetables for a casserole dish to serve 
for supper. (She goes to the stove and 
takes out a pan of baked cookies 
which she transfers to a plate.) 

Bop—I'll see that there are plenty 
of pencils and paper. 

Louise (collecting her books) — 
Well, I must go now, but Ill be on 
hand tomorrow. 

HARRY—Me too! 


BETTY—Wait a minute! Have a 
cooky before you go. 
(Betty passes the cookies. Thank- 


you’s and appropriate remarks of ap- 
prot al are exchanged, ) 


Act Il 


(Betty is seated on the kitchen 
stool with a bowl of vegetables in her 
lap and a paring knife in her hand. 
Louise, seated near her, is reading 
aloud from her nutrition book.) 


LOUISE—"“Neither growth nor 
health can be sustained unless the 
daily foods provide certain essentials 
called vitamins. Health, growth, de- 
velopment, fortification of the body 
against disease—all these are directly 
affected by the vitamin content of 
the foods we eat.” 

BETTY—My, they are important! 

(Sounds of footsteps and voices off 
stage. Bob and Harry enter and ex- 
change greetings with the girls, put 
books down, and draw up chairs.) 

BOB (getting paper and pencils 
and placing them on the extra ta- 
ble) —Well, here we go on our Vic- 
tory Garden plans! 

HARRY—First, well break the 
ground by spading or plowing. Then, 
we ll work the ground well and rake 
it over. 

BETTY—Right now you can lay out 
your garden. You know, draw a plot 
showing where you will plant the on- 
ions, lettuce, and spinach. 

BoB—Oh, yes, that is what the pa- 
per and pencils are for. We can draw 
our garden plots on these and write in 
our plantings. 

HARRY—If everyone planted a Vic- 
tory Garden, we could send more food 
to the United Nations, couldn’t we? 

LoutsE—Yes. It would release more 
foodstuffs from our stores and ware- 
houses for our allies. 

pop—For example, if I had a row of 
cabbages in my garden, Betty would 
not have to buy cabbages at the gro- 
cery store. (Continued on page 66) 
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(Music off stage: “Melody in F.”) 

(The flowers, Billy Bumblebee, and 
Beulah Butterfly are gathered in front 
of Mother Nature’s gate. They seem 
to be complaining.) 

VIOLA VIOLET—I'm tired of being 
just a dear, sweet violet. I feel so 
useless, I want to do something! 

BILLY BUMBLEBEE—I agree with 
you. The world is at war. Everyone 
should be working for his country, 
but all we do is just sit and look pret- 
ty—or buzz around. It really doesn't 
seem sensible. We want to do some- 
thing to help win this war. (He 
buzzes around excitedly.) 

BEULAH BUTTERFLY—I can hardly 
wait. Think of it—I may soon be 
changing these wings for a uniform! 


BILLY BUMBLEBEF—A_ uniform? 
What kind of uniform could you 
wear? 


BEULAH BUTTERFLY—I would like 
to be a nurse, and, my goodness, the) 
wear uniforms! 

VIOLA VIOLET—I would like to join 
the army and be a WAAC. I can 
just hear folks saying, “Isn't she 
brave!” I'm tired of being only a 
shy violet! 

BILLY BUMBLEBEL—I know I could 
be of some help, and I have many 
friends and relatives who will join me. 
Bees are good workers! We ought to 
be aviators. 

JUNE ROSE—I want to help, too. 
I am admired for one short month. 
Then folks forget me. “Out of sight, 
out of mind,” you know. 

TOMMY TULIP—Ah, how true that 
is! Now that so many of the tulip 
family have suffered from the invasion 
of our native Holland, I fear that we 
shall soon be forgotten. 

SAMMY SKUNK CABBAGE—You folks 
really shouldn't complain. You at 
least please the eye. Look at me— 
I'm just Sammy Skunk Cabbage. | 
haven't a sweet odor, and you can see 
for yourselves that I'm not pretty. 
All I'm good for is to stick my head 
up out of the ground so that folks 
will say, “Guess it’s spring; there's 
one of those silly-looking skunk cab- 
bages.” I want to be a sailor. (He 
skips about humming “Sailing.” ) 

DAPHNE DAFFODIL—Yes, Sammy, 
you and I have very little to do ex- 
cept to welcome in the spring. I am 
tired of being just a daffodil. 

BEULAH BUTTERFLY—I think we 
should tell Mother Nature about our 
problem. I’m sure she will under- 
stand and will think of a way for us 
to be useful. 

HILDA HYACINTH—Shall I speak to 
Mother Nature about it? 

oTHERS—Yes, Hilda Hyacinth, you 
tell her, please. 

BILLY BUMBLEBEE—Shall I call 
Mother Nature to come? 

OTHERS (chorus)—Yes, do! 

(Billy Bumblebee steps to the gat 
and calls Mother Nature.) 

MOTHER NATURE (coming out)— 
My children, you seem upset. What a 
pity! Do sic down and make your- 
selves comfortable. (Mother Nature 
sits on a tree stump. Others sit on 
the ground facing her and the au- 
dience.) Now, before you say any- 
thing, I have a request to make. 

ALL—What is it, Mother Nature? 

MOTHER NATURE—I want to hear 
Dolores Daisy and Bobby Buttercup 
sing. It’s been over a year since I've 
heard your sweet voices, my dears. 
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“THEY ALSO SERVE” 


A Patriotic Spring Play 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALMA NELSON MOSCATI 


Teacher, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” This delight- 
ful spring fantasy will help children to evaluate their 


own part in a total war. 


it is suitable for Closing Day. 








CHARACTERS 


VIOLA VIOLET FIRST SOLDIER 
BILLY BUMBLEBEI SECOND SOLDIER 
BEULAH BUTTERILY JAN 
JUNE ROSE BETJE 
TOMMY TULIP FIRST SAILOR 
SAMMY SKUNK SECOND SAILOR 
CABBAGI TEACHER 
DAPHNE DALPODIL FIRST PUPIL 
HILDA HYACINTH SECOND PUPIL 
MOTHER NATURI THIRD PUPIL 
DOLORES DAISY FOURTH PUPIL 
BOBBY BUTTERCUP CHORUS 


CosTUMES 


The flowers wear crepe-paper head- 
dresses and green petal-shaped collars. 
Billy Bumblebee wears a green suit 


small wings, and a tight-fitting hat 
with feelers. Beulah Butterfly wears 








trimmed with black and yellow stripes, 


a brief basic costume and has large 
Mother Nature wears a flow- 
ing gown of soft green and a wreath 
of flowers on her head. Boy Scout 
uniforms are acceptable for Soldiers. 
Jan and Betje wear Dutch costumes 
wr overalls for gardening. Sailors wear 
long trousers and middy blouses of 
navy blue material and caps or hats 
like the ones illustrated. Teacher and 
Pupils wear school clothes. 


wings. 


SETTING 


In the center of the stage, at the 
front, hanging from the ceiling, is a 
long, rather wide ribbon. This repre- 
sents an invisible curtain which di- 
vides the stage in half. The right 
side of the stage has a flower-twined 
garden gate (through which Mother 
Nature enters), bushes, and a stump. 
The left side is not decorated. 














(Dolores Daisy and Bobby Butter- 
cup obligingly stand and sing “Spring 
Flowers,” and then take their seats 
while the rest applaud.) 

MOTHER NATURE—That was love 
ly. Now, Beulah Butterfly, will you 
dance for me? 

BEULAH BUTTERFLY—Indeed I'll 
dance for you, Mother Nature. (S/x 
dances to any light airy tune, and 
then resumes her seat to applause.) 

MOTHER NATURE (sighing )—Ah, 
that was just like old times—so peace- 
ful and beautiful—just 
there were no such thing as war— 


as if, as if 


HILDA HYACINTH—It is about the 
war that we are here to see you. 

MOTHER NATURE—My children, 
how can you possibly have any con- 
nection with war? 

BOBBY BUTTERCUP—That’s just the 
trouble—we haven't. 

SAMMY SKUNK CABBAGE—And we 
want to have—that is, we want to 
help win this war! 

JUNE ROSE—We're tired of being 
so useless. 


BEULAH BUTTERFLY—I want to 
wear a uniform. 
att—So do I! So do I! 























, MOTHER NATURE (quicting the 
by holding up her hands)—s, ve 
want to help, and you want m ,, 
suggest something for you to do: 

ALL—Yes, yes! 

_ MOTHER NATURE—Very well, by 
first I want you to see what is a¢; 
ally happening in various parts of 
world. Would you like that? 

ALL—Yes, yes! 

MOTHER NATURE—Sammy Sky») 
Cabbage, will you draw the curtaip: 
(Sammy draws the ribbon towy 
center back.) Be very still, my chi 
dien. (Chorus off stage sings “Cais. 
Song.” Two soldiers enter lef; 
of stage, walking wearily.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—My, but that q 
is hot! 

SECOND SOLDIER—I']] say! fy 
think; back home, it’s spring! — 

FIRST SOLDIER—Spring! Even sy, 
ing the word makes me homesick, 
wonder whether the violets are Up yer 

SECOND SOLDIER—I ; 
are. 

FIRST SOLDIER—I'd give a lot ; 
see them now. Remember how y: 
used to look for them in the woods? 

SECOND SOLDIER—You bet. Mayb: 
next spring well do it again! 

FIRST SOLDIER—Let’s hope so. Ir 
good to think the violets will be ther 
waiting. I can almost smell them 3- 
ready. 

SECOND SOLDIER—So can I, ani 
there are no violets in this part 
Africa! Come on, soldier, we've aj 
to do! 

FIRST SOLDIER—Right you are! And 
the sooner we do it the sooner we ge: 
back home and really smell the violet: 

(They leave as chorus off sta 
sings “Caisson Song.” Sammy rest 
ribbon to former position.) 

VIOLA VIOLET (embarrassed )—Wel 
friends, I guess Ill start a litt 
carly this year. I’ve so many spots to 
visit—and—and folks may be |ook- 
ing for me. Good-by. (She purr 
out.) 

(Others wave and call good-by.) 

(Mother Nature signals Sammy | 


reckon th 


draw the ribbon again. Chorus of 
stage sings “In Holland.” Jan ani 
Betje come on stage carrying gard 
tools.) 


JAN—It’s such a lovely day © 
work in the garden. Aren't we luch 
to be here in America where we cia 
have our favorite flowers around 
again? 

BETJE—Yes, we are. Soon ou 
tulips, daffodils, and hyacinths will b: 
in blossom, reminding us of home 

JAN—I miss the big fields of flo 
ers we had in Holland. 

BETJE—I do, too, but I am go: 
to take good care of the few bulbs ¥: 
brought with us. I want them © 
give as much joy here in America » 
they gave our countrymen at home. 

JAN—Yes, their bright blossom 
lighten the spirits of all who look « 
them. And the Americans, who 
working so hard for victory, need 
cheerful daffodils and hyacinths ane 
tulips to remind them that spring » 
always the same as far as nature» 
concerned. 

BETJE—Won't it be wonder! 
when our friends can again enjoy “ 
flowers? I remember how I used ' 
like to see the butterflies hover 
over the blossoms. They seemed § 
carefree that I felt happy just Jooh 
ing at them. (Continued on page ©” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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The Brit - ish and the So - vi-ets are both at work To make this world more safe for you. 


Now man-y flags are wav-ing at the bat -tle front Be- side our own Red, White, and Blue. 
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Three cheers for the  na-tions whose men will fight With men of the U > A They love right as we do. They're all with 


Three cheers for those fight - ers, the brave Free French, And cheer for the brave Chi - nese, Ca- na-dians, Aus - tral -ians. We'll win with 
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us to - day. To north, south, cast, and west, where this old world ex - tends Are loy - al com -rades that we call our friends. 


men like these. We march on, side by side, with all our flags un-furled— , U-nit - ed Na-tions for a peace-ful world. 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B.. weed block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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THE PSALMS OF AMERICA 


PROLOGUE 


HiIsSTORIAN——The American national 


songs are few but they were written 
from the heart, and whatever songs 
spring from the people, and express 
their deep emotions, are as truly ana 
tion's psalms as are the sacred poems 
of David, which sang of hope and 
despair, loyalty and praise, and, above 
all, of unquenchable faith in Jehovah 
Tre Pray 
MISS BLOSSOM (off slave, speaking 
shar ply) —Come this 
No, 


bring your dog in 


firmly but not 


children. Angelo, don t 


You 


“way, 
here. must 
leave him outside. 

ANGELO (off stage)—Aw, let him 
Miss Napoleon likes 
pictures, don't you, Napoleon? 

MISS BLOSSOM (off staye)—Out he 
Angelo. (She enters, walking 


followed by the children.) 


There are signs everywhere to tell you 


come, Blossom. 


goes, 


briskly, 


dogs are not allowed. Don’t run your 
And all 
you children stop scuffing your feet. 

(The children laugh and push on 
another, 
dibly. Most of them have pencils and 
pads of paper on notebooks. ) 


MISS BLOSSOM—Now, children, you 


hand along the wall, Myrtle. 


They are chewing gum au 


miust settle down ind listen closely to 
me. No pushing, no laughing. 

myYRTLE (raising ber hand )—Please, 
Miss Blossom, can we chew? 

MISS BLOSSOM—-Yes, if you promise 
not to leave your gum anywhere in 
the building. Why didn’t your teacher 
come with your 

Ait—-She did 


Miss BLOSSOM—TIhen where 1s she? 

rirrepa—She had a run and she 
run, 

(Girls viv vle. Boys laugh aloud.) 


MISS BLOSSOM—W hat do you mean? 

MYRTLE—Please, Miss Blossom, she 
found a run in her stocking and she 
said she'd run home and change it 

ANGELO—And we said wed run on 
he re. 

Miss BLOSSOM (a#nders/andingly)— 
been having a good time ever since, 
haven't you? 

-Yes, maam! 


MISS BLOSSOM (firmly )—Well, you 


att (loudly)- 


can settle right down now and attend 
to business. | have another group of 
children coming to the art gallery 
this morning. 

ALL (meckly)—Yes, ma am. (They 
and et their 


es , 
open thet notebooks 


bencils poised to take nok se) 


‘ 





Julia Ward 
Howe 
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Samuel Francis 
Smith 


A Play for National Music Week 


FOR MIDDLI 


AND UPPER 


GRADES 


ALICE CLARK GILMORE 


Forme rly, 


Teacher of Geography, 


Junio High Sc hwool, Westboro, Massac husetts 


This program, packed with a kind of humor which appeals 


to many children, is adaptable for Closing Day, patriotic 


celebrations, and other occasions besides Music Week. 








SPEAKING CHARACTERS 


HISTORIAN PETER 


Miss BLOSSOM MARIE TIA 


ANGELO CHIRISTINA 
MYKITLI BERI 
LLERELDA 

TABLEAU CHARACTERS 


JULIA WARD HOWF 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 
STEPHEN COLLINS LOSTER 
NATHPIARINE ite BATES 
1}O.7 PH HOPKINSON 


FRANCIS SCOTT KILY 


CosTUMES 


. 
Miss Elossom wears a tailored suit 


dress and’ eyeglasses, and carries 








a pointer. The children wear school 


clothes. The Tableau Characters wear 
at the 


time that he or she was Writing songs, 


clothes resembling those worn 


and look as much as possible like the 
portraits on this page. 


SETTING 


A gallery in an art museum. A 
large sign says “Portraits of Famous 
Song Writers.” Another sign 
“No Dogs Allowed.” Arranged in a 
semicircle are six picture 
Each one has a 
neutral backdrop, and also a sliding 


says 


frames at 
least five feet high. 


curtain, stretched across the front. 
Within these frames the Tableau 
Characters pose. There is a bench 


it each side of the stage. 














Miss BLOSSOM—This gallery is de- 
voted to portraits in oil of the men 
and women who have produced some 
of our national songs. I'll show you 
the pictures and tell you something 
writer. Perhaps, if you 
quict until I have finished 
explaining, Tll let you sing the song 


ibout each 


are very 


each one wrote. 

ANGELO—Gee, Miss Blossom, that'll 
We like to sing. 

MISS BLOSSOM—Do you know the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic?” 

ALL—Yes, maam! 


be swell! 


MISS BLOSSOM—Do you know who 
wrote it? 

pereR—lI think it was somebody 
by the name of Sullivan. 

ALL. (in scorn)—Dumbbell! 

MARIETTA—I think it was written 
by Julia Ward Howe. 

MISS BLOSSOM—You are right. 
Julia Ward Howe wrote it and this is 
how it happened. During the first 


year of the Civil War, Mrs. Howe and 
her husband went to Washington on a 
visit. They rode out to the near-by 
Union army camps one day, and, as 
they were returning, the carriage in 
which the Howes were seated moved 
slowly what 
seemed to be a river of armed men. 

ANGELO—W ait, Miss Blossom! We 
have to take notes on what you say 
about the pictures. 

(Miss Blossom pauses. Some of the 
children have alrcady been writing. 
Now all start work. Some have sin- 
gle sheets of paper, making it nec- 
essary from time to time to write on 
their knees or lying prone on the 
One girl tries to steady her pa- 
per against the wall but her hand is 
firmly removed by Miss Blossom. 
This procedure of taking notes is re- 
peated from time to time.) 

Miss BLOSSOM—Mrs. Howe and 
others of her party, to while away the 


along, surrounded by 


floor. 


Credits for photographs from left to right: Culver Service; Kevstone View Co.; Culver 


Service; © Bachrach, from Acme Newspictures, Inc.; 





Stephen Collins 
Foster 


Culver Service; Culver Service. 





Katharine Lee 
Bates 


Joseph 
Hopkinson 


time, began to sing “John Broy, 
Body, which was popular then. 
MARIETTA—We know that sono 
Miss BLOSSOM (nods her appr A 
tion of that fact)—The soldiers Near 
the carriage enjoyed the singing 
much that they called out, “Goo, 
for you!” 


Mrs. Howe said to her friends, “[ wis 


After she reached home F 


| could write some words of my ow: 


to go with that stirring tune.” hI 


went to bed with her mind full of the! 


sound of trumpets and tramping feet. ji 


and the tune of “John Brown’s Body” 


ringing in her ears. Waking up before jl 


it was light, she found that word 


were running through her mind. Shel 


jumped out of bed, ran to her des 
and wrote the words, scarcely able ; 
sec them on the paper. 
(The children stop 
vaze in awe as the story is tolid 
(Miss Blossom opens the curtains. 
revealing the picture of Julia Wari 
Fiou c.) 
PETER—My, but she was pretty! 
CHRISTINA—Did she look like thar 


nie 


writin and 


W hen she wrote the song? 

MISS BLOSSOM—No, Christina. This 
picture was made a few years befor: 
she wrote the “Battle Hymn of 
Republic.” 
She lived to be 
(Closes curtains.) 

ELFREDA—May we please sing her 


She was forty years old 


then. nincty-one 


song now? 
MISS BLOSSOM—W hy, yes. 
ised you, didnt I? 


I prom- 


(All sing “Battle Hymn of the Re-4 


public.) 

MISS BI ossOM—Probably one of the 
first songs you learned in school was 
what you called “My Country, Tis 
of Thee,” or “America.” 


; 


PETER—My grandma told me that} 


tune came from England. 
Miss BLOSSOM—That's partly true, 
Peter. When Samuel Francis Smith 


wrote “America, he simply put some § 


sab aa 


new words to an old tune that he§ 


found in a book of German songs. 


He learned later that it was the same 


tune that England had used for her 
national song, “God Save the King. 


Mr. Smith wrote about Americas 
“rocks and rills,” her “woods and 
templed hills.” Here is his picture. 
(Opens curtains.) Samuel Francis 


Smith was born in Boston. He was 
twenty-four years old and a student 

. " . 1 t 
a theological seminary when he wrote 


} 


the song. It was first sung at a cl 


dren's Fourth (Continued on page &- 


Francis Scott 
Key 
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That tefta Something: 


...You can spot tt every time 





iy takes just plain plus to put a ’plane or a boy out 
ahead. And that’s what it takes—and what ice-cold 
Coca-Cola has—to make it the best-liked soft drink 
4 on earth. 


iy How did it get that way? 


z 
A be : 


ey = Ice-cold Coca-Cola tells you 





how ... every time you raise it 





to your lips. The delicious taste has 
a big say-so... taste from a special 


blend of flavors made exceptional 





by 57 years of experience. Refreshment 





says that thirst-equenching is not enough— 
not when you can get complete refreshment 


like this. 





It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s why you 
hear Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing... “coming from a single 
source, and well known to the community”. 








Every job needs the pause that 


refreshes. Ice-cold Coca-Cola 







goes quickly into wholesome re- 


freshment and energy ... sends 








you back to work refreshed. * 


TRADE-MARK 
Delicious and 


Refreshing 


5 







The best is 
always the better buy! 


1. 
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Teachers’ Help-O 





ne-Another Club 





HEALTH SCHOOL 


EMILIF CROUCH 


O” room has a health wheel, about 
twelve inches in diameter, divided 
into sections representing the various 
rules we wish to emphasize. We have 
found pictures to illustrate the rules, 
and have labeled the sections as fol- 
lows: ten hours in bed, slept with 
windows open, brushed teeth, have a 
clean handkerchief, fruit for break- 
fast, clean hands, some vegetable be- 
sides potatoes yesterday, two baths 
weekly, milk for breakfast. For a 
pointer we use an arrow spinner from 
an old game, fastened to the center of 
the wheel with a paper fastener. 

A large poster shows our “Health 
School,” a building having as many 
windows as there are pupils in our 
room. Each window is cut so that 
it has shutters which will open and 
close. The children brought snap- 
shots of themselves, which were 
trimmed to fit the windows and past- 
ed so that the children all seem to be 
looking out the windows. 

Each morning we spin the pointer 
and those who have observed the 
health rule to which the arrow points 
may have their shutters open all day. 
A child who has failed to follow the 
rule must have the shutters closed 
over his window. 

This device holds the interest of 
the children. They all seem to enjoy 
the clement of chance involved in 
spinning the arrow. Since there is no 
way of telling at which section the 
arrow will stop, they must follow all 
the rules every day. 


MOTHER’S DAY GIFT 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


[' THERE is one thing a mother 
treasures it is her child's picture. 
Three weeks before Mother's Day we 
take a picture of cach child. If there 
is ‘more than one child in a family, all 
in one family are photographed to- 
gether. The cost of finishing these 
pictures is defrayed by the school 
treasury. The children mount the 
snapshots of themselves on cardboard, 
and make folders for them. 


SAVING PAPER 
MARY KOROSKYS 


oo: urge to do something 
to help in the war effort can be 
utilized in saving paper. When our 
scrap-paper drawer is full, we have 
a Paper-Saving Day. Throughout this 
day we write our lessons only on pa- 
per that has already been used on one 
side. The children watch that I abide 
by the rule, also. We not only use up 
our scrap paper in this way, but we 
are also learning to be more careful 
with all our school supplies. 
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WAR PREDICTIONS 


HAROLD ROLSFETH 


use the following device to stimu- 

late interest in current events and 
to develop reasoning power in my 
eighth-grade pupils. At the begin- 
ning of cach month every child writes 
a prediction of something of world 
importance that he thinks will happen 
during the month. He also writes 
down all the reasons he can for mak- 
ing the prediction. At the end of 
the month the predictions are read 
and a discussion follows on why the 
predictions did or did not become 
realities. The number of predictions 
that actually come true is rather 
amazing, and really fine reasoning 
power is being developed. 


FOR GRADUATION 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
cr eighth-grade girls make their 
own graduation dresses as a final 
project in sewing. They study styles 
to learn what is new, becoming, and 
appropriate for the year. Together 
they decide that they will make cer- 
tain things uniform, for instance, type 
of skirt, length of sleeves, tailored or 
“dressy” effect. Beyond that each 
may express her own individuality. 
The class studies various kinds of 
yard goods in all the local stores and 
decides on a certain material. Then 
cach girl chooses her own pattern with 
the material she will use in mind. 
The girls enjoy wearing the dresses 
for their graduating exercises and 
throughout the summer too. Each 
receives a card of honorable mention 
at commencement. This plan, fol- 
lowed for several years, has resulted 
in having the girls dressed simply, 
becomingly, and inexpensively, and it 
has added interest to the sewing class. 


MAKING FLASH CARDS 


SISTER M. JUSTINA 


FTER my pupils learn to print the 
A alphabet in block style, I have 
them make flash cards to be used for 
drill and review in other subjects. 

When we begin a new lesson in his- 
tory, for example, I write the key 
words on the blackboard as I present 
the material. Afterward, strips of 
cross-section paper, flash-card size, are 
passed and I assign to each pupil one 
of the words to be printed for the 
next lesson. At the next period the 
words are collected and used for drill 
and review. 

I have found the children more in- 
terested in the drill when using cards 
of their own make. Each one takes 
pride in having his card neat. The 
plan also helps to conserve the time of 
the teacher, who otherwise would 
have to print the flash cards. 


TO CLEAN ERASERS 


MARGARET MERLE JOHNSON 


= every health-conscious 
teacher experiences some fecling 
of hesitation cach time her monitors 
clean the blackboard erasers by beat- 
ing them one against the other. 

If you do not have an electric 
eraser cleaner in your school, have 
you ever considered using a vacuum 
cleaner as a substitute? Borrow one 
from the home of a pupil if there is 
no vacuum cleaner at school. Or in- 
vite one of the children to take some 
erasers home periodically. 

To clean erasers with an ordinary 
vacuum cleaner, turn the machine 
over on its back with the vacuum 
opening exposed. Turn on the elec- 
tricity and run the bottom, top, and 
sides of each eraser back and forth 
across the opening. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be willing to share with other 
teachers. If so, we will be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for cach accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 
helpful suggestions, please comply 
with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband's.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 8'2” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








OUR TOY ORCHESTRA, 


SARAH T. JAMIFSON 


te of our principal activities th 
year has been our toy orchesty, 
At rehearsals the children have char. 
of getting the instruments out al 
putting them away. Each child yy, 
a different instrument at each prac 
unless we are planning a program, 

At first we used phonograph record 
with marked rhythm, as “Militar, 
March” by Schubert. As our abilitic 
have increased we have done mo, 
part work, the children sometimes ¢ 
ciding on their own instrumentation 

For a patriotic program we gave th, 
following numbers: “God Bless Amer. 
ica,” “My Own United States,” “Th, 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” “Sold: 
Boy,” “America,” and “The Sti 
Spangled Banner.” 

I believe our toy orchestra has bees 
worth while as it has helped to tea 
the children concentration and . 
operation. Also it has given them; 
broader knowledge of music, an op. 
portunity for self-expression, rhyth- 
mic drill, and better muscular control 


t 
Ue 


SIMPLE EMBOSSING 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


A’ PHABET macaroni may be used 
in a variety of ways to make 2 
tractive handwork. Children enjo 
embossing their names on wooden o: 
cardboard boxes, which they make is 
tu treasure chests. They pick out th 
macaroni letters that spell their nam: 
and fasten them to the box with drop 
ot glue. After the glue is dry, th 
attractiveness of the box can be in- 
creased by applying shellac or varnis! 
to each letter with a tiny brush. 
Similarly, names may be put o 
scrapbook covers and notebooks, 
well as on many other items. Motto 
and verses can also be embossed on 
wooden wall plaques with macaror 
letters. On the wall, at school or « 
home, such plaques are decorative. 


PROGRAM FOLDER 


JULIA JUDY 


ERE iS an easy way to elimina 
H the mad scrambling for pli 
books and copies of recitations whit! 
the children have lost or failed 
bring on the night when a progra" 
is to be presented. First, make dup! 
cate copies of all the parts you han 
out. Second, arrange your progn™ 
and paste a copy of it on the front ¢ 
a manila folder. Third, arrange “ 
duplicate copies of all the numbers ! 
order within the folder, keeping ther 
secure with paper fasteners. You 
feel cool and collected as you 
from play to drill to song to reais 
tion, and your calmness will insp* 
the children with a new confidence. 
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MORE ABOUT THE 


Food and Nutrition Board 


OF THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE WE TOLD YOU HOW IT CAME 

INTO BEING AND THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS IT IS 

HELPING SOLVE. HERE WE TELL YOU MORE ABOUT 
THIS NATIONAL NUTRITIONAL “STEERING COMMITTEE,” 
AND HOW IT IS HELPING BUILD A HEALTHIER AMERICA 


1. What is our country’s long- 
range nutrition problem? 


(Answer) There is comparatively little 
“hollow hunger’ in this country—to 
use the term being increasingly used to 
denote the hunger you fee/. But there is 
a great deal of “hidden hunger’’—the 
dearth of “protective food factors’ that 
reveals itself in various insidious ways. 
“Hollow hunger” is largely an eco- 
nomic problem. ‘Hidden hunger’ is 
chiefly a scientific and educational prob- 
lem; it is largely concerned with the 
quality of the diets people eat. 
According to recent government data, 
only about a fourth of our people eat 
good diets. More than a third (note table 
below) eat diets that are only fair and an- 
other third diets that are definitely poor. 
Our country’s long-range nutritional 
problem és to correct this situation. 


2. What approach is advised by 
the Food and Nutrition Board? 


(Answer) The authorities comprising 
the Food and Nutrition Board—recog- 
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Percentage of Americans who eat diets that are: 














From“ Are We Well Fed,"’ Bur. Home Ec., U.S. Dept. of Ag. 


J 
General Mills, Inc., of minne- 
apolis, Minn., the country’s largest processor of 
cereal grains, directs its policies to accord with 
the findings and recommendations of bodies such 
as the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, and gives its support to the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. in these times of food 
scarcities, enriched flour and restored cereals 
must play an increasingly important part in the 
national dietary. (Some leading General Mills’ 


products are illustrated at the right.) 
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nizing the inadequacy of certain vita- 
mins and minerals in the diets of a large 
proportion of our families—turned to 
bread, flour and other cereal products as 
logical “‘carriers’’ of these deficient food 
elements, and recommended the “‘enrich- 
ment” or “‘restoration”’ of these foods. 

It is estimated that present-day Amer- 
icans consumed, until recently, less 
than half as much vitamin B, as Amer- 
icans of earlier generations. The uni- 
versal consumption of enriched flour and 
bread increases our consumption of this one 
vitamin alone over 60%. 


3. What further steps were 
recommended? 


(Answer) In addition to enrichment of 
certain types of foods, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council gave impetus to a pro- 
gram of education. Carried out thus far 
through the government's Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, this 
program is being promoted in two ways: 
(1) through the intensive work cf na- 
tional, regional, state and local nutti- 
tion committees, and (2) through co- 
operation of food advertisers. 


4. What is the objective of this 
education program? 


(Answer) One of the earliest steps by 
the Board for the National Nutrition 
Program was to prepare a‘ Food Guide.” 
This guide to proper food selection 








EVERY DAY, EAT THIS WAY... 


hee 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS . 

at least @ pint for everyone— 
more for children—or cheese or 
evaporated or dried milk 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT .. .orrawcabbage or salad 
areens—at least one of these. 





GREEN or YELLOW VEGETABLES 
. . . one Dig helping or more— 
some raw, some cooked. 





BREAD and CEREAL . . . whole 
grain products or enriched white 
bread and fiour 
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MEAT, POULTRY of FISH. . 
dried beans, pees or nuts occa- 
sionally 





EGGS . . . at least 3 or 4 a week, 
cooked any way you choose—or 
in “‘made” dishes 








BUTTER and OTHER SPREADS 
. . » vitemin-rich fats, peanut 
butter, and similar spreads. 


OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT... 
potatoes, other vegetables or 
fruits in season. 


.-. THEN EAT OTHER FOODS YOU ALSO LIKE 








(reproduced above) is the basis of the 
national program of nutrition education. 
It lists eight broad classes of foods 
which should be eaten daily for the pro- 
motion of maximum health. 

Diets including these foods in the 
recommended amounts provide liber- 
ally for needed ‘‘protective elements."’ 


5. What are the Board’s growing 
duties? 
(Answer) As the United Nations war 
effort grows in intensity, our own food 
problem grows more acute. Food short- 
ages call for decisions as to kinds and 
quantities of specific foods indispens- 
able for national health. Such decisions 
must be taken into account in rationing. 
Hence the work of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board grows in importance. 
Thanks to the application of this group 
to the scientific aspects of our food prob- 
lem, America, even in wartime, willachieve 
the best possible level of nutrition for 
the promotion 
of our nation- 
al good health 
and strength. 
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enriched yeast, or by adding 


whole nutrients to bread doughs. Ail 
ee hae oh 


bread is now enriched. 


**Home-Pertected” ara reg. trade marke of General Mills, Inc. 
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A LETTER TO MOTHER 


KATHRYN LAKE 


ast year we tried doing something 

. different for Mother's Day. In 

English class each child wrote a letter 
to his mother telling her some of the 
things he would like to do to help her 
as a gift of service. The class was a 
second-grade one, so the letters were 
necessarily simple. Some of the things 
“I will take care of the baby 
for an hour after school each day this 
week.” “I will bring in wood after 
school each day this weck.” “I will 
dry the dishes every night this week.” 


were; 


The promises were made specific and 
limited so that no child would have 
difficulty making good his “gift.” 
Each child brought moncy for a 
postage stamp and we made an ex- 
cursion to the post office to mail our 
letters. This provided an opportunity 
for a discussion of the services ren 
dered by the post ofhce. We talked 
ihout the different kinds of stamps, 


where to mail packages, and how to 


wrap them securely. 


QUICK “SHELLAC” 


VERNA DEAVER 


\eTEN it is desirable to put new 
O library books into circulation as 
soon as they can be numbered and 
lettered with white ink. I find that 
clear nail polish, which dries immedi- 
ately, is a very satisfactory protection 
for the call numbers. The books may 
be handled almost at once after the 


polish is applied. It also wears well. 


LAUGH TODAY 


ALYF B. YARBROUGH 
URING these chaotic times a sense 
D of humor should be developed. 
On a bulletin board in my fourth- 
grade room | have a printed sign 
which reads, “Have you laughed to- 
day?” Under the sign the pupils pin 
funny pictures, cartoons, and jokes 
that they clip from newspapers and 
magazines. Two pupils choose the ma- 
terials to be exhibited each week. 


AN AIRPLANE DRILL 


SISTER M. SCHOLASTICA 

I HAVE found this airplane drill a 
lively test of my pupils’ memories 

because it demands not only that cit- 

ies be located but that some activity 

be identified with each place. 

Use a large outline blackboard map. 
Only cities on a given list for a par- 
ticular unit of work are used in the 
drill. 

The first player may choose th 
starting place, saying perhaps: “I 
hopped off from Dallas, Texas, and 
flew east. I landed in an industrial 
city in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains.” The pupil whose turn it 
is goes to the map and locates Bi: 
mingham. He makes a statement such 
is: “You landed at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where stcel rails, machinery, 
railway cars, and cotton goods are 
manufactured.” If the answer is com 
plete, it is the second pupil’s turn. A 
pupil misses if either the location or 
the activity is incorrect. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


ROBERT A. HAYES 
A INTERESTING Friday-afternoon 
review of the significant facts in 
a week’s lessons results from the fol- 
lowing plan. At the beginning of the 
week four pupils are chosen to answer 
questions on Friday. Any pupil, ex- 
cept the four contestants, may sub- 
mit questions or problems on any 
subject studied during the week. 
These are written on small slips of 
paper. The person submitting the 
question signs his name on the back 
and puts the slip in a box that has 
been provided for that purpose. 

On Friday afternoon the box is 
opened and the questions are drawn 
out and read aloud by the class chair- 
man. When a question is read, the 
contestant who first raises his hand is 
If he fails 
to answer correctly, another may try. 
Ir none of the four answers it cor- 
rectly, the person who submitted the 
question must answer it himself. 

The score of each contestant is kept 
by the secretary. If one child gets 
two points ahead of any of the oth- 
ers, he must stop until another has 
caught up with him. 
ery contestant an equal chance to 
The pupil with the highest 
score is permitted to be one of the 
four contestants again the next week. 
The three pupils who, in the judgment 
of the class, submitted the best ques- 
tions are the other contestants. Ex- 
cept that the high scorer takes part 
for two successive weeks, no child is 
chigible to reappear in a contest until 
every child has had a turn. 


called upon to answer it. 


This gives ev- 


Win. 







BROTHERS IN SERVIcr 


ELIZABETH KEATING 


7 pupils of my fourth Brade 
were proud of the seven brothe, 
of children in the group who were ;, 
the service of their country. The, 
decided to send a card of greeting 
cach. Addresses were eagerly brough; 
to school and suitable cards were y. 
lected. A co-operative letter was dic. 
tated by the group and written o; 
the blackboard. This letter was Cop. 
ied by the small brothers and sister 
of the men in service, and enclos: 
in the envelope with the grecting card 
Addresses were carefully written o; 
the envelopes, which were stamped 
and mailed. 

What a surprise it was when th 
first answer arrived! Each one w 
thumbtacked to a large map of the 
United States on the state in which 
the writer's camp was located. 


A DAILY RESOLUTION 


WINIFRED BAKBOUR 


E* Ht afternoon, just before dismis. 
sal, my pupils make a class resolv. 
tion for the next day. Uusally som 
misdemeanor for which they wer 
corrected or some failure of attention 
during the day influences the natur 
of the resolution. It is written on 
the blackboard where it appears as: 
reminder the next morning. If som 
are careless about carrying out th 
resolution, it is kept on the black 
board for a second day—no more- 
to give carcless pupils another chane 





AN EASY-TO-MAKE BASKET FOR MAY DAY 


ROM heavy paper, cut a pattern 
F like the one in the drawing. Vary 
the size of the pattern according to 
the kind of flowers which 
be placed in the basket. 


are to 
Using the 


GAIL M. 














BENTZ 






pattern, draw and cut a basket from 
colored construction paper. Cut aé&: 
sign as shown. Hook the two handks 
together and paste or staple them 
Fill the basket with flowers. 
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There was an Old Swan 
Who lived in a Shoe. 

She had lots of Babies. 
She knew what to do. 


hem with Swan. 


She washed t 
And Swan Soap is mild. 
It floats. It is white. 


It is nice for a child. 


coLOoR THE PICTURE 








- 
E RIGHT ANSWER 


DRAW A RING AROUND TH 
| She washes them with _ Soap 


in a House 
| 


. \ 
Mrs. Swan lives 1 in a Sh | 


{ no Babies 
She has | lots of Babies 


. | yellow white 
Swan Soap 'S | pink black 














FREE TO MOTHERS! 


TAKE THIS PICTURE HOME. SHOW it TO YOUR MOTHER. 
SHE Witt BE SURPRISED! ° SWAN, Box 91, New York City 
Please send me, free of charge. the full-color re 
, P — ‘ production of the original painting of Mra. 5w#e 
inting. Size 12” by 15 u : and Her Babies 
With no advertising on it. 
any post- ‘ Name 


the original pa 


able for framing 


ur child has « olored this 
oupon, paste on pe 


Dear MoTHer: Yo 

sketch of old Mrs. Swan and Her Babies 
We will be happy 
free, ® beautiful, full color rep 


Just fill out « 


to send you, absolutely 
card, and mail NOW «+* 

. 

City _—_—_————————— 


roduction of 


COPIES OF THIS SEATWORK SHEET 
SWAN, BOX 137, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR ALL YOU 
R PU 
PILS! PLUS LOVELY FULL-COLOR ei 
ease send me i 
copies of the old Mrs. Swan 


seatwork sh 
ree sheet. Als ; 
original painti lso, full-color re ° 
al painting. production of the 


PRINT 
OF MRS. SWAN AND HER BABIES! 


Name 





Hene’s A seatwork . 
will enjoy. (Size 9! <a children hang up on th 
will send y i by 12)4”’). We col —_— e wall while childre 
you all the copies you need or their line sketches n 
—plus a beautiful, f ¥ 
: , full-col 
duction of the original =< repro- Just fill out the 
painting to penny postca seca paste on a 
stcard, and mail now 
4 City. 


A ddress 
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HOLLAND 


Ueacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


Do You Exercise? 


N MOstT if not all states the law 
provides that pupils must have a 
certain period of every day which 

is devoted to physical exercise, but | 
know of no state which provides that 
teachers must have a recreation period. 
Yet, exercise is just as important for 
you as for your pupils. Perhaps it is 
even more so. 

You plan and evaluate the physical 
education of your class very carefully, 
but what about your own physical 
education? Is it as sadly neglected as 
that of most teachers? 

A prominent superintendent whom 
I know insists that his teachers have 
some out-of-door exercise every day. 
Do you? 
dangerous 


Or do you belong to that 
organization—the “exer 
ciseless group? 

Exercise can do great things for 
you. It can improve your general 
health, brighten your spirits, sharpen 
your wits, remodel your figure, and 
in addition give you a great deal of 
pleasure. 

For best results, you should plan 
your exercise, but in planning it, re- 
member, rule number one is: Be sin 
day. <A 
little exercise every day is much morc 
beneficial than a lot of it now and 
then. 

The criteria for your exercise are 
in general the same as for that of 
your pupils. 

It should be taken regularly. 


fo get some exercise crery 


It should be taken out of doors. 

It should be fun. 

It should be strenuous enough to 
ensure good circulation but not so 
much as to make you feel exhausted. 

It should 
provement of your personal health or 


contribute to the im 


posture. 

It should relax nervous tension. 

Just what exercise you take is 
largely your personal choice. Some 
teachers participate in games with the 
pupils. That depends upon you. Some 
teachers’ can join in the children’s 
games very successfully; others can 
not, 

There are many forms of exercise 
which you can enjoy either alone o1 
with a partner or a group. Garden- 
ing is receiving increasing emphasis as 
a valuable exercise. It is relaxing and 


refreshing as well as profitable. It is 
the patriotic exercise of the day. If 
you have a small plot of ground you 
can call your own, so much the bet 
ter; but if not, perhaps yours is one 
of the many communities that are 
making vacant lots and other pieces 
of ground available for Victory Gar- 
rar ns. 

Bicycling is another patriotic exer- 
cise. Help win the war and improve 
your health by cycling to work, to 
shop, and to have fun. Walking, too, 
is coming back into fashion—not only 
is an CXEPcise, but also as a means of 
A walk can be glori 
fied into a hike which can give you a 
There are in- 
numerable games, such as tennis, bad- 
minton, ping-pong, basketball, golf, 
ind a host of others which are fun. 

But if you can't find time to do 
any exercising for fun, at least take 
1 few minutes every day and do some 
good calisthenics. 


getting places. 


new outlook on life. 


On your way to or 
from work, stop long enough to fill 
your lungs with several 
You will be surprised at what 


fresh air 
times. 
a few minutes of deep breathing cach 
day will do for you. 

At noontime, or just before you go 
to bed, do a few bending exercises, 
and try relaxing from the top of your 


head to your toes. If you can find a 
piece of rope, try jumping rope. It 
will improve your circulation and 
your figure, too. 

Plan your exercise so that it will do 
for you what you want it to. In most 
libraries there are many good books 


on the correction of posture and oth 
physical defects. 

Make your exercise contribute 1 
your improvement, but don’t make j: 
a boring ordeal. Remember, the mai 
thing is to get some exercise every da 
and enjoy it! 


Your Crowning Glory 


RHAPs your favorite beauty op- 

erator has gone away to become 

a WAAC, a WAAF, a WAVE, 
or a welder, but don’t let that be an 
excuse for neglecting your hair. 

Be patriotic! Do it yourself, and 
seve the cost of shampoos and finger 
waves for War Bonds. And you need 
not look as if all the beauty operators 
had gone to work making bullets, 
You can do your own hair 
attractively. 

Study the contour of your face, 
and with due regard for the width of 
your brow, the length of your nose, 
the slant of your cyes, the curve of 
vour cheek, and your general height, 
irrange your hair. 

If you are very tall, style your hair 
to make you appear shorter rather 
than taller. On the other hand, if you 
are short, pile curls and swirls on top 
of your head to increase your stature. 
lf your face is thin, broaden it with 


either. 





W orth 


W hile 


HENRY FIELD PRATT 


In preparation for I Am an American Day, Sunday, May 16, the 
schools can help future citizens understand more fully the duties 
and opportunities of citizenship. The role of the teacher is vital. 


| cannot work in plastics 
Or weave clothing out of glass, 
Produce synthetic rubber 
Or a substitute for gas; 


But 1 can teach these children 
To be brave, be pure, be true, 
As I point out the meaning 

Of the red, the white, the blue! 


In the busy marts of trade 

I can neither buy nor sell; 

On the far-flung fields of battle 
1 can never fire a shell; 


But if 1 can teach these children 
To be patriotic without guile— 
Can make them good Americans— 
I'll have done a thing worth while! 


soft curls at the side. If your neck is 
long, use your hair to hide part of 
it. A due regard for angles and 
curves will solve many of your hair 
problems. 

Simplicity is the keynote of hai 
styles today. Arrange your hair x 
you can comb it quickly and easily. 

But don't become such a devotee of 
simplicity that you forget the time- 
less maxim, “Variety is the spice of 
life.” Variety is the spice of attrac- 
tive hair styles, too. It will give you 
a lift and your class, too, to sec a dit- 
ferent arrangement of curls, waves, 
and swirls on your head. 

If your hair scems to be of the 
“impossible” variety, remember that 
care will do much to improve even 
the worst “mop.” The beauty of 
your hair depends on your goo 
health, and many hair problems can 
be solved by improving — gener 
health. Daily scalp massage and thor- 
ough brushing help. The old beaut 
requisite of 100 strokes a day is stl 


good. 


Careful shampooing is necessary. |! 


your hair is very dry, it is often we 
to precede your shampoo with an 01 
treatment. After you have washed 
your hair thoroughly with any mild 
shampoo, be sure to rinse it well. 

Then arrange your hair and let « 
dry. A few well chosen pin curls ‘ 
curlers will help, but don't go aroune 
looking like a porcupine. An attrac 
tive square scarf, which you can $ 
at the ten-cent store, will hide uv" 
sightly pins and curlers. 

While the beauty operators 
overworked and Uncle Sam needs yo" 
spare change, why not try doing yo 
own hair? It may be difheult at fir 
but you will improve with pracuc 
You will be surprised to find that | 
takes only a little of your ume p™ 
imagination to make your hair tr 
your crowning glory. 
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CAN BE.... 





Do You Read Well? 


F COURSE, you say, you read 
very well. You have been to 
college, and so you read with 
ged and with comprehension. That 
, you read books quickly and well, 
but do you read other things well? 
Reading, in its broadest 
hould include far more than books 
ad printed word symbols. Reading, 
ya teacher, should mean interpreting 
ther signs besides those found in 
woks and on paper. How well can 
ou interpret signs of nature, signs of 
Iness, signs of unhappiness, or signs 
t tension? 
To a teacher it is as important to 
w able to read people and situations 
sit is to be able to read books and 
ther printed matter. 
How well do you read cach of the 
tollowing ? 
Children 
Parents 
Fellow workers 
Your own friends and family 
Baseball and other games 
Signs of winter 
‘igns of happiness 
Signs of illness 
Signs of malnutrition 
Signs of unhappiness 
Signs of maladjustment 
Signs of boredom in your classroom 


sense, 


For a week, practice reading people 
This will mean sccing 
more than you are accustomed to sec- 
ing, Dearing more, and fecliny more. 
It will mean paying closer attention 
to details than you usually do. But it 
will be interesting, and it will make 
you a more understanding person and 
a more helpful as well as a more ef 
ficient teacher. 

This type of reading will help you to 
understand children and everyone else 
about you better, and interpret situa- 
ticns more accurately. It will help 
you to be more tolerant toward the 
child who has difficulties in reading 
printed words, too. Perhaps he can 
read more into a baseball game than 
you can, or perhaps he is actually 
reading you better than you are read- 
ing Jim. Look about your classroom 
and note how much more interesting 
your pupils are when you apply a lit- 
the extracurricular reading. 

Of course, you don't need to be re- 
minded that there is a difference be- 
tween reading people and situations, 
and being the original quiz master 
intent on ferreting out information 
and detail. One who reads things well 
is, of necessity, tact personified. 

Begin now to read the many things 
there are besides books! 


and situations. 


“And She Said—” 


E HAVE discussed many phases 
of you. Now let's talk about 
you and your conversation. 

You do a tremendous amount of it, 
whether you realize it or not. Most 
tus are good talkers, but few of us 
xe good conversationalists. 

Conversation has been defined as 
“informal or friendly interchange of 
views. Ts yours that, or do you 
“tlk as if you were addressing a pub- 
i¢ Meeting” ? 

Whether you talk with pupils, par- 
ats, friends, or the members of your 
wn family, the test of good conver- 
ation is, “Do you consider the other 
person, talk about things in which he 
S interested, and allow him to express 
Me opinions and ideas he may have?” 

course, there is probably no 
uch thing as a perfect conversation- 
‘ust, but we can all do much to im- 
‘ove our conversation. Here are some 
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suggestions worth keeping in mind as 
you make the effort. 

1. Improve the mechanics of your 
speech. Listen to your own voice. 
Modulate it, make it pleasant and in- 
teresting. 

2. Remember that facial expression 
is an important part of conversation. 
Study yours. Get a mirror and watch 
yourself speak. Make your face ani- 
mated, but avoid facial contortions. 

3. Cultivate a wide variety of in- 
terests so that you can converse intel- 
ligently on many subjects. 

4. Consider the interests of others 
rather than yourself when talking. 

§. Make it a habit to listen as well 
as to talk. 

6. Learn a few good jokes or funny 
stories so that you can tell them well. 

7. Realize that everyone has a natu- 
ral, healthy interest in what happens 
to others. If an amusing incident has 


affected one of your friends, tell the 
story cleverly. Omit names if your 
story is to be conversation, not gossip. 
8. Be a morale builder; don’t groan 
about the war. 
9. Remember that 
an exchange of views. 


conversation 1s 


Keep these points in mind and you 
will notice that your conversations 
arc more sparkling and stimulating 
than ever before. 

Of course, we know you aren't one 
of those persons whose conversations 
begin and end with “And she said—~ 





Mrs. Rose G. Kanars 
Teacher. Crade 4B 
Public School 63 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mi-s lona Montgomery 
leacher. Geades 7-12 
Bucheyve School 


Laneaster. Ay. 


Miss Jayne Elizabeth Read 
Teacher. Grade 5 

Sixth Di-triet School 
Covington. Ky. 


She is interested in children 





The You You Can Be Contest 


WE ARE happy to present the names of the prize winners in the 
You You Can Be Contest which was announced in our Febru- 
ary 1943 issue, and we offer them our congratulations! 


Our readers will be interested in the average percentages submitted 
for each item in our Contest list. 
the nearest hundredth and arranged in order of their popularity. 


IN ScHoo! 


Her work is creative and challenging 

She remembers to maintain her good posture 
Her voice is always well modulated 

She wears colorful and appropriate clothes 
Her hair is always well groomed 

Her make-up is carefully applied 

Her diction is nearly perfect 

She is prompt in keeping appointments 


She is professional in manner 


Our OF» SCHOOL 

She reads widely for information and pleasure 
She eats wisely for beauty and health 

She likes to do new and interesting things 
She budgets her time and her income 

She uses color in make-up and clothes wisely 
She sees others often for fun and interests 
She exercises wisely for a streamlined figure 
She has hobbies for relaxation 

Her home reflects her interest in many things 


She is able to care for her own hair and nails 


Miss Glenna Mae Robinson 
Teacher. Grades 1-4 
Oakland School 

Stockport. Ohio 


Mi-s Lola Trammell 
Teacher. Grade 3B 
Central Riverside School 


Jacksonville. Fla. 


Mr-. Lillian Weizenhotler 
Teacher. Crade 6A 

Publie School 187. Mi: ohattan 
New York. N.Y. 


Here they are, computed to 


Per Cent 
15.72 
13.46 
10.28 
10.21 

a5 
8.76 
8.29 
8.23 
8.06 
7.68 


12.34 
12.12 
11.91 
10.40 
9.89 
9.34 
9.19 
8.82 
8.40 


7.359 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES.-- 


cooked 


some rew—some © 
frozen or conned 


/ suTTER AND 
ARGARINE 
j 0, FORTIFIED M 


(with edded Vitomn a) 


BREAD, FLOUR, 





Please! 


Reproductions of this chart will not 
be available for distribution by the 
Government for at least two months. 
We will advise teachers later where 


to write to obtain copies. 
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_.@at some food 
from each group...every day! 


ii dimen 
ee GRrour ONE : 


ORA 


or raw cabbage °° © 
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REVISED 





U.S. NUTRITION CHART IN 


——— 


This is the revised wartime nutri. 
tion chart issued by the Nutrition 
Food 
Food Distribution 
U.S. 


and Conservation Braneh, 


Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. 


formerly the Nutrition 


Div ision. 


Office of Defense Health and Wel. 





fare Services. It replaces the earlier 
chart issued by that ageney two 
years ago which listed the eight ba. 
sic foods. That chart appeared in 


the September 1942 issue of Tui 


NGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT.-- 


aled green* 


INsrrecror. Compare it with the 


new one shown here. giving the 
“Basie ~~ 


have been made. the principle o! 


Though several change: 


~ ea, 
ope Nien: 


POTATOES AND OTHER ‘ 
VEGETABLES amp Fruit 


-~ound basic foods for America re- 





mains. This is the program of nu- 


trition for American school chil- 


\ 


Q 
y 
co) 
¢ 
~ 
| 


\5 AND CEREALS.-- ; raw, ded, wonhes | wt dren. Material to help you develop 
\ °\ quer pence | i the program is listed on the Opposite 
or one \ L >) : 
\6) -") —F / by pate. See also pages 10 | l. 
MILK AND 
™ 4 meat, pag ea mitk PRODUCTS--- ; 
\ ‘ Fish, or EGG ai thud ee fi ay 
G> pchepnoenany am dried wilh, 0” OS Cut out this new chart and 
op Q s MENT put it on your class bulletin 
x4 _ GOVERN oe 
Up at ov - CHART board. Or sketch it in large 


size on the blackboard. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Editorial Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. :; 
Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail 


May 43 


On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, 
school, and teaching position.) 


NAME ioekenns . siscsnensasecucssesssonsssecsenaseenatense. SosesssssnnseseTnsesessseensesstensennnns om 


ST. OR R.D 


P.O STATE 


SCHOOL GRADE NO. OF PUPILS 


a eee 
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a 





with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each item desired. | 


Here A 
Wh. Kee; 
Flor 
“63. The 
Stat 
Brot 


You W 


419. Tem 
of \ 
& ( 
58. Pete 
ipes 
459. Whi 
tior 
160. Ice 
Co 
461. Vie 


+ 
air 





ENROLL TODAY IN THE 


NUTRITION DRIVE 


THE INSTRUCTOR ’S 


x (Sledge f 0-tferation 


IN THE | 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 














| , hereby promise to 
support the National “Nutrition Program of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
the grade of School 
in P ee = 


I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, I am 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the | 
community, and the nation. | 





~ SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 


SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 











Ge 42 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth Hi 


Ready and free of charge. One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


Manual of Foods ... Composition and Value. H. O44. Feeding the Child for Health. California Fruit 


Here Are New Items Not Listed Before 8. 


“82. Keeping Fit in Wartime. One for 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

163. The Contribution to the Study of Nutritional 
Status in Rural and Urban Populations. Lever 
Brothers Pharmaceutical Division. 


You Will Want These New Items, Too 
First Listed in April 

119. Tempting Lunch Box Meals and Making the Most 
of Meat. One copy of each for each pupil. Swift 

& Company. 

438. Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter Ree- 
ipes. One for each pupil. Derby Foods, Inc. 

459. Whole Grains...and their importance in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, plus un envelope of 
meat-stretching recipes. 


each pupil, 


160. Iee Cream Is Made That Way. National Dairy 
Council. 
\6l. Victory Lunchbox Meals. Pet Milk Sales Corpor- 


ation, 


These Items Are Still Available 
They Were Listed in Issues 
— September 1942 through March 1943 
. Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
*. Concise Facts _about Homogenized Vitamin “D” 
lik. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company. 


- Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milk 
Association. 


Plan before You Eat 


oo 


an 


- 


(chart). Borden Company. 
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Ralston Purina Company. 


J. Heinz Company. 
11. Nutrition Study Kit. Genera! Mills, Ine. 
12. Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 


13. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to « teacher. 20 or 
more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

14. Health from Day to Day (chart). One for each 
pupil. Kellogg Company. 

16. Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 

17. Reprints and Home Economics Material. National 
Biscuit Company. 

20. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-dict poster). Amer- 


ican Meat Institute. 
21. Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. One for 
pupil. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
28. Help Make America Strong. 
34. Food for Growth. Food for Freedom Series. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
36. The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
37. School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. 
of Agricultural Economics. 
41. The Road to Good Nutrition. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
42. The Food We Live By. Nutrition 
Room of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The ABC's of Eating for Health. 
Additional copies 
cents each. 
ing Co. 


043. Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 


each 


American Can Co. 


Chil- 
Sureau 


Children’s Bureau, 


Desk copy free. 
for distribution to pupils, 1% 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


Division, U.S. 


Growers Exchange. 

045. An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 

N26. The Romance of Prairie Gold. 
fining Company. 

N48. Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 

D1I8. Defense of Health with Economy Meats. 
and Company. 

119. Meatless Main Dishes and Leftover Hints. 
Gelatine Co. 

1950. Eat Right to Work and Win. One for each teach- 
er and pupil. Swift & Company. 

J51. Molasses—What It Is. 
pany. 

J53. Democracy Means All of Us. Nutrition Division, 
U.S. Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

F15. Oatmeal Kecipes—Seven Ways to Make Meat Go 
Farther. Quaker Oats Company. 

F55. Nutrition Charts, showing contribution 
burs to the diet. Mars, Inc. 

M56. Food for Freedom. Single 
and Company. 

M57. How to Divide the 


Corn Products Re- 


Armour 


Knox 


American Molasses Com- 


of candy 
copies only. Armour 


Food Budget 


(colored wiull 


chart). While available. National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. 
Your requests for material listed in ‘'Treasure-Trove,”” page 68, 


can be mailed to us with your requests for nutrition materials. 


~ USE THE COUPON OPPOSITE 
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Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O 


Instructor in Seu 


Ul sare J 


BLOUGH 


Laborato Schools, 
ar € hica 20 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 
Address Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





What 


community 


to the 
medium of an 


contributions can be made Community contributions, in any 
fh . , ; 
through the program, result only when the teacher 
elementary-science program? s 


keeps in view the aim that a contribu 


The contributions of such 1 pro von should and must be made, and 
vuram depend, obviously, on many fac consciously works tow urd that um. 
tors. Che answer here is therefore of ° 
a veneral nature lf the program is 


achieving worthy objectives of child Where can | get science units on trees, 


flowers, insects. and birds for a fourth- 
growth, it can certainly make impor ; 
. A grade class? 
tant contributions. It can teach the 
children to reason, to solve prob Birds, No. 32: Insects, No. 44: 
lems scientifically, to apply knowled xs Plant Life, No. 39; and Trees, No. 9 
to the interpretation ot the problems ir included in The Instructor Series 
ot thei cnvironment, and to mamtain ot Illustrated Units (I ° A, Owen 


a scientific attitude. Pub. Co., Dansville. N.Y.: $.30 each). 


These objectives, if they could be They present objectives, activities, 
realized, would make very outstand bibliography, subject matter for all 
ng contributions to the community the grades, and related information 
They would help children to under for teachers. 
stand problems of health and safety in In their Basic Science Education 
the community, and so lead them to Series, Row, Peterson and Company, 


be more intelligent toward problems Evanston, Ill, puts out Unitexts en 
ol sInitatlion, proper handling ot titled: Birds: Flowers, Seeds, and 
foods, recident prevention, Conserva vuils: Insects and hei VW ays; 
tion, and the wise use of leisure time Irees (8.28 each). 





What to 


finished an 


Having activity on Latin 
America, my pupils want to study 
Canada. What books should we get? 


Canada’s geographical features, her 
history, and her literature would form 
the basis for many worth-while ac- 
tivities, such as map making, dra- 
matics, and original stories. 

In addition to geographies and chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias, I suggest the 
following sources of information: 

Canada and Her Story, by Mary 
Graham Bonner (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York; $2.00). 

Canada in Story and Pictures, by 


Marguerite Henry and Kurt Wiese 
(Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago; 
8.50). 


Canadian Fairy Tales and Canadian 
Wonder Tales, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 
$5.00 each). 
French Canada, by Hazel 
(The Viking Press, Inc., New 


$2.00). 


by Cyrus Macmillan 


Nx Ww York; 


Boswell 


Yor k: 


MARION 


Do in Social Studies 


PAINE STEVENS 


Insiructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culturi 


Sc hool, Ne u York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 


Address her in care of 


Editorial Department, Dansville, Ny. 


Hlabitant, and Other Po ms, by 
William Henry Drummond (G, 
Putnam's Sons, New York; $1.75 

For further suggestions, consul; 
Canada, a Reading Guide for Childsey 
and Young People, by Lillian } 
Smith and Annie M. Wright (Amer. 


ican Library Association, Chicag 
$.23). 

~ 
Kindly give suggestions on the bes 


methods of teaching social studies 
wartime. 


My Weekly) Reader provides excd. 
lent background. It is issued in. sev. 
eral editions, for various grade les 
Press, Colu - 


bus, Ohio; single subscriptions, §,7 


(American Education 
less in quantity). 
The United Nations Daiscu 
Guide (US. Office of Eduecati 
Washington, D.C., free while the lim. 
ited supply lasts) contains suggestio 


for work with older pupils 











Lan vou 


walions 
ector m 


Ther 
1 home 
Modern 
lohn ] 
Pub. Ce 
York; 3 


mod ile 


(an vot 
lication 
fede hing 


You 
vOnsS O1 
The Me 
Hardy 
School, 

This 
classroo 
are: 
“Studer 
“The A 








Your Music Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 


ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 
in answer to your questions sent to Miss Bryant, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope tor a reply by mail. 





clet 


u ill have meaning tor 


how to explain the 


Please 


Stgnis 


tell me 
sa that they 


There ire many sequential CACTCISES 


- which, if they are sung frequently, 
children. . . : 
will fix the sound of any interval in 

There ire only two clet signs that the mind, lor sight reading skips, 
ive used in the sSinuinye books tor chil the best procedure is to te ich the chil- 


dren in the elementary vrades The dren to think the intervening Tones 


G clef was originally the letter G, is though they were written on the 
which was made to curl around the staff. 

second line on the treble staff to estab 

lish ¥ as the letter name of that linc ° 

The F clef was originally the letter F, Is there danger that excluding a mono- 


with the will 


dampen his later interest in music: 


fone lrom singing “zroup 


¥ 


which with two dots located f on the 


tourth line of the bass staff. 
e This depends entirely on the skill 
A monotone singer 


ot the teacher. 


Hlow can 1 the ability of my 


class in music to sing intervals (skips) 


improve should be made to understand clearly 


- that he will learn to sing with the 


correctly? ‘ 7 
others more quickly if he listens. He 


An interval is the scale with 


part must learn through the ear first, just 
of it left out. To teach the skip 1s he learned to speak by hearing oth 
de-fa, have your class sing the inter ers. The tactful teacher will find 


vening tones several times—/o0, fi, la, 


vO, fa. 


beginning they will have sung the in- 
terval do-fa reversed. 


many ways to keep such a pupil inter- 
Each time they go back to the ested—giving him little responsibil 


os t , 
ities, and so on—until he 1s ible to 


sing with the rest of the class. 
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Professor 


Tea / ’ 


Dr. Grossnichle, 


Roman numerals 


Hou 
so that they will have meaning for chil 
dren in the second grade? 


can | teach the 


The teacher should use a clockface 
hands to the 
Roman numerals up to XIL Do not 
try to teach the numerals beyond this 


with movable show 


point in the second grade. 

The fingers are an effective medium 
for showing the value of Roman nu- 
merals. One finger raised represents 
I, two fingers represent I], and so on. 
The carly Roman notation for four 
was IIL rather than IV, which em- 
ploys the subtractive principle. The 
V is formed by the thumb and fore- 
finger. By 
teacher can show how the symbols 


using both hands the 


for the numerals from five to ten are 
deriv ed, 

The value 
be dramatized or objectified. 
six is represented by VI, five objects 
should be shown and one more object 
added to impress the idea of V—-1. 


of each number should 
Since 


FOSTER E. 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


GROSSNICKLI 


Neu Jer ©) State 
. Jersey City, Neu Jersey 


4 j ; 
Of Mal/ematics, 


( ‘oli ve 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 


in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Should we appeal to the patriotism | 
children to get them to put forth mer 
effort in learning arithmetic? 


I believe that children are interest: 
in arithmetic if it is made understand 
able to them, but it certainly does 
for the 


accuracy 


harm in wartime teacher 
that 


are essential to the war effort. W: 


point out and speed 


are not won with wrong = answe! 


Battles may be lost while waiting to 


slow ANSWers. 

Let us hope that the schools w 
not regress to the where 
mechanistic philosophy dominates t 


Meaning 3% 


point 


teaching of arithmetic. 


insight should be the principal obj 
tives for presenting the subject. How 


ever, let us be that childr 


know the need for 100 per cent * 


sure 


curacy, with a reasonable degre 
When older brothers are ma 
ing a concerted effort to master uh 


speed. 


assigned tasks, pupils will feel an us 
to do their tasks better. 
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Problems in Using Visual Aids 


fF. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-ludson, New York 


Y QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of 





Can vou tell me where plans and speci- 
jeations for making an opaque pro- 
vector may be secured? 


There are instructions for building 
: homemade opaque projector in the 
Modern Handy Book for Boys, by 
ohn Ernest Bechdolt (Garden City 
Pub. Co., Ine., 14 W. 49th St.. New 
York; $1.00). This projector accom- 
modates pictures up to post-card size. 


* 


Can you refer me to an up-to-date pub- 
lication on using motion pictures in the 
teaching of English? 


You will receive excellent sugges 
tions on this subject from a booklet 
The Motion Picture and the Teacher 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Conn.; 5.15). 
This material is based on actual 
classroom experiences. Some chapters 
ae: “Reading about the Movies,” 
“Student Writing and the Movies,” 
“The Activities of the Movi Club,” 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


and “Developing Critical Attitudes 
by Motion-Picture Study. 


= 


From your point of view, may the black- 
board be considered a visual aid along 
with other teaching materials? 


A blackboard, as such, is not a vis 
ual aid; but if pictures, graphs, maps, 
and so on, are drawn upon it, the 
blackboard becomes a base for the vis 

; P od pee 
ual presentation of ideas. When it is 
written upon, it becomes a base for 
presenting verbal ideas. 


* 


Where can I secure posters and other 
materials to help promote War Stamp 
sales in our school? 


Leaflets, posters, teaching aids, and 
so on, may be had free by writing 
to the Education Section of the 
War Savings Staff, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C., or to your 
state or county War Savings Oftice. 





Should 1 include diacritical marks in our 
eventh-grade spelling program or in the 
readin y course 2 


Diacritical marks should be learned 

they are needed. Occasionally a 
word or two in the spelling or in the 
vading lesson may be mispronounced. 
The pupils can learn the proper pro- 
wnciations by finding the words in 
he dictionary and observing the dia- 
critical marks. But the best time, 
ally, to become familiar with these 
marks is when using the index of a 
ocial studies book or during lessons 
m the use of the dictionary. 

In history and geography, pupils 
will find the names of men and places 
sociated with foreign countries. Us 
ng the pronunciation guide, as indi- 
idual names come up in a lesson, they 
will learn the diacritical marks one or 
‘two at a time. Many schools give a 
course in the use of the dictionary— 
oation of words, determination of 
meaning, and possibly parts of speech. 
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Solving Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 
by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


She will answer in these columns, or 


A study of the common diacritical 
marks is usually included. 


+ 


Wall | have trouble in learning manu 
seript writing, which our school board 
has adopted for grades 1 and 27 


You need have no fear of being 
unable to learn manuscript’ writing. 
A few evenings of thoughtful prac 
tice will be sufficient. Teachers man 
uals issued by companies that publish 
penmanship books will give you all 
the help you need—both in learning 
to make the forms yourself and in 
teaching them to the children. Some 
companies even give a free instruc- 
tional course to teachers in school sys- 
tems that have adopted their books. 

You will find that children learn 
the manuscript form more easily and 
quickly than they do the cursive 
form, that writing in this form makes 
their work more legible, and that its 
use helps them in learning to read. 





S Wo FOR THE K.P’ 


N CHICAGO’S near southwest side there’s a 

place that is as busy as a bargain basement 

on sale day. It is “North Western’s” Wood Street 
Terminal Potato Yard. 


The area might well be called the distributing cen- 
ter for the “Four F’s”—Fighting Foods for Fighting 
Forces. Not only is it the world’s largest potato 
yard; it is also a depot for other vegetables—onions, 
cabbages, rutabagas. But their stay is brief. America 
and her uniformed boys must be fed—and soon a 
generous share of these foods is transferred to camps 
to become wholesome, tasty “chow.” 


America’s fighting forces are the best fed in the 
world. “North Western’s” job, as well as that of 
all other American railroads, is to help keep them 
so. Trainloads of food follow them wherever they 
go—a swift, uninterrupted movement of meats, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. Even the 
“hot dogs” that made the hazardous trip to the 
African Front might well have begun the first leg 
of their journey on a “North Western” train. 
The transportation of food is only one of “North 
Western’s” war jobs. Moving men is another; haul- 
ing weapons and the nmaterials from which they 
are made, still another. We are eager and proud 
to serve. But the extent to which we can do our job 
depends largely on our ability to obtain an adequate 
supply of materials to keep our equipment in perfect 
condition. 


Uncle Sam always comes first. When he commands, 
we obey. 







NORTH 


LINE 





SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


CHICAGO and 


WESTERN 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS FIND IT EASY TO FEDERA | 
CREATE THEIR OWN “FIFTH FREEDOM" sTATE. 
As a public school employee, YOU are cligible COUNTY: 
to apply for F.P.E.A. low cost group insurance MUNICIPAL: 
creating your own individual security and freedom ct 
TR 
from worry about your loved ones. AND DIS 
yEES 
This is legal-reserve insurance . issued by two EMPLO 
an 
nationally known companies with assets over 195 i 
1] 


million dollars! More than $10,000,000.00 has been 


paid to date on claims of our members, 


Note the low group rates. For complete informa- 


tion, without the slightest obligation, send us the ie ddier-\5 
coupon TODAY. No salesman will call on you. Get EXAMPLES 
: : Semi-Annual 
all the facts; decide at your leisure! Premiums 
Age 30—$3.25 
per $1,000 
CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TODAY Age 35—-$3.41 
per $1,000 
E.P.E.A., Box 2451-R. Age 40—$3.96 | 
Denver, Colorado per $1,000 
Without any obligation, mail me your membership infor- Age 50—$6.96 
mation for study at my convenience. per $1,000 
No medical exam 
Name : nation for $! 000 


$2,000, or $3,000 if 
you are 4 standard 
risk 


Street Address 
City State 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching / 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to P ad 
weak orfallenarches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 

the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Fxpertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
wi . FREE toot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr AYo 10) / ates =_ | 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 


USEFUL TO ANY TEACHER ~j:cacus > 


BOOK OF 


STORIES 


1O READ OR TELL 








he 









. These two delightful books of- 
fer materials for celebrating 
, special days and occasions, as 
, well as much that is appropri- 
ate for use at any time. Care- 
fully indexed, they are a real 
treasure house. Program Se- 
lections includes plays, songs, 
and recitations. Each book, 
postpaid: $1.00; $80 to 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers. ‘ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Invitations - Announcements 

100 hend - engraved $10.00 

pe Ing « Including two sets of envelopes 
ir yraved $3.50 


tation knyr 








SCHOOL 
, TEACHERS 


SPECIAL WORK 


Pare up nh @ week 
e nvestmer Write fully 


FOR 


Dept. 55071, Cincinnati, 0. 


fer Samples 


00 Visiting Cards $1.00 


Fashion Frocks, tnc., aitatieniain Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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We 
we want to model people. 
some suitable subjects. 


animals, Nou 
Please suggest 


have modeled clay 


[ think that the following will 
work out successfully. 

1. Mexican woman with a fruit 
basket balanced on her head. 

2. Mexican man with a big hat 
and serape. 


3. Indian woman with a papoose. 
+. Indian man sitting cross-legged. 

Pieces of pottery near by. All on a 

clay base. 

§. Old-fashioned woman. Her full 


skirt touches the floor. 


. 


What kind of paper is best for tempera 
paintings; what color of paper is best 
for mounting brilliantly colored work? 


manila 
For 
paintings and crayon drawings in bril- 


For tempera 


99" 
Pa 4 


paintings, try 


tagboard, x 28” in size. 


liant colors, you will find pure white 


mounts to be satisfactory. 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School 


University of € ‘hicago 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


} 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with your art prob. 
You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Department, 
Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Dansville, N.Y. For a reply from 


How can I help children who draw thy 
same kind of houses repeatedly and , 
talented girl who likes dress designing’ 


In working with the children yw} 
insist on drawing one type of hou 
stimulate a desire for variety. Ce 
them interested in collecting magazir 
pictures of houses, and display the 
ou the bulletin board. They will 
inspired to try dormer windows, u: 
usual doors, shutters, porche 
tile roofs, patios, and so on. Then c: 
attention to the landscaping aroun 
the houses. Suggest that two shad 
of green be used in making 
bushes—yellow-green and dark gre 

For the talented girl who likes : 
design clothes, collect fashion plate 
which will help her in originatin; 
fashions. Excuse her from the eas 


steps, 


grass anc 


lessons done by the majority. Let her 


Occasion. 
ally get her to help on a class projec: 


work on her own subjects. 


so that she will feel that she is a part 


of the group. 





I find it very difficult to keep the slow- 
reading group in my third grade inter- 


ested. Have you any suggestions? 


I suspect that you are probably try- 
ing to have these pupils read material 
Try to 
storics of people or 


that is too dithcult for them. 
find interesting 
science which will be comparatively 


easy for them to read. It may be 
even first-reader material if that is 
where they stand in reading ability. 


at the child’s level 
ability and show much sincere appre- 


Always begin 


ciation and enjoyment in what he can 
accomplish at that level. 


* 


In oral reading my pupils have a ten- 
dency to singsong. What can I do to 
correct this? 


Much emphasis on the thought and 
meaning of the story should help to 
bring about a natural expression in 
oral reading. Sometimes you can ask 


a question relating to the reading ma- 


Supervisor of Llementary Schools, 


of Public 


Instruction, 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


State Department 


Ma lison, W ise Onin 


if so, write 


She will answer in these columns, 


terial which the child can answer in: 


natural without 


book. 


way looking at 


Then, 
in print in the same natural, expres 
sive Way, call his attention to the tw 
ways in which he has spoken. Mo 
children will the mor 


aloud whe 


Want to use 
natural manner of reading 


they have been made aware of it. 


Last fall my 
forgotten many words learned in [us 
yrade. How can I meet that next fall: 


Tests show that children often dro 


back as much as four months in rea¢ 
ability between first 
grades. So it seems wise to pian! 
begin at about primer level in the se 
ond grade, or at least with maten 
that is much easier than what th 
were reading 


ing and secon 


This should, however, be frot 
new books, not those read previous! 


grade. 
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if the pupil does net 
read the same material when he sees tt 


second-grade pupils he 


at the end of the fm 
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The Garden of Cleanliness 
(Continued from page 43) 


FLM LEAF—Imagine anyone not want- 
eg a bath! 

‘PRINCI peTrR—I am going back to 
he palace and take my bath. 
spikIy OF CLEANLINESS—~—Before 
let me introduce you to some friends 
ca will help you to keep well and to 
ok your best. 

Enter Washcloth, Towel, Soap, and 
ythbrush.) 


you 


WASHCLOTHI-—— 
|help you have a shining face 
ind shining neck and ears, 
you will use me every day 
rhroughout the coming years. 
TO“ FE L-— 
Wherever Washcloth is, I'm there; 
Ve always go together, 
dry your face and hands and ears, 
No matter what the weather. 
soar 
| play a necessary part, 
4s you can plainly see, 
for soap will whisk away all dirt 
As quickly as can be. 
TOOTHBRUSH— 
{nd don’t forget me too, 
rl have work to do; 
ris my job, morning and night, 
To brush your teeth and keep 
bright. 
pRINCE PETER—-Thank all of you very 


t he m 


much. Tl never say again that | won't 
ake a bath. You have shown me how 
cessary cleanliness is in order to be 


well and happy. 


EpitortaL Nove: “Flower Folks” may 
found in Universal School Music 
series, Primer, published by Hinds, 


Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York. 
For suggestions to help you produce 
his play, see page 66, 


What Ling Discovered 


(Continued from page 19) 


“No, they leave the rice where it is, 
ind later drain off the water.” 
Grandmother put her hand on Ling’s 
rm. “In China the men 
transplant the rice plants when they are 
1 few inches high. They go back and 
forth from one field to another until the 
It is very hard 
work, but no one stops until the work is 
done. 


and women 


slants are all in rows. 


“Don’t the farmers here ever have to 
wade out into the fields?” Mae asked. 

“No,” her father answered. “Every- 
thing is done by machinery.” 

“There is little about these rice fields 
to remind me of those in China. Amer 
and ride. They do not 
their feet or hands. The sun does not 
make their heads ache,” Grandmother 
aid sadly. 


“Americans work in a different way,” 


cans fly wet 


Father told her. “They must earn money 
to pay for the machines. They must see 
that the rice is planted in the best way, 
ind they must watch the water supply 
constantly in order to make sure that 
they will have a good crop.” 

“Perhaps if we came here when they 
were harvesting, it would look more like 
China,” Grandmother said hopefully. 

“Tm afraid you would find it very dif 


terent then, too,” Father smiled. “You 
aw the men in China cutting rice with 
hand sickles.” Grandmother nodded. 


Then they pulled the rice straws be 
tween flat sticks so that the kernels fell 
fi. After that they pounded the rice to 
get rid of the husks. Then they shook 
tin baskets until all the chaff had been 
blown away by the wind.” 

“Certainly,” Grandmother said. “That 
s the way to harvest rice.” 

“Americans use machines to cut it, 
tiresh it, and bind it. Then great trucks 
naul the rice to the railroads.” 

“Why must my people work so much 
tarder?” Grandmother puzzled. 
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“Few men in China know about these 
machines. Very few could afford them. 
Then there are some who would be afraid 
to use them.” 


“Does America raise as much rice as 
China?” Ling asked. 
“No: indeed not!” Father answered 


little. 
More than 90 per cent of all the rice 


promptly. “America raises very 


eaten in the world grows in Asia. India 
raises a large amount. Java and the 
Philippines raise a great deal.” 

Mae was watching Grandmother. She 


saw her look from the plane to the seed- 
er and heard her say softly, “So, no one 
in America gets wet or tired when he 
plants rice!” 

Mae saw something else that surprised 
her. Grandmother had tears in her eyes 
and her hands were trembling. 

“Ll want to go back to China!” said 
Grandmother suddenly. “I want to tell 
my people about this new way to sow 
1 want to tell them that they do 
not have to stand in mud all day long 
with the hot sun beating down on their 
heads. I want to go now.” 

“But you can’t go to China now,” 
Father protested. “Travel is limited.” 

“Isn't it important for China to learn 
better ways of working?” 

“She is learning,” Father assured her. 
“Her men have visited rice helds 
and have seen how they are worked. 
They have reported to their government.” 

“She is not learning fast enough,” de- 
clared Grandmother. “My poor people 
suffer when there is no need of it.” 

l ing’s eyes grew wide with the sudden 
thought that had flashed into his mind. 
“When I'm a man, [ll go to China,” he 
“and I shall tell the Chinese 
people things that America has learned 
that will make life easier.” 

Grandmother smiled for the first time 
“You 
can help my people,” she said to Ling. 

Ling smiled back at his grandmother. 

“But you are American,” Mae said. 

“That is true,” Ling answered his sis- 
ter earnestly, “but | 
American and still do things to help 
That is being a better Ameri- 
can!” he ended triumphantly. 


rice. 


these 


promised, 


since she had seen the rice fields. 


can be a_ good 


China. 


Suggestions for Miniatures 


(See pages 34-35) 
If you have been following the sugges 
tions for using the color miniatures you 


have probably made a portfolio or an 
album to hold your collection. Here 
is another idea—a treasure box. 

Secure a box of a suitable size. Cut 


a piece of substantial colored paper a 
lictle larger than the box top and letter 
on it very carefully COLOR MINIA 
TURES. Perhaps you can add interesting 
small designs in the corners or along the 
edges of the paper. Fasten this paper on 
the box top and sides with transparent 
gummed tape. 

Cut a strip of paper the exact size to 
cover the and ends of the box. 
Paint an attractive border design the full 
length of the strip. Paste it securely in 
place. Now you have a beautiful box to 
hold your color miniatures. 


sides 


-_ 


SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY 


until June 1, 1943 


COLOR MINIATURES OF 
Madame Le Brun and Daughter 
Minimum order twenty-five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 
Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


























—and today Greyhound is helping the Nation's 
great highways work for Victory 


It seems such a little while since Greyhound urged its millions 
of friends to enjoy the scenic wonders of “This Amazing 
America”. Such a little while—but those few months of war 
have given the words completely new meaning! 


America ts still “amazing”... but today it’s amazing because 
of the grim will of its people to win this war—the courage and 
skill of its fighting men—the miracle of war production . . . and 
because of the greatest transportation job of all time—made 
possible, in large measure, by motor buses. 


Greyhound and other bus lines carried nearly three-quarters of 
a billion passengers in the past year—and these millions weren't 
traveling for scenery or for pleasure. Most of them were selectees, 
men in uniform, war workers, teachers, farmers, nurses—people 
in nearly every other walk of life whose trips, in some way, 
were essential to a complete war program. 


Greyhound is intent upon doing its immense share of this trans- 
portation job with all its strength—in spite of sharp wartime restric- 
tions and shortages. And, with your help, Greyhound can do it. 


You've been fine, in accepting wartime 
inconvenience, in choosing the un- 
crowded days for travel, in avoiding 
trips on week-ends and on holidays. 
We know you'll keep it up! 


*Remember when... 


Greyhound advertising asked you to 
“See This Amazing America”? Today 
the message is changed. Greyhound 
urges you to “SERVE America now... 


~aal _, WERE OFF TO SEE . 
(Wid WAMAYNG Ht, 


Die! breptoved eivedmes of the werie 


is] 








Re / > 


bers a poe ome comerry 


d Di : 


so you can SEE America later!” 


GREYHOUND 
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in uniform on week 





omfortable 
bus travel 


wit loere Ties 


bus travel expert — well in advance 


Midweek days are better travel days. 
You avoid crowds, have a better trip. 


What's more, you make room for men 


* * * BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 





end furloughs 






courteous bus agent 
for other helpful travel 
Buy tickets early. Take only 


suitcase. Be prompt, always! 


2 





wtly how she did it, 





J 


Enjoy 





~ ht, FULLY for 
\ President and Treasurer 
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WE TRAIN YOU 


vacation and earn at the same time. 
Let us send you Mrs, Willew's letter. 


Snecess Stories’ Learn how vou, toe, can succeed 


EDUCATORS ASS’N, Commercial Publishers / 272004, 
307 Fifth Ave., Dept. B-3, New York City / ney, 


a profitable vacation, 


immediate <uceess. 


Patriotic, interesting 
established 


year-old company. 


You need ne 
cess. 


much more than the $300 which I guarantee for 00 days 


MEET NEW PEOPLE—-MAKE MONEY 2°""":";;-;| ——_| 


Meet new people, 
scouden vour outloek, Learn why teachers like vou delight in this work 
She will tell you how much «he 


earned, and ex- Succes, 


Others will tell you their sucees« todas for “Trive 


U, Guarantee lo 


PAY YOU ‘360. 


or more 
FOR NINETY DAYS HAPPY 
PLEASANT VACATION WORK 


Karn at least S300 tor 90 davs’ 
work Cor $1500 for 500 days’ work). Your intelligence, edu- 
— Sem cational training and interest in people make this 





eqip and prepare vou for quick suc 
Our methods should bring vor 


beealthtel 








field ideal 


work with 














THE ENSTREC TOR 


SYMBOLS 
DEMOCRACY 


PONTERS. 


Hlisteric American sym- 
bol, are  pietured = in 
these ten posters, 10” 
© Bs printed on white 
bri-tol in) nonmerring 
ink. Descriptive text 
mad correlations. Price. 
postpaid: SLOO;: 8.80 to 
Instructor subscribers. 








5 to il copies. S.05 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
FREEDOM 


POSTERS 


fen additional photo- 
sraphic posters of real 
American subjects are 
included in this — set, 
which matches the set 
deseribed opposite in 
beauty and form. Price. 
postpaid: $1.00; $.80 to 
Instructor subscribers. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Keys to Tests 


Continued from pages 2% and 2° 


RUSSIA AND HER PEOPLI 


» « i h De 8 7, @ 7. £ 
» % 4. | 6. d z= 10 

1. first S$. premier 

2. Moscor 9. Ladoga 

3. Caucasus 10. Baku 

. < span ll. Volza 

petroleum 12. manganese 
f Volk 13 fertile 
7. Black i4. wheat 


l. | 3 4 13. T 17. | 
2. T 6 T 10. ] sm F 3 
M3 re 8 1. T 15. | 


4. | RK 2 8 2 86.5 


DICTIONARY DRILLS 


l. d t i % 13 p iF. 
2..¢ 6 h 10. q 14. 4 18. b 
1. on ae ll. m cr. 8 >. 
4,3 ‘0 12. zg l6é. &£ 20. € 
1. avocado 14. nil 

2. batik 15. okra 

3. caraway 16. panacea 

+. dirk ‘7. quadruple 

». eAtinet 18. requiem 

6. forum 19. salvage 

? eevseer 20 tact 

8. hurdk 21. udometer 

9, intanuibl 22. verge 
10. pugate 23. weasel 
ll. kermuis 24. xylophone 
12. lorry 25. yearling 
13. malleable 26. Zone 


A. a 3 3 om 3 i. = 


> 6&F mr 4 T 86.4 
4 io. 5 ws. | 


a7 er HF 16. | 20. T 


1. saber 13. sardine 

2. saccharin 14. satchel 

3. sachet 15. saturate 
4+. sadiron 16. sauerkraut 
§. saga 17. scatfold 

6. saliva 18. secant 

7. salmon 1Y. serimp 

8. salute 20. seersucker 
9. salvage 21. shape 
10. sampan 22. sheik 
11. sandwich 23. sugar 

, 


12. sanitary 4+. sundae 


Answers may vary. 


diamond: glowing, tlashing. sparkling. 


scintillating 


child: clever, intelligent, brilliant, 


precocious 


1. destructive §. dependent 
2. lazy 6. unpatriotic 
4, receive 7. enemy 
4+. proud 8. public 
Vil. 1. h 4+. 1 7. 4 10. | 
2. e ae g. d ll. k 
s. xz 6. b 9. 3 ‘2. 2 
1. bakery 13. bolero 
2. bandit 14. Bonbons 
3. banker 15. boulder 
4+. banquet 16. boulevard 
5. barge 17. bond 
6. basement 18. braille 
7. basque 19. Brocade 
8. baton 20. Broccoli 
9. bazaar 21. bronco 
10. beach 22. Broth 
ll. budget 23. bungalow 
12. blizzard 24. bun 


THE CHINESE PEOPL 


Asia 
Mon roli in 


SIM pPans 


mulberry 

ree 

tea 

cotton 

.< hopstic ks 

silk 

bamboo 

spin silk, print books, make porcelain 
jade 

farming 


pagoda 





RATIONED PRODUCTS 


1. first 
drilled for 
3. Venezuela 


§. lubricating oils 
6. California, 
Texas, Oklahoma 


burns easily 


The Psalms of America 


Continued from pax 


of July celebration held 


Church in Boston in 1832. 


] 


mediately became very popular 


curtains, 
MARI tra—May we 


now? 


MESS BLOSSOM Of course! 


(All sing “America.” ) 


MISS BLOssoOM—Our next portra 
1 composer of many folk songs 
Foster. (Opens curtains. 


bikr—l know him. 
Dog Tray.” 


Miss BEOssSOM——-Yes, Bert, he 
‘ | 
was born in Pennsylvania on 


inniversary of the signing of the Dec 


ration of Independence. 
me the year of his birth? 
(The children mak 


heuring.) 
pereR—lI know. It was 
MISS BLOSSO\—That’s right 


ANGELO —Oh, he’s too vood! 
Miss BI OssoM—Stephen 
posed over two hundred 
twenty years that he wrote. 
them are popular today. 


fains,) What one of his 


vou like to sing? 


MYRTLE—Please, Miss Blossom, 
sing “My Old Kentucky 


sings it swell. 
BLRT—Aw, ewan! 
MISS) BLOSSOM—W hv, 


I'd like to hear him sing it. 


(1 he children push 


to the front, Hk SITES a 
j } 
group pOLNS lustily in [Pe CHOTHS., 
Miss BLOSSOM—Now we have the p 


ture of another interesting 


(Opens curtains.) This 


of a professor of English 
Wellesley College many 
Katharine Lee Bates. Can you tell wha 


she wrote? 


ELEREDA—Poems and 


wrote “Fairy Gold.” Our teacher 


it tous. I liked it. 
MYRTLE—So did I! 


MISS BLOSsSomM—But 


Bates wrote more poems than stories, a 
} 
the most beautiful of all the lovels 


she wrote was what? 


aLL—""America the Beautiful 
Miss BLOSSOM = (cloves 
was no war which inspired this song, 


great event in the history of our country 


but rather the growth 


prosperity of our great nation. 
know where Pikes Peak is? 
PETER (bopefully)—Vve heard 


“Pikes Peak or bust.” 


MISS BLOSSOM (looking 
Peter)—It's out in Colorado 
and beautiful mountain peak where ve 


around them for miles. 


the summer of 1893 when 
ind some friends were in Colorad 
went to the top of Pikes 
there she gazed with awe at the “pur? 


mountain Majesties. She thoug 


prairie lands she had 


through with their “amber 
grain. These lines came into het 
at that time, and afterwards she remem 
bered them and wrote them into th 
we all love. The “alabaster cities” 
song were suggested by 
white buildings of the Columbian 
sition in Chicago. You 


song if you like. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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' The Psalms of America \NGELO—Let’s sing it now. 
Miss BLOssom-—-Yes, let us all sing it. 


(Continued from page 62) (All, including audience, sing “Th 
Siar Spangled Banner.) 


sing “America the Beautiful.) 
aS sing er : EpitoriAL Note: “God Bless America” 








Ico) 


NX. 
N 


: ; i ) . 
\NGFLO—Say, Miss Blossom, where 5 is published by Irving Bertin, Inc. New | 
m he picture of the man who wrote “God York. All other songs mentioned in this | SS W R 
ess America ‘>? That's a swell rune! play are in The New American Song N s 
. > . ishex " . » mr i NS * 
uss BLOSSOM—I'm sorry, but we rng Mors hed by Hall & MeCreary | N Ns IN \ \ 
: : ie r 0., licago. MY \ . 
went a picture ot Irving Berlin. : Phat The title and purpose of this play were N \\ SS 
gy was written in 1938, so ws not suggested to the author by a chapter NS S SS 
ey old vet. Would you like to sing it? from the American Canon, y? — WS ail QMDKRC 
i ° A ars d , rdo *ress r . ° >. SAN \ *, SSS 
t—Yes, ma’am! Marsh (Abingdon l’ress, ew or SS x] N 


entitled “Our National Psalms.” 
For suygestions to help you produce 


Yj 


rupkrvA—Let Christina sing the first 


wrt. this play, see page 66 
uiss BLOsSOM—Very well. Come, 
hrstina. 
Christina sings, All join in the A Unit on China 
<i Ste ieee conn wile (Continued from page 30) @ ‘There's a songbird softly calling down 
wee picture you are to see was the son Mexico way and, once more, friendly 
f America’s first native composer, The M. Religions. glances “South of the Border” shyly beckon 
ther was Francis Hopkinson, signer of 1. Taoism. some of you to Springtime and Summer. 
« Declaration of Independence. I he 2. Contucianism. . ee ; 
‘sy name was joseph Hopkinson. 3. Buddhism. Mexico, of course, will welcome only the 
hens curtains.) During what general +. Mohammedanism limited number of guests this year whose 
) xtiod of history do you suppose he lived? §. Christianity. presence will in nowise impair the war 
iextvA——During the early days of N. Great works. ff 
efort. 
American republic. Great Wall. 





Rs 
‘iss BLOSSOM—That’s true. How did 2. Grand Canal. 


We are aware of your accomplishments in 


: lusion? 3. Altar of Heaven. 2 os ° . ‘ 
encontagr gy 0 . + agape a aiding the Victory Scrap and Bond Drives 
piRtpaA—Hlis clothes look like the 4+. Temple of Contuctus. preset py ge ; : 
thes worn by the men who wrote our and your efficient participation in the 


onstitution. SOME CHECK-UP DEVICES registration for rubber and food rationing. 























Missy BLOssOM-—Good! — (Closes cur- A. How many words do you know? So today our welcome has the personal 
One of Jeegh Sago s ben 5 oe 2 eee ib - warmth and sympathy that comes only 
own songs is “Haul, Columbia. Do 2. plateau . cargo 12. silt 3 : d ’ 
u know it? 3. desert 8. tributary 13, delta with the deepest understanding. 
aii—-Yes, we know it. +. barge 9. explore I+. dike : 
‘iss BLOSSOM——AII right. Let us hear 5. junk 10. paxoda 15. worse Plan to attend the twenty-third Annual 
t then. B. Locate these places on the map. Session of the National University Summer 
ll sing “Hail, Columbia!) 1. China. 6. Yangtze River. School or the courses of the Workers Uni- 
Mixy_ BLOSSOM And now we come to 2. Manchuria . Ehwang Hlo River versity. The Art Scheol of Sen Miguel de 
¢ last picture, that of a man who wrote 3. Mongolia. 8. Hangkow. : : 
ert ME the song which Congress in 1931 de 4. Tibet. 9. Peiping. Allende will also have special courses for 
Hi ded should be the American national i % hungking 10, Shanghai American teachers during the summer, 
them. What song is that? C. Self-criticism charts. Write for their 1943 Catalogue. 
ui-—"The Star-Spangled Banner.” 1. Oral report. 
Ne Miss Blossom opens curtains, showing 4) Have LT selected important thing: Mexico City is particularly suited for a 
ure of Francis Scott Key.) to tell? — Summer stay On account of the mildness 
‘i—Francis Scott Key. We know b) Do Lhave them well in mind? ; ate can : 
ae. c) Have I made brief notes? of the climate. In addition, the population 
MYRTLE—His picture is in our school !) Are these arranged in the order | of Mexico has always been known for its 
nc- Bom, plan to follow in giving my report? courtesy and, as a final attraction, all the 
“9 saeeme—find do you Haan hen cy Wilt my Wiwcrations Bap te seahe | other points of interest are but a short dis- 
t wappened to write “The Star Spangled my report more interesting? | ? : ae - es: 2 " a 
nner’? 2. Group discussion. ; tance away —Xochimilco, Pyramids of 
iN FLIREDA—Yes. Our teacher told us. a) Was L prepared for the discussion Teotihuacan, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Puebla, 
ha Miss. BLOSSOM—Then, suppose one of b) Did I keep to the subject? Fortin, San Jose de Purua. 
, w children tell the story to me c) Did I consider the views of others: | 
She BERY—Let Marietta tell it. She's good d) Can IT sum up in a few sentences | Many teachers with special concern will 
Ce BB at talking. the main ideas on the problems discussed? | on Seats oo visit racal echeols. native cone. 
Miss BLOssOoM—Very well. Marictta, a . : ii . 
w tell us. (Closes curtains.) ACTIVITIES men, archaeological treasures and private 
Le. MARIE TTA—Francis Scott Key was a A, Linguistic. art studios. Every region in Mexico is 
l wyer in Baltimore during the War 1. Reading storics about Chinese children characterized by its own songs, its own 
. t 1812. He had a friend, a doctor, who 2. Reading Chinese fairy tales. MEA. : : j 
- : dances, its own costumes and customs, and 
vas being held as prisoner on a British 3. Reading Chinese nursery rhymes. : “ p 
warship. Francis Scott Key sailed down 4. Giving special reports. in many instances, its own language. 
Ht hesapeake Bay to try to get the British §. Giving book reports. ; ’ 
let his friend go, just as the English 6. Preparing for discussion. Everything 1S SO planned as to render the 
‘gan to. bom——bom—bombast! 7. Preparing to tell a story. stay and study of our American visitors as 
Missy BLOsSOM—I think you mean bom 8. Preparing vo tell an experience. ‘ pleasant and profitable as possible. 


9. Writing compositions. 











—e rra—Yesm, bombard Fort Me 10. Writing letters. a 
0 Henry. B. Dramatic. . , i 
7 tik (interrupting excitedly)—And i. Imitating some c hinese customs. MEXICAN GOVERNMENT ‘ a 
what did the guys do but make him a 2. Acting out a part. 
" risoner, too! 3. Giving a marionette show TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Marinrra—All night long Francis 4. Dramatizing stories. 
: scott hey watched the bombs and shells §. Learning a Chinese dance. | ~ . 
ind things henutiion over the fort. And ee Artistic. MEXICAN TOU RIST 
Was rf . » tn > ag © vo a ) 4 rs y ic 1% oO re y = 7 
abe scared for fear the flag would g 1. Drawing pictures showing means of ASSOCIATION 


transportation. 
PEtiR—I'll say he was. 2. Drawing on silk. 
MISS RLOSSOM Ssh! Go on, Marietta 3 


Mexico, D. F. Mexico 


Modeling Chinese homes from clay. 





You're doing very well. 4. Decorating stage for marionette play. 

MARIE rrA——Early in the morning he §. Collecting Chinese pictures. 

wld see that the Star-Spangled Banner 6. Ilustrating a series of paragraphs 

Yas still flying from the fort. So he 7. Making sketch maps. 
n tt right down and wrote, “Oh, say, can 8. Drawing Chinese symbols. 
: u see, by the dawn’s early light.” and D. Exploratory. 
7 Ne rest of it. And that’s all 1. Using picture library. 

_ Miss BLOSsSOM—Not quite, Marietta. 2. Compiling a list of Chinese fish. 
a “ater in the day Francis Scott Key was 3. Finding out how to construct objects. 
” leased, and, as he sailed back to Bal- 4. Finding meanings of words. 

“more, he wrote the other stanzay of the EpiroriaL Note: <A test on China to : SS 

*ng we all know and love so sincerely. use with this unit appears on page 29. Ho Bhhnt IIS SS ERASE SSAA SF AAA.-AGA-AQ-. PIP}HAQ_0jo ‘ 
$3 
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H. te Is and Resorts 
New York City 
HOTEL 
PARK 
CHAMBERS 


58th Si. at 6th Ave. 


A SHORT WALK 
TO RADIO CITY 







ONE BLOCK TO 
CENTRAL PARK 
AND 5TH AVE. 


Teachers! Welcome to our friendly 
inn! Bright, attractive rooms from $5 
single-—$4 double. Write Dept. “I” for 
a free “Guide-Map” of New York. 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly 
we have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
1 restaurants, cof 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large 


serv- 


rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 


for Booklet. 


Tadoussac, Province of Quebec 








New Tadoussac Hotel 


A grand new 
Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence 
fever-free” air. Outdoor pool, golf, tennis, 
fishing. Amer, plan, $7 up single, $12 
up double Special weekly rates. June 
to Sept. Fred G. Brown, Res. Megr., 
ladoussac, P.Q., or Travel Agents. 


hotel . up where the 
“Hay- 





For a central location, for 
sheer comfort, for good 
hotel value, you can’t beat 
The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. 
Each with a private bath; 


each with a radio. 


DAILY RATES FROM 
$950 Single ® $ Double 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 


HOTEL 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“They Also Serve’”’ 
(Continued from page 46) 


1AN—Look, Betje, isn’t that a butter 


tly resting on that red tulip? 


berje—lIt is, Jan! Let's try to catch 
it. 

(They run off to tune of “In Hol- 
land.” Sammy replaces the ribbon.) 


MOVHER NATURE (looking around )— 
Did someone want to ask a favor ot me? 
parropi. (hastily)- 
me, I’m afraid I must be going. 


HILDA HYACINTH—I must ask to be 


DAPHINI Excuse 


excused too. I don’t want to be late. 
What would the girls and boys think 
spring and no daffodils or hyacinths 
rutip—Or tulips! My good- 
ness, we must hurry! Good-by! 
pArropit—Good-by, 


rOMMY 
DAPHNI every- 
one! 

Good by! 


Good-by! Good-by, 


HILDA HYACINTH 
MOTHER NATURI 
dear flowers. You will be on time! 

(They li ave.) 

BEULAH (who has been 
Wait for 
me! The children will be looking for me 
among your blossoms. Shu fits off.) 

(Mother Nature nods approvingly and 
ignals Sammy to pull the ribbon again. 
Anchors Aweigh.” 
birst Sailor enters and walks slowly back 
and forth on the stage, 
a telescope. Second Sailor enters.) 

FIRST SAILOR—What a night! 

SECOND SATLOR 


BUTTERELY 
dreaming)—Wait a minute! 


Chorus off stage sings “ 
looking through 
Tiptop, isn't it? 


But you look 
What is the trouble? 


FIRST SAILOR—lIt sure is! 
a little sad, mate. 
SECOND SAILOR—Oh, just spring fever, 
I guess. 
FIRST know how it is. 
Spring makes us think of home. 


SECOND SAILOR—lI 


SAILOR—I 


wonder how Dad 
got along with the spring planting. I 
used to do most of it. 
FIRST SAILOR—Where are you from? 
SECOND sAILoR—A farm in Pennsyl- 
vania. It won't be long until the first 


roses bloom all around the house-—as 
pretty a sight as you ever saw. 

FIRST SAILOR—I you're right. 
I'm from the city—New York. The first 
sign of spring | remember seeing is the 


Park. They 


stick their little old heads up out of the 


guess 


skunk cabbages in Bronx 
soil that is still cold from winter snow. 
Then we know it is spring. 

SAILOR—Do skunk cabbages 
park? | 


SECOND 
grow in a city 
heard that before. 
this war I'm going to take a trip to your 
park and see for myself. 

FIRST SAILOR—And I'll visit your farm 
and admire the roses. 

SECOND SAILOR—You won't be disap 
pointed, Boy, its good to know that 
when we get 


re illy never 


As soon as we ve won 


home everything will be 

calm and peaceful—just as we left it. 
(They leave. Chorus off slage 

“Anchors Aweigh,” 


SINGS 
Sammy re plac es rib- 
bon.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Before we go on— 
SAMMY SKUNK CABBAGE—Yes, yes, be- 
fore you go on—will you please excuse 
me? I'm a very busy man, what with 
parks and woodlands expecting me. Ive 
much work to do. After all—people are 
looking for me. 

MOTHER NATURE (smiling)—So they 
are, but, before you go, -will you dance 
for us? 

SAMMY SKUNK CaABBAGE—Gladly! I 
feel just like dancing, but I must hurry. 
| have work to do—important work. 
(Tap-dances.) Well, good-by. 

JUNE ROSE (as Sammy is leaving)— 
Wait for me! Wait for me! 

(They leave together.) 

BILLY BUMBIEBEE—It’s all very well 
for them to talk about their important 
work, but what about my part in the war 
effort, Mother Nature? Nobody would 
miss me. I'd like to find something use- 
ful to do. 

MOTHER NATURF—So you think you 
are not useful and that you would not be 


missed. Let us see. Dolores Daisy, will 
you draw the curtain? 

(Dolores Daisy moves the ribbon.) 

(Chorus off stage sings “School Days.” 
Teacher and Pupils take places on stage. 
Lach Pupil brings in a chair and sits on 
it. Teacher stands facing them.) 

TEACHER—We been studying 
about how bees furnish us with honey. 


have 


Can anyone tell us another service that 
bees perform? 
rirst puptt—They carry pollen from 
flower to flower. 
SECOND PUPII 
cially good at that. 
rHirD PuPpiL—Why? 
SECOND pupit—Because they are so 
heavy. 


Bumblebees are espe- 


FOURTH pupit—Yes, I’ve seen a big 
bumblebee land on a petal of a flower 
and weight it Then he 
would get the nectar from deep inside. 

riRsT PupiL—Well, [m glad bumble- 
bees help the flowers grow. 

SECOND PuPIL—So am I. I like them 
all—the daisies and buttercups especially. 


way down. 


They make the meadows look so cheerful. 

TEACHER—We can be grateful for the 
flowers and the bees. 

(Teacher and Pupils exit as Chorus off 
stage sings “School Days.’’) 

BILLY BUMBLEBEE—Thank you, dear 
Mother Nature, for showing me how I’m 
needed. 

poLOREs paisy—I'm going right out 
into the fields. That's where | belong. 
That's where folks look for me. Come, 
Bobby Buttercup and Billy Bumblebee. 
We shall be company for one another. 
Good-by, Mother Nature. 

( They exit.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Good-by, my dears. 
Good-by! (She walks to the front of 
the platform and sings “America the 
Beautiful.” Chorus sings the refrain.) 

EpiIrorRIAL NOTE: “Melody in F” (“Wel- 
come, Sweet Springtime”) is in The 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs. “Sailing” 
is in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
as is also “America the Beautiful.” 
“Spring Flowers” is in The Silver Book 
of Songs. All three books are published 
by Hall & MeCreary Co., Chicago. 
“The Caisson Song” from “U.S. Field 
Artillery March,” by Sousa, is published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. “In 
Holland” is in Sing Me a Song, by 
Marie Whitbeck Clark, published by 
Easton Associates, Rochester, N.Y. “An- 
chors Aweigh” is in Legion Airs, pub- 
lished by Leo Feist, Inc., New York. A 
suitable dance for Sammy Skunk Cab- 
bage is “Struttin’” in Character Dances 
for School Programs, by Hilda C. 
Kozman, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. “School Days” is in 
Boys Will Sing, published by Mills, Inc., 
New York. 

For suggestions to help you produce 
this play, see page 66, 


Peter the Good Citizen 


(Continued from page 18) 


Quick as a wink he was off and gone 
without so much as a “May I?” or a 
“Should 1?” Up the hill he ran, only 
stopping here and there to snatch up a 
paper that had blown his way. In 
among the picnickers he raced about like 
a small whirlwind, gathering papers. 

“Hey there, young fella! What’s all 
the fuss about?” laughed a big man. 

Peter stopped in front of him. “I’m 
cleaning up my country!” he answered. 

“Cleaning up your country?” repeated 
the man. “What do you mean?” 

Peter squared himself. It was much 
easier to pick up their papers than it was 
to tell these people why he did it. But 
Peter could do that, too, if he had to. 

“This is the ‘woods and templed 
hills,’ ” he explained in a rush of words, 
growing pinker every minute. “Don’t 
you know “My country, “tis of thee’? 
Well, this is it! Right here! And some- 
body has got to straighten it up. I for- 
get too, sometimes, and throw papers, but 
I'm not going to do it any more!” 

It was a long speech for Peter, and 
when he stopped, he was quite out of 





breath. There was silence for a momes, 
Then a clap, clap, clapping of hands , 
heard all around him. The big a: 
beamed down at him. " 
“And so,” he said slowly, “and , 
took a little fella, a little bir of a fe 
like you to teach us old ones 4 thing 
two!” He laid his hand on Peter's ) 
and good-naturedly ruffled up his baie 
“I guess I do know “My country, * 
of thee!” he said. “Listen!” Throw: 
back his head he sang, in a beautiful yo; ; 
straight through to the end of the vere 
““Sweet land of liberty,”” he cr; 
“Young fella, don’t I know! Don’t | ‘ 
know!” Then turning quickly he swy 
out his long arms in invitation to 4lj .. 
sight. “Come on! Come on, ever 
body! Let’s help clean up our country" 
Instantly the hillside became 3 Ser 
busy place. People were running hg. 
and running there. They laughed. Th. 
shouted. They scoured every nook a 
corner. They picked up and carried ay, 
until not one tiny scrap of Paper or ru! 


bish could be seen anywhere. In the ¢ 


citement they forgot all about Peter an) 


did not even know when he trotted of 

Peter was not so clean as when he | 
gone running up the hillside, but he & 
very well pleased. 
who were standing near the statue. 


“Hello, Peter,” called his father, “Y r 


look as though you had been working,” 

“I have!” answered Peter, with a er 
“I've been cleaning up my country.” 

“Fine! Fine!” Peter liked the hear, 
pat on the shoulder which his father gay 
him. “You're a good citizen!” 

He liked, too, the smile in his mother 
eyes when she said, “You did find som 
thing to do for your country, didn: 
you?” 

“Abraham Lincoln worked for } 
country too, didn’t he?” asked Peter, 
they all three looked in admiration at the 
unveiled statue. 


A Fourth Grade Begins 
to Write Poetry 


(Continued from page 12) 


At Home 


A tired mother said, with a tired litt 
smile, 

“Go to sleep, Baby; let’s rest a lit: 
while.” 

Mother is so tired she is ready to wep 

But Baby is not even studying sleep! 


FALL 


The summer is over. 

All the brown leaves are falling; 

Soon the ground will be covered wi 
them. 

The squirrels are getting nuts for winter 

Children are getting them for now. 

Persimmons are ripe. 

Squirrels and children are glad 

That autumn is here. 


THE SOLDIERS 


Come, let us march bravely 

As though going to war. 

Come, let us smile 

As bravely as we march. 

Come, let us work for our country. 
That is better than fighting. 


THe Biro IN THE CAGE 
Bird in the cage, 
Your song is so sweet. 
How can you sing 
When you are not free? 
If I were in a cage, 
Would I sing? 


At the end of two weeks, the poet! 
writing project came to a close. Ther 
were, however, many evidences that ! 
a long time the fourth grade would 1 
low in the steps of Wale Whitman * 
his poem, “I Hear America Singing 
For in these first efforts, the child 
were indeed learning to sing in vers 
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He ran to his parents 


gationali 
(Conti 


glass or s 
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erin the ¢ 
warts make? 
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uarts eac h, 
xeks in the 
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DU hel? l Lo 
low many ¢ 

Beginning 

the bla 
assure, 

2 pints 

S quarts 

4+ pecks 

Frank may 

Ks and bu 

Ellen may 
¢ find in re 

pt. 1, q 

qt", p 

inment | 

¥ rite 

¢ abbrevi: 
measures, 

2. Mary’s 
atcher, She 

another 
*as then en 
nin the 
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aey’s moth 
dart of the 1 
dart of ¢ 1e 
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4. Make 
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THE INST 


gationalizing Fractions__V 


(Continued from page 24) 


s]ass or glasses gl. 
pint or pints pt 
quart or quarts qt 


Who can make a table of the fractions 
ve these? Jane may write them on the 
-kboard as they are given. 


» pt. 1 gl.—Me gal. 
= qt. 1 pt. Vy gal. 
ot=t2 qt. 1 gt." gal. 


These measures are called liquid meas- 
because they are used to measure 
yids—things that are fluid, that will 
v. Name some things, besides water 
j milk, that would be measured with 
uid Measures. 

Now think of some things which are 
iby the pint and quart but which are 
« liquid or wet. 

Bring the baskets, Max, and the crates. 
if we called the other measures /i- 
J or wet measures, what may we call 
se? Yes, they are called dry measures. 
What is the smallest called? Yes, a 
t, the same name as one we had in the 
uid measures. 
What is the next one called? Yes, 
i we had a quart also in the liquid 
How many of these pints 
sake a quart?) Yes, and then a pint is 
shat part of a quart? 

Now, in dry measures our next meas- 
is different. What is it called? How 
may quarts do you think it holds? 

Most children by now will be able to 


measures. 


some estimating. As these measures 
xe large, it will not be so convenient 
find something with which to demon- 
rite. If water were used, the liquid 
measuring cups would have to be em- 
soyed, and that might lead to confusion, 
we have just made the distinction be- 
ween liquid measure and dry measure. 
robably it will be as well for the teach- 
:to fell how many quarts there are in 
xck, if pupils do not estimate correct- 
They have seen how the process gOes, 
‘om the demonstration of liquid meas- 
wes, and will therefore understand. ) 
If there are 8 quarts in a peck, then 1 
it is what part of a peck? Then 2 
uarts are what part of a peck? 3 
arts? 4 quarts? JS quarts? 6 quarts? 
juarts? 
Now here is a bushel crate with quart 
kets standing in it. How many 
warts are in the bushel? Count to see 
vhether your answer is correct. 
There are 8 baskets on each layer or 
erin the crate. What measure docs 8 
uarts make? 
How many layers are there, of 8 
warts each, in the crate? How many 
xcks in the bushel? A peck is what part 
ta bushel? A quart is what part of a 
‘whel? How many quarts in ' bushel? 
low many quarts in ' bushel? 
Beginning with pints, Edna may write 


the blackboard the 


table of dry 


asure, 
2 pints== I quart 
8S quarts ] peck 
+ pecks 1 bushel 


frank may write the abbreviations for 
ks and bushels. 
Ellen may write some fractions which 
*¢ find in dry measure. 

p=! ge. 1 pe.—='i6 pk 
at.——"% pk. 1 qt. Io bu. 
ignment for Study Period— 

1. Write the table of liquid measure. 
¢ abbreviations for the names of the 
easures, 

2. Mary’s mother had some milk in a 
cher, She poured a glassful for Mary 
another for herself. The pitcher 
“as then empty. How much milk had 
nin the pitcher? (2 gl.==?) 

3. Mary drank her milk at once, but 
tys mother did not drink hers. What 
Tot the milk did Mary drink? What 
tt ot the milk did Mary’s mother still 
‘ave in her glass? 

+. Make an addition-of-fractions ex- 
ample of Mary’s glass and her mother’s. 
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5. John’s mother told him to get two 
pints of ice cream at the store, one for 
her and one for Mrs. Neighbor. How 
much did John have to buy? 

6. What part of the quart of ice cream 
did John’s mother get? What part did 
Mrs. Neighbor get? Make a fraction- 
addition example out of this. 

7. Mary wishes to divide a quart of 
three 
much ice 


ice cream equally among her 
friends and herself. How 
cream did each get? 

8. The milkman left 2 quarts of milk 
for Ella’s mother. How many pints did 
he leave? Was there enough so thar Ella, 
her mother, father, and three brothers 
could each have a glassful? How much 
was left? 

9, What part of the 2 quarts did Ella 
drink in ker glass? 

10. When vinegar is selling at 36 cents 
a gallon, how much will a quart cost? 

11. Write the table of dry measure in 
your fraction book. 

12. Under this table write at least four 
fractions that you can make from this 
table. At least fifty fractions can be 
made from this table. 

13. How much must a farmer pay for 
a peck of grass seed at 60 cents a quart? 

14. A peck is what part of a bushel? 

15. A man bought a peck of potatoes 
at 80 cents a half bushel. What did 
they cost him? 

16. A peck is how many times a quart? 

17. How many pints are in one peck? 

18. How many pints are in 'y pk? 

19. A 
quarts? 
bushel? In 'y bu.? In “4 bu.? 

20. Write the table of liquid measure 
in your fraction book. 

21. Under this table write at least four 
fractions that you can make from the 
table of liquid measure. 
more? 


bushel contains how many 


How many quarts are in half a 


Can you make 
Some persons can find as many as 
thirty fractions in this table. 


A Diversified Menu for 
Reading in Leisure Time 


(Continued from page 23) 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Chicago 


1. Animal story 

2. Travel story 

3. Fiction 

+. Fairy stories or 
folklore 

§. History or 
adventure 

6. Science 

7. Hobbies Salt Lake City 

8. Biography San Francisco 
By the time the flight is completed, 

a child will have read cight books of as 

many different types. Some of the faster 

readers will make several flights and these 

can be denoted by service stripes on the 


Omaha 


Cheyenne 


planes. 

Individual cards listing the books as 
they are read will serve as a record and 
prevent duplication. Each child can 
keep his own record. 

There will be fewer malnourished 
readers if a palatable and varied menu 
is presented attractively, and if wide 
reading is encouraged by some visibk 
evidence e of progress. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY 


Wheeler, Opal; and Deucher, Sybil: 
Mozart, the Wonder Boy and Fran: 
Schubert and His Merry Friends (Dut 
ton). 

Judson, Clara: Pioneer Girl, the Early 
Life of Frances Willard (Rand Mce- 
Nally). 

Cavanah, Frances: Children of the White 
House (Rand McNally). 

Daugherty, James Henry: Daniel Boon 
(Viking Press). 

D’Aulaire, Ingrid; and D’Aulaire, Edgar 
Parin: George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Doubleday Doran). 

Ulrich, Anna: Recollections of Joanna 


Spyri's Childhood (Crowell). 








How the “Glamour Girl” 
became a war worker 


ICE CREAM 


contributes bone-building, tooth- 
protecting calcium, as well as 








: : ) 
strength-building proteins and ° stance aceite: ‘ 
. . . " 
essential vitamins. Ice Cream pro- * NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL } 
rides the same essential nutrients | 111 N, Canal St., Chicago, Dept. N “ | 
ba - = ae Seen “ + Please send me attractive free book- 9 A 
as milk, our No. 1 protective food, let ‘‘Ice Cream for Everyday Use,” ey & 
. = : . * which gives suggestions on meal — ; 
although in different proportions, —,  Dianning, food values, and recipes. SS 
and makes better-balanced meals : 
pleasant and practical. War is | Nome. eae. 4 
bringing widespread recognition © Addeoun 
of the real food value of Ice Cream. 2 ' 
9 eee — — i 
‘ 


ICE CREAM 





- « « CONTRIBUTES TO GOOD NUTRITION 





BUY MORE UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


EARN MONEY THIS SUMMER 


You can earn it easily as a representative for THE INSTRUCTOR 


and other leading magazines. 





Hundreds of teachers have used 
this easy way to add to their incomes. 
equipment and give free instructions. Our commissions are lib- + 

* eral, and opportunity is afforded to clear, through our magazine 


agency, orders for all magazines desired for either personal or 


We supply all necessary 


profes-ional use. Assignments are frequently made for summer- 


school work and meetings of teachers. Apply to us immediately. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| Query: 





hw students will really 
enjoy this unique Nutrition 
Handbook. “Kat Right to 
Work and Win.” 

uted by Swift & Company to 
| AlH-Out War 


Effort. it tells the nutrition 


It's FREE! 


Contrib- 


America’s 








Name 


x. Swirt & GO: 


Cyc aco. [nnrnots 


iddress 
Please send ne——— 


free copies of "fF at Right 


to Work and W nm. 


How can | make Nutrition 
| interesting to my students? 


| Answer: By sending for “EAT RIGHT to | 

Work and Win”... the Nutrition 
Handbook that’s illustrated | 
with famous comic characters ! 





story in simple language. And 


youngsters read the story 
with interest because it’s il- 
lustrated with their favorite 
comicstripcharacters! Use the 
coupon below to get as many 


free copies as you can use. 


State 
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32 Full-Page Designs 
for Special Days 


and Changing Seasons 


COMPLETE with a Teacher's Man- 
ual. this portfolio brings you 32 
full-page designs, printed in hecto- 
yraph ink for your convenience. 
The subjects cover a wide range 

seasonal material, patriotic motifs. 
designs for special days, and so on. 
The Manual 


wavs of using the designs. 


numerous 
Black- 


board pictures, posters. notebook 


sieves 
suggests 


covers, and cut-paper pictures are 
just a few of the possibilities. Full 
instructions and color suggestions 


are given for each of the designs. 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Hints for Using the Plays 
in This Issue 
(Seve pages 43, 44, 45, 46, 48) 


Tie Garven or CLEANLINESS 


Make up a about how 
Peter came to be so adverse to bathing, 


story Prince 
and use it as a preface to your first in 
formal discussion of the play with your 
pupils. A dramatization of your idea 
could be used to extend the playing time 
sketch. Additional 


books or from 


of this rather short 


songs from your singing 
Tes 


A clev cr 


INstRUCTOK might be included. 

can be 
out of 
three bath sized towels and two smaller 


Washcloth may have a 


dress made of washcloths. 


costume for Towel 


created by making a bathrobe 


. ' 
ones tor siceves. 


Dnt Happy Hrariti Way 


The effectiveness of this and of any 
play in which the dialogue is in rhyme 
lies in helping the actors to forget that 
they are reciting verse. Sometimes it 
pays to copy the parts in sentence form 
so that there will be no temptation to 
pause at ends of lines. 

To get children to talk loudly enough 
ind slowly enough, take your group into 
Let some children sit 


and listen to the 


the auditorium. 
back others. 
When a listener remarks that an actor is 


in the 


talking too fast, let him go to the stage 
ind try to demonstrate how slowly the 
lines should be spoken 


Av ver Liprary 


To make this entirely creative, study 
library rules and advantages before out 
the this 
Chen let the children decide whom they 
will 


lining general plan of play. 


and write their own dia 
that 


represent 


logue, which may be longer than 
given in this magazine. 

Timing is important in a play having 
many \ feeling of 


hurry is undesirable, but drag should be 


exits and entrances. 


voided also, \ person with a good 
sense of timing stationed just off stage 
may direct the entrances. 

Tut 3-V Crus 


Large cardboard cartons painted make 
surprisingly satisfactory kitchen furnish 
Cut ; 
front of 


mes, 


out of the 
a stove door 


a square piece 
a carton to make 
that opens and closes. Place the stove at 
an angle to the audience so that Betty 
can open it without exposing the already 
baked cookies to view. 

Acting 


homelike 


tion on the stage cannot be safely 


natural in a situa 
left 
to the actors. Help each child to plan 
things to do and have him practice these 
ictions repeatedly. 
Children taking the 


tables and vitamins can make their own 


parts of vege 
placards, do their own research, and pre 
pare suitable speeches, which should be 
carefully checked for validity. 


“Trey Aso Serve” 


Tell the 


Chen let them help with the casting. 


story to your pupils first. 
want to “borrow” an 
grade girl to be Mother Nature. 

Since the stage will be unbalanced, a 


They may upper 


careful placing of characters is imper 
Study 
ind place children so as to present to the 
tudience an attractive picture. 


itive. the stage from a distance 


The actors in the “plays within the 


They 


play” will need careful direction 


must not simply stand still and say their 
lines, but whatever action takes place 
must have purpose and direction, 


[iit PsaLMs or AMERICA 


With an older girl or the teacher as 
Vhiss 
could stage this play. 


Blossom, third- or fourth-graders 
Older pupils pre- 
senting the play might look up facts 
ibout the song writers and prepare that 
portion of the script themselves. Substi- 


tute or add other writers as you wish. 





Costume the Tableau Characters 2 


Numb 


thentically as possible, but make 

effort to have them resemble the port id 

except in the matter of hair sty] asians 
Someone in your school might be 


Be 
to draw or paint portraits of the Materia 


song writers which could be Lispla Twenty 
on easels instead of posing living che. ; ; 
acters in frames. 2) Red ane 


Dir clion 
rip for cutt 
Print, as st 


The 3-V Club 


d for the t 


Continued from page 45 } blue tor 
¢ shows wh 
That would mean our government wo erm 
have a few more cabbages to ship abr — 
Berry—Well, get to work now. ¥ 1 dime 
vegetable do you want to start with? A triangl 
sop—The tomato. (Reads from 2 halves 
catalogue.) ~The tomato is easy to er 7 days 
and there are so many ways to prepa 2 quart 
You may eat it ripe from the vine dur l doll ir 
the spring or summer or—~ 1 foot 
roMmato (enters left)—It may be ex 12 montl 
in many appetizing cooked forms. T 2 pints 
it can be canned whole or made 3 feet 
juice for winter use. It is rich 1 hour 
min A and has even more vitamin ( 365 days 
HARRY—Um-m! Tomatoes ripe off A squace 
vine with a little salt sprinkled on the A semicit 
Um-m! How about the carrot? 4 weeks 
(Beginning with Tomato, cac! $.50 : 
representing a vegetable enters ai A half dc 
beck of the stage from the lett, m § pennies 


2 nickels 


tells a hat 
vegetable he represents contains and 


i plat form, tifamin 


100 penn 


it is best prepared, descends, and is Proved ure 

his place with the others to form a ards printed 
across the back of the stage. Veseta gown in tron 
enter in the order in which they The cards 

in the cast: of characters. Vita ut to the tl 
mount platform, and cach in turn e). The | 
what the vitamin he represents do rads: “12 th 


keep us healthy; then exits. Bob appa John, havit 
to be reading aloud from the seed ca rand, says 

logue as Betty and Louise appear t e leaders « 
reading the nutrition book. They ta t John hold 


ave it quickl 
aise his hanc 
ader, give 
en gets b 
der's to la 
ues drawin 


turns naming cach vegetable as it eo 
and making a statement about eacl 
ilar to thi 


sees in reality what the chil 


one about the tomato. 
du li NCE 


“are upposed to be seeing in imaginat 


The children do not notice thi eer 
tables and vitamins.) — -_ 
HARRKY—There now! That's thirt anon ee 


The pupil 


blu 


vegetables. If we can raise eight ort 


ted and 


ot these in our Victory Gardens : 
: the leader ne 
have plenty of variety and vitamin 
BE rry—lI wish everyone would 


foresighted enough to plant a Victor 


At 


(Cont 


Garden this year. 

HARKRY—So do [. Bob and I will ! 
to tell the other fellows at school 

Loutse—Perhaps you can interest yout 
ot 4 MRS. DUKA 
friends in planting gardens, too. 

BETry—Then they can have plenty 
vegetables and vitamins. 


Ke Out thes 
MRS. ALLS 
Ae Out the: 
After th 


fhe won 


nop—For victory! 
HARKRY—Three V's! 


Bop—That’s right—V for vegetab Py 
a and bn 


V for vitamins: V for Victory! | ko ee 
. ° iy 1 RLS MO 
Harry! Lets organize a 3-V Clu wr 
7 one a . ge KOOKS. p 
school. The 3-V Club for Victory. I 
, 98 ] } MISS BIND 
HARRY—Say, lets! Every girl an 
“+ i . j § to enjoy 
who joins will have to plant a gard ‘ 
“ rs - 4 Otln ) 
Bnop—"Veetables! Vitamins! 
a7). Car 


tory! will be our motto. ue , 
! + - MR. COMI 
Louise—The members could wear on 
3 “gn }, packs 4 

bands with a red V and a white \ ; 
‘frnoon, m 


blue V, one right under the other. 
BOB- Good for you, Louise! That ee he 
be perfect. Librer = 
BETTY—How quickly you can ms a C 
wonderful plans! Who said that : 
bovs weren’t going to do your part ! 
the war? I'll bet that every girl and Other R 
in your school will want to join the ra : 
Club. That'll mean dozens and doz os rit 
of Victory Gardens right in our 0% a. % 
Bop—You bet! Come on, Hit Charl 1 
weve work to do, not only to get ai. 
own gardens started, but to urge HERBE KI 
people to plant gardens too. . We two co 
HARRY AND BoB (S/ar/ to ag LrRoy—A 


and hold up thi in fingers in gh 9 ah, eens 
a V)—Hurrah for the 3-V Club! \* m lad 
pe . oat Sad you 
tables! Vitamins! Victory! se 
¢ MRS, CHILAS 


q 
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Numbers Can Be Fun 


(Continued from page 23) 


Material: 
Twenty-one tagboard strips, 1” x 


pencils. 


Mark each 


2) Red and blue marking 


Directions Jor making: 


rip for cutting into two equal parts, 


Print, as Shown in sample card, using 


j for the firse part of each equation, 








| blue for the second part. Broken 
¢ show where card is to be cut. 
—_—_ . 
12 things : 1 dozen 
= 
dim 10 cents 
A triangle has 3 sides 
2 halves 1 whole 
7 day 1 week 
4 quart 1 pint 
1 dollar 4 quarters 
1 foot 12 inches 
12 months 1 year 
2 pints 1 quart 
3 feet 1 yard 
1 hour 60 minutes 
365 days 1 year 


4+ equal sides 
1 


A square has 
+ of a circle 
4 weeks 1 month 
5.50 1 halt dollar 
A half dozen 6 things 


A semicircle is 


§ pennies 1 nickel 

2 nickels 1 dime 

100 pennies 1 dollar 

cedure (for four pol The 
ards printed in red are stacked face 


jown in front of one pupil, 


ut to the three contestants ¢ 


the leader. 
The cards printed in blue are all dealt 
to ¢ ach 


* The leader turns up a card and 


hand, says “l 


t John holds 
ave it quickly, 


td and 


“12 things. 

the correct answer in his 
dozen.” He then 
¢ leader's card to lay down with 
the but fails to 
any other contestant may 


cha, having 
ects 
his. 


answer, 


s his hand and, if recognized by the 


der, give the correct answer. He 
en gets both Johns card and the 
der's to lay down. ‘The leader con- 


ues drawing one card at a time from 
pack and the game continues until all 
d cards are turned over. 
the 
laid 


most matched 
down becomes 


The pupil having 
blue 


¢ leader next time. 


c urds 


At the Library 


Continued from pa +4) 


(KS. DURANDO (af desk)—I 


out the sc books. 


want to 


IRS. KELMER—And [ would like to 
oul these. 
After the books have been vlan [ne d, 


‘hu women hick them up and exit, 


rl and bi mothe) approa bh the d hk.) 
ARLS MOtHER—May we have these 
books, please? 


MISS BENDIR (40 Carl)—You are ygo- 
EN yoy these books. 
Other Readers have 


} } 
1). Cari and his 


~ to 

; 
been leaving th 
mother 


MR. COHEN (gets up, puts bis paper 
1), picks up his hat and cane)—Good 
‘noon, my friends. 
ISS BINDER (pleasantly) Good af- 
moon, Mr. Cohen. 
Librarians nod and smile their good- 
as Mr. Col He vils.) 

Scene Ill 
Other Readers and characters who 


} 
aeing parts come out through th, 


‘ry door and pass along thy reel 
") or in’ groups. Thi y ena left. 
— walk slouly, lurning the pages 
@ book.) 

HERBEKE (walking with Leroy)—l 
"Ye two good books to read. 


‘FROY—And I have some new music. 
“RS. BALTER (40 Mrs. Chambers)—I 
"glad you mentioned this cookbook. 
MRS. Ci{ AMBI rs—I hope you like it. 
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MRS. DURANDO (wi/h Mrs. Kelmer) 
That is a very exciting story. 

MRS. KELMER—I am so glad you sug- 
gested my getting it. 

cari (fo his mother)—Hurry, Mother. 
I want to get home and read my book. 

JOAN (fo Phyllis as they go skipping 
home from library)—Wasn’t that a good 
story? Let’s go again tomorrow. 

MR. COHEN (leaving library, finds th 
ball where Carl had dropped it in Scen 
1) —Well, here is Carl’s ball. Vl have 
to take it to him. At last he got to the 
library and now he has a book to tak« 
He thought he had lost his last 
friend because no one would play ball 
with him, but now he will find out that 
every book is a friend, and that 
the library will provide him with thou- 
sands of such friends. (He exits.) 


home. 


zood 


Children in the Newark, New 
schools are permitted to borrow 
books from the Free Public Library 
when they enter the third grade. This 
play served to introduce the children of 
a second grade to the library and to 
familiarize them with its rules. 

For suggestions to help you produce 
this play, see page 66. 


NOTE: 
Jersey, 


The Happy He: alth Way 


Coulinued from page 4°) 

I give them a scrubbing each day in the 
week, 

The cleanliness habit I earnestly seek, 

And my children all are a pleasure. 
pace—Little Boy Blue. 

LITLE BOY BLUE (enters)— 

I'm Little Boy Blue, 

And my horn is new. 

I see that I am clean and neat; 

My face and hands 

Are spick and span, 

Before I take my place to eat. 
PAGE—Little Bopeep. 

LITTLE BOPFEP (cu/ers)— 

I'm Little Bopeep. 

I walk with my sheep 

Out in the open air. 

I frolic cach day, 

In laughter and play— 

That's why I am so fair. 
pace—Old King Cole. 

OLD KING COLE (enlers)— 

I am Old King Cole, 

The merry old soul, 

Who always was full of glee. 

I called for my bow], 

The joy of my soul, 

Brimming with cereal for me. 
paGE—Little Jack Horner. 
LITTLE JACK HORNER (¢i//ers)- 

I'm Little Jack Horner. 

I sat in a corner, 

Eating the whole day long, 

But now I run gaily, 

And exercise daily, 

To be healthy and strong. 
pace—Mistress Mary. 

MARY (culers)— 

I am Mistress Mary, 

Who was so contrary 

About drinking coffee and tea; 

But the grocer spoke well 

The milk he had to sell 

Was surely the best thing for m 
pacE—Ride a Cockhorse. 
RIDE A COCKHORSE (¢n/ers)— 

I rode a coc khorse 

To Banbury cross, 


MISTRESS 


To visit the dentist in town. 

Hle keeps my teeth clean, 

The whitest you ve seen, 

And now I can smile and not frown. 
ALL (coming forward)— 

Mother Goose was very wise, 

Made her children exercise, 

Taught them habits right from wrong 

So they’d grow up big and strong. 

Once they were so thin and sad, 

And their teeth looked very bad, 

Now they eat and drink the best, 

And are healthy like the rest. 


FEpiToRIAL Note: For suggestions that 


will help you in producing this play, see 


page 66, 
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RICH IN MILK CALCIUM, DARI-RICH 


helps grow strong straight bones and sound teeth— 
priceless assets to every child. Rich in milk protein, 
Dari-Rich helps cover these strong bones with good 
muscles! And because children love its marvelous 
chocolate flavor, they take Dari-Rich in preference 
to any other drink! Give your students the benefits of 


this nourishing dairy drink! 


Bottled and Delivered 
By YOUR Local Dairy 


Dari-Rich is handled in your 
school lunchroom just as you would 
any other dairy drink. 


BOWEY’S inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 401 W. SUPERIOR ST. 
NEW TORK, N. ¥., 330 W. 42nd St. 
VERNON, CALIF., 4368 District Biva. 
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IN THESE DAYS OF RATIONED DIETS, MAKE 
SURE THEY GET PROTECTIVE » 
FOOD VALUES« 





CHOCOLATE FLAVORED ) DRINK 


= IN —S—— 


THE SCHOOL | 
LUNCH ROOM. 





BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
OF NUTRITIVE AND HEALTH 
VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED DRINK” 
by the eminent food authority 
FREDERIC DAMRAU, M. 0 








JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 

















To BOWEY'S INC. 
401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Mm. 


Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dori Rich Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.’ 


i 


ADDRESS 
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will be YOURS 


if you accept this 


LOW COST PRE-VACATION OFFER! 
A 


1aeear 
BECAUSE All 


CHECKS COME 
ay Fastest? 
{ AiR MAIL 
a (KE IT BECAUSE — 
(1 PROTECTS ME 
OW VACATION AS 


WELL AS WHEN 
1M WORKING 







fi 


an 
‘ueen 
BECAUSE 1 Witt L 
wivie wave 10 
PAY ANY EXTRA 
ASSESSMENTS 


cet 11 bicaust 
Pars $5008 mont 
A MOmlH FOR TOlAl 
ousaeiiily saom 














| BECAUSE IT PAYS 
WHiIN 1 AM 
QUARANTINED 
AND MY SAIARY 
Sl0PRED 


es 
= 
< OR 5) and 


~~, 


Send Coupon Today! —without obligation. 


little it costs for you to enjoy T.C.U, Protection 
more than six long months on this Special Pre-Vacation Offer, 





--and “Get Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella” 


Unexpected bills are so 
hard to meet during va- 
cation. 


. oe 
That’s why sick- 4 saseene a 
cosis téss 
ness and accident are THAN A 
A | wicket A DAY 
Ssaser- aa 


doubly painful. 
vice to teachers, T.C.U. 
is right now offering, at 
a bargain price, a 
plete T.C.U. Policy that 
a gives you “10-Way 
Protection” 
through vacation 


the fall. 





™~ 
( eareeadr 
eccause mr | 
PAYS UP TO 


$3000 
FOR MAJOR | 


“ ACCIDENTS 















cee at @&caust 
1 DON'T HAVE 10 CO 
10 [Hf HOSPITAL 
10 Gbl Bem etils 


com- 





ff. niet, 
~ 4 UKE IT BECAUSE 
1 wilt Par 
$1000 70 $3000 
In CASE OF MY 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 








all 





“ied i) bt caust 47 BAYS 
~~ FOR NON CONFINING HLLNESS 
AND MINOR ACCIDENTS 


well into’ 








You'll be surprised to find how 
for 
No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 949 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE 
Tag for 
Your Bag 


Has space for name and ad- 
dress, with transparent cover. 


Free while supply lasts. 





- —- — —~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~ ~~ “ 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
949 T.C.U, Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer 
Bag Tag. 


and Free 


Name 


Address 








| Ne AGENT WILL CALL . 2. KW ~ LI 
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VARIED MATERIALS FOR 


Closing Day 
Complete - Inexpensive - Helpfal 
Closing Day Exercises--For All Grades 


Has nearly 200 selections Sus sted prowrames, 
plays, exercises, for Closing Day in all ri 





and specimen parts for rade craduation provrams, 


Last Day of School in the Primary Grades 


An alleretine hele 8 recitations & welcomes ; 
12 songs; 10 dinloues and play iZ rhymed spe- 
cialties 1 dramatized stories seasonal mow 
eltios i danees and dril 1 closine selections 


Closing Day in the Primary Grades 


Everything you need 61 monolwrues and recitu 
ie 3 XeTe ser dialowues and = playlets 


6 «drill ind marches l scorers 1 pantomimes 


Each Book: $.40 Postpaid 


The Instructor Book of Program Selections 


handsome at book has 46 plays, 24 
of music, and 20 pawes of recitations, with 
for Closing Day and other holidays and 
postpaid: $1.00 only 


This 


pages 


EA 


erimais 





apevial occasions Price 


} 

$.80 with an order for THI INSTRUCTOR 
The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 

Audiences enjoy rhythm-band numbers. The 3s 

seores in thi bool include songs marches, and 

popular insteumental classics Price, postpaid 


$1.00: only $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers 


Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 


UTHERLAND 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


~ 3 hrs. N. ¥ Excellent R. R. service. Bus 
? direct. Car unnecessary. 20)-acre resort 
> in secluded Poconos } Modern 








Hotels 
Tennis Rid 
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Private Lake Sand Beact 
ing. Golf. Movies Clubhouse 
Trails Sovial activity Hostess. Selected 
Clientele Booklet, New York Office, 
11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550. 
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Facts for Future Flyers 


(Continued from page 15) 
ground, the top in the sky. No radio 


beams are heard in this area. 


WEATHER FOR FLYING 
(Meteorology ) 
P" ors must be able to do some weath- 


er forecasting by observing wind, 


cloud forms. 
It is important to understand why there 


what 


temperature, pressure, and 


are changes in the weather and 
causes these changes. 

At the Equator, where the air is warm 
High 


pressures are found at the poles, as the 


and light, the air pressure 1s low. 
air is cold and heavy. The huge masses 
of air at the poles and in the tropic re- 
for these areas, 
air is cold wet 


gions are named Polar 
air found in the 
Pacific 


Polar Continental air, cold and dry, is 


Pacific 


polar regions over the Ocean. 
found at the same latitudes over the land 
Tropical Maritime air is warm wet air 
over the ocean near the Equator. 

Cold air masses move southward to fill 
the space left by the rising warm air at 
the Equator. Where these two big air 


masses meet each other a front is 


formed that may be thousands of miles 
long. A warm front occurs when trop 


ical air meets a cold air mass and climbs 


over it. Mild rain falls from low cumulo 
nimbus clouds. 


A cold 


mass pushing under a warm air mass in 


front is caused by a cold air 


the form of a wedge. Heavy rain 1s the 


result along the front. Flying along a 
cold front is dangerous because of vio- 
lent storms, 

Observing your barometer will give 


you an indication of approaching storms 


or clear weather. A falling barometer 
indicates lower air pressure and appoach- 
ing storms, while d 


rising barometer 


shows high pressure and clear weather. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


HERE are so many stories about fly- 
5 ing that I cannot tell you half of 
them. Two are brictly mentioned here, 
and you can ask your librarian where to 
find the others. 


Some stories are very old. In fact, they 


complete stories and 
probably go back farther than the writ- 
When there were no books, 
parents told the stories to their children. 

A Greek Pegasus, 
a winged was captured by 


ten word, 


tells us of 
that 
This flying horse was be- 


myth 
steed 
Bellerophon. 
lieved to have flown up to heaven and 
tuken his place among the stars. 
The Littl 
Prince, tells of a little prince whose fairy 
cloak, on 
through the window 


A modern story, Lame 
vodmother gave him a magic 
which he could fly 
the country side, by saving a 


and over 


few strange words. 


MONG the heroes of the United States 

Army Air Forces in World War UL, 

one of the first to give his life 
Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 

Colin Kelly born in Florida, in 
1915. At the age of eighteen, hé was 
ippointed to West Point Military Acad- 
Kelly liked by 


school for his cheery disposition and win- 


was 


was 


emy. was everyone in 


ning smile. 


After he had graduated from West 
Point Military Academy he took aviation 
training at Randolph Field and Kelly 


became a captain in 


Field in Texas. He 
1940, 

When the Japanese government ordered 
its planes to attack Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
wall, on 1941, and then 
declared United States, 
Colin Kelly was in command of a Flying 


Phal- 


December 7, 
war on the 
Fortress bomber, stationed in the 
ippine area. 

On December 10, Captain Kelly went 
to Clark Field to refuel and take on a 
load of bombs. When only three bombs 


had been loaded, the air-raid warning 
sounded, so the crew jumped aboard and 
the plane took off. 

South of Luzon, the battleship “Haru 
na” was sighted. As the Flying Fortress 
came into view, Japanese planes rose to 
battle. Instead of fleeing before the 
enemy, Kelly decided to make his three 
bombs count. Every one of them ex- 
ploded on the “Haruna.” 
ammunition left, Kelly 
started back to Clark Field but three en 
emy pursuit planes opened fire and put 
the Fortress out of Kelly 
managed to keep his ship on an even keel. 


Having no 


commission. 


He ordered the cight men of the crew to 
parachute to safety. As the last 
left the ship, it went out of control. 
Captain Kelly had saved the lives of his 
men, but he was trapped in the plane. 
The Distinguished Flying Cross was 
presented to Mrs. Kelly for her hus 
band’s heroism. Franklin D. 
written a 


man 


President 
Roosevelt also has letter to 
“The United States in 


“ 
1956, asking him to honor the memory 


President of the 


ot Colin Kelly by granting a West Point 
appointment to the flyer’s son, Colin P. 
Kelly UI, who is now a small boy. 


Our First-Grade Songbook 


(Continued from page 13) 


Ihe poems were repeated several times 
by the group until they were familiar. 
The children needed no urging to want 
to say their own poems over and over. 
the words to music 
came almost immediately and several mu 


The desire to set 


sic periods were used for this creative 
The Willow,” 
was chosen first, and fortunately so, be- 
which to 
The group was told that no help 


activity. poem, “Pussy 


cause it was the easiest with 
begin. 
could be given since it was their song. 
Several children volunteered and the chil 
dren and teacher chose the line which 
seemed the most appropriate one to use as 
a “starter.” 

With the first 
could be heard all over the room. The 
repeated the children’s verses 
slowly and rhythmically and soon the 
humming came forth into a real tune. If 
the tune for the second line was the same 
as the tune for the first line, the group 


was told that although a song could have 


line given, humming 


teacher 


two lines alike, the third line was usually 
different. By picking up the children’s 
faint tunes and by singing with them 
the teacher could easily guide the direc 
tion of the tone through the raising or 
lowering of her hand. 

The songs had definite tone and variety 
and were most acceptable for this six 


year level. They were repeated, as were 


the poems, several times until they be 
came well established. Then the notes 
were recorded on music paper to be 


worked into definite form later. 
The 


drawing paper 12” x 18” placed horizon 


were written on white 


sonys 
tally. Large black notes were reproduced 
with key signatures on a large staff. A 
space was left at the top for the chil- 
All children were 
given a chance to work on the pictures 


dren’s own illustrations. 


and a committee was chosen to select the 
best illustrations for the book. 
the children who were able to contribute 


Some of 


least to the actual song were most helpful 
with illustrations. 

For the covers, two pieces of corru- 
gated cardboard were used. These were 
covered with white paper. The children 
decorated the front cover with freehand 
cutout birds colored with crayons, and 
the book was given the title Our Songs. 
It was fastened together with ring . 

The children never tire of their song 
book. The experiment was most grati- 
fying to all concerned. By 
cumulative original songbook, grade by 
grade, the children should gain much of 
permanent value, bogh musically and 
artistically. 


keeping a 








Treasure-Troy, 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified i, 
use a separate slip of paper, 31% le 
inches, for each item. On the slip w,.. 
Number of item desired, together .., 
your name, mailing address, school, gn: 
teaching position. In the envelope « “ 
your request slips enclose one three-» 
stamp, plus any additional remittg,,,, 
called for in a particular case. Whe» 
supply for pupils is available, this , 
he stated. Please do not ask for it,,, 
mentioned more than five months : 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-Tpo, 
lHE INsTrucTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y, 





| 


125. For School Science 
Well-written stories of science, with 
range of your pupils’ understanding ; 
interest, are now being issued newly 
the School Service of Westinghouse Fle. 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
their “Little Science Series.” The autho 
are men of recognized standing in : 
Altogether there XM 
be seventeen 16-page booklets, printed 


world of science. 


lange type and illustrated, each hay 
one page devoted to simple experime 
Four of these booklets are now read 
The Stuff Our World Is Mad Of (N 
1); Eyes for the Little Worlds (No. 4 
Strange Peoples of the Little Wor 
(No. 5); Today's Ben Franklins (x 
10). The booklets, which contain 
advertising matter, are oftered with 
charge and you may have as many 
The number of pupils shou 
If you wish all four bookle 


it is not necessary to mention the tit 


you need. 
be stated, 


therwise, please specify the ones desir 


126. Our Super-Plane 


“Flying Fortress” is a magic name t 
This super-plane, making histor 
as the most spectacular air weapon of t 
United Nations against the Axis Power 
is being built on a co-operative produ 


da y. 
































tion plan unprecedented in American 
dustry—an evidence of high 
If you were to ask your pupils 
how many of them would like to leam 
more about the Flying Fortress, and 4 
get an 8” x 11” picture of the plane fe 
themselves, you would expect an enthus 
astic response. Through the courtesy ¢ 
the Boeing Aircraft Company, which é 
veloped the Fortress, copies of the mime 
ographed Story behind the Famous Bl 
!lying Fortress and copies of the pictutt 
(in quantity suthcient to supply all you 


Be sun 


patriotic 


motives. 


pupils) will be sent on request. 


to say how many you need. 


127. Home and School 


If you help to plan P.T.A. program 
or if parents call on you for suggestid 
slong various lines, you will find much@ 
interest in certain bulletins issued by 0 
Division of Home Economics, Kans 
State College: Applying Nursery Sche 
Methods of Child Guidance in the Ho 
(No. 2); The Successful Family ( 
6); Three Meals a Day for the Famil 
(No. 10); When Ifs Time to Muke 
Home (No. 13). Which of these bull 
tins, all free for the asking, can you 0 
to advantage in your community? 


128. Summer Study 


Last month, in this department, ™ 
names of a number of colleges and wi 
versities offering summer courses We 
listed. To these we are now adding & 
University of Colorado and the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin. Let us know whetté 
you would like the summer-school 
tin of either of these institutions of 
iy previously referred to. 


: 


Your requests for nutrition material listed # 
page 57 can be mailed to us in the same 
lope as requests for Treasure-Trove material. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 194 





| If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


R They have only one idea—to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it—you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


—worth anything that you can give or do. 











Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To enlist the help of 
every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense 
Councils. If there is no Defense Council in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, 
help to organize one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for Freedom—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 


Magazine Publishers of America. 
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By DIVISIONS... 


ORWARD MARCH . 


There are more than 11.000 men in an armored division. And if you think that one division is a problem, bear in min 












that the railroads have been moving an average of a million ant 
When they move, everything they need to fight with goes with one half troops a month. 
them. 

Maybe that will give you some idea why it is that, despite ou 


So when the railroads get a call to move one division—it means best efforts, seats are not always easy to get on passenger trail 

that 75 trains are needed to do the job. —and why trains do not always run on schedule. 

That means 75 trains which cannot do anything else until that “Right of way for the U.S. A.” is our watchword, as we thin 

division is delivered where Uncle Sam wants it, in sections it is yours and every other American’s who «/eserve 
* * 


the name. 


RAILROADS 
Washington DB GC 00 / 


running secretly, a few minutes apart. 


Ossectaltion of 
AMERICAN 





